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s. 


In  the  King’s  Bench, 


The  Right  Hon.  Richard  Lord  Grosvenor,  Plaintiff. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  Henry  Frederick  Duke  of  Cumberland, 

Defendant. 


Counfel  for  the  Plaintiff. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn , 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh , 

Mr.  Wedderburn , 

Mr.  Wallace , 

Mr.  Walker, 

Mr.  Lee , 

Mr.  Ranby. 


Counfel  for  the  Defendant. 

Mr.  Dunning , 

Mr.  Skinner , 

Mr.  Mansfield, 

Mr.  Impey. 


The  court  being  fat,  the  jury  were  called  over,  and  the  following  were  fworn  tO  try 

the  ifiue  joined  between  the  parties. 


John  Cope ,  Efq; 

George  Gar  rati,  Efq*, 
Heneage  Robinfon ,  Efq*, 
Richard  Leaf  dale,  Efq; 
John  Barnfather ,  Efq-, 
Daniel  Booth,  Efq; 


William  Farrer ,  Efq; 
George  Weight,  Efq; 
Philip  Dyott,  Efq; 
Benjamin  Cowley,  Efq; 
John  Walferd,  Efq; 
John  Lane,  Efq; 


The  damages  were  ftated  at  100,000/.  and  the  caufe  was  opened  by  Mr. 

Wedderburn. 


Mr.  Wedderburn. 


AY  it  pleafe  your  Lordfhip  and  you  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  This  is  an  action 
brought  againft  his  Royal  Highnefs  Henry  Frederick  Duke  of  Cumberland 
by  Richard  Lord  Grofvenor,  for  the  injury  done  to  him  by  his  Royal  High¬ 
nefs,  in  the  fedu&ion  of  his  wife.  Gentlemen,  this  caufe  is  of  ferious  importance  with 
regard  to  the  plaintiff,  and  no  fmall  hopes  with  regard  to  the  public;  and  though  fuch 
inftances  have  happened,  this  is  the  firft  inftance  where  a  perfon  of  the  defendant’s  high 
rank  and  quality  has  been  the  party  againft  whom  that  a&ion  has  been  brought.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and  the  injury  that  the  party  has  received,  it  is  in  a 
great  meafure  aggravated  in  fome  cafes,  infome  extenuated  by  the  quality  and  condition 
pf  the  party  againft  whom  that  action  is  brought.  I  prefume  you  will  think  there  is  fcarcely 
a  caufe  in  which,  if  that  circumftance  gives  importance  topt,  if  it  adds  weight  to  the 
complaint,  it  cannot  have  a  ftronger  degree  than  in  the  prefent  caufe;  and  it  will  be 
my  duty,  as  council  for  my  Lord  Grofvenor,  with  all  the  refpect  due  to  the  name  and 
rank  of  the  defendant,  to  lay  before  you  the  fads,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  may  enable 
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you  to  conduct  your  attention  to  the  courfe  of  evidence  that  will  be  given. — In  doing 
that  I  fhail  make  it  my  endeavour,  and  I  hope  I  (hall  fucceed  in  it,  to  omit,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  interrupting  the  connexion  of  the  ftory,  every  circumftance  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  witneffes  will  give  you  an  account  of:  and  after  I  have  dated  the  fadts, 
I  lhall  then  detain  you  but  a  little  while  from  hearing  the  witneffes  then-delves,  upon 
•whofe  teftimony  your  judgement  mqft  be  formed,  upon  the  nature  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  quality  "of  this  offence  charged  upon  the  defendant.  Gentlemen,  my  Lord 
Grofvenor  was  married  in  the  year  1764  to  Mifs  Harriot  Vernon  :  {he  had  made  her 
appearance  in  the  world  but  a  few  months  before  that  marriage,  was  very  young,  of  a  family 
refpedtable,  features  engaging,  of  a  fortune  not  inconfiderable.  My  Lord  Grofvenor 
had  made  propofals  ta  her,  and  accordingly  the  fettlements  made  at  the  marriage  were 
adequate  to  his  fortune,  fuch  as  became  him  to  make,  and  confequently  were  very 
ample.  For  fome  time,  and  I  truft  a  confiderable  time,  they  lived  together  in  that 
happy  fituation  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  marriage  where  the  motive 
upon  his  fide  had  been  merely  affe&ion,  and  that  had  produced  a  change  of  fituation 
extremely  advantageous  to  her,  and  there  were  feveral  children  born  to  them,  and  the 
increafing  family  was  attended  with  great  fatisfaction  to  the  friends  upon  all  fides, 
■which  is  naturally  the  cafe  where  there  is  a  confiderable  fortune  and  an  ancient  family 
to  be  fupported.  Gentlemen,  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  Hate  to  you,  and  I  believe  it 
is  impoffible  for  the  evidence,  to  trace  at  what  particular  period  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland’s  intimacy  with  Lady  Grofvenor  commenced;  you  will  find  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  courfe  of  the  winters  1768  and  1769,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  meetings 
with  Lady  Grofvenor  were  conftant,  and  fo  public  as  not  to  efcape  the  blame  of  aimed: 
every  perfon  at  every  public  place;  for  at  every  public  affembly  wherever  Lady 
Grofvenor  was  the  Duke  certainly  came,  and  at  all  the  public  places  where  {he  went 
the  Duke  was  certainly  with  her.  He  followed  her  from  place  to  place  with  fuch 
inceffant  perfeverance,  and  wasfo  conftant  in  the  time  of  coming  where  flie  was,  and 
going  where  fhe  was  to  come,  that  it  became  the  jeft  of  their  footmen  before  it  had 
even  reached  to  be  the  fcandal  of  the  town.  It  may  eafily  be  imagined  how  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  a  woman’s  virtue  that  fort  of  follicitation  muft  be  which  is  always  an  advocate 
for  her  vanity,  and  where  the  rank  of  the  perfon  is  a  fure  means  of  removing  all 
obftru&ions,  by  keeping  other  acquaintance  and  perfons  at  adiftance  from  the  relpedf 
that  is  due  to  them.  Gentlemen,  this  was  the  cafe  in  this  affair  :  from  the  time  Lady 
Grofvenor  had  become  the  determined  obje£t  of  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  attention,  her 
acquaintance,  her  company,  and  her  connexions  and  correfpondence,  became  only  fuch 
as  were  agreeable  to  the  Duke;  and  from  the  natural  deference  due  to  the  royal  family, 
I  am  afraid  in  fome  inftances  it  would  give  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  wfthes  that  it 
would  not  in  any  thing  be  unlawful  for  him  to  hold  thofe  connexions.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  winter  the  Duke’s  attention  to  Lady  Grofvenor  had  been  fo  far  fuccefsful,  that  you 
will  find  in  the  fpring  1769  they  no  longer  confined  themfelves  to  fuch  occafions  of 
meeting  as  public  places,  and  other  places  of  general  refort,  fuch  as  thehoufes  of  fuch 
perfons  as  were  in  their  parties  might  afford  them,  but  there  were  many  frequent 
private  vifits,  and  the  return  of  a  fine  fcafon  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  walking  out 
with  lefs  obfervation  ;  and  the  witneffes  will  give  you  an  account  of  their  meeting  in 
Kenfington  gardens,  under  different  circumftances  of  difguife,  on  purpofe  for  going 
there,  which  circumftances  will  appear  in  the  fequel  of  this  bufinefs,  which  caufed 
lufpicions  in  the  minds  of  thofe  that  attended  her,  who  took  particular  notice  of  them, 
and  will  give  a  very  ftrong  proof  of  the  opportunities  they  had  of  obferving  the  Duke 
and  Lady  Grofvenor.  During  the  winter  and  the  fpring  months  in  1769,  Lady 
Grofvenor  had  been  very  intimate  with  a  lady  whofe  name  cannot  now  be  concealed, 
iheCountefs  Donhoff.  The  Duke  had  many  meetings  indifferent  parties  at  that  lady’s 
houfe.  In  the  month  of  May  the  Countefs  Donhoff  had  occafion  to  go  out  of  town 
for  fome  little  time;  when  fhe  was  out  of  town  Lady  Grofvenor  one-evening  ordered  her 
coach  and  fervants  to  the  Countefs’s  houfe:  there  was,  you  will  find  by  the  evidence, 
no  perfon  in  that  houfe  but  a  maid  fervant,  left  to  take  care  of  the  houfe,  who  then 
lived  ija  it  with  her  hulband.  When  they  came  to  the  Countefs  Donhoff’s  door,  the 
maid  appeared,  and  faid  her  lady  was  out  of  town  :  Lady  Grofvenor  look’d  out  of  the 
coach,  and  would  not  take  the  anfwer  from  her  fervants,  but  told  the  maid  {he  knew 
the  Countefs  would  be  in  town  that  evening,  and  {he  would  come  into  the  houfe  and 
wait  for  her:  then  {he  got  out  of  her  coach,  difmiffed  her  fervants,  and  ordered  them 
not  to  return  till  eleven  o’clock  that  evening.  The  maid  was  furprifed  at  it ;  but,  knowing 
her  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  her  lady,  took  it  for  granted  it  was.  proper,  and  fhe 
(hew’d  her  up  ftairs  into  the  drawing  room  of  the  Countefs,  where  you  will  find,  and 
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that  is  a  circumftance  material  in  this  affair,  there  was  no  convenience  wanting  that 
could  be  wifh’d  in  fuch  a  room;  the  witneffes  will  tell  you  there  was  a  couch  there, 
which  makes  a  material  circumftance  in  this  caufe.  After  that  a  young  gentleman  came 
to  the  houfe  and  afked  for  Lady  Grofvenor,  in  a  chair  with  the  curtains  drawn ;  the 
woman  received  him,  conducted  him  up  ftairs  to  the  drawing  room  where  Lady 
Grolvenor  was*,  fhe  then  went  down  ftairs,  and  ftaid  fome  time,  and  then  went  into 
the  room  with  candles.  There  was  when  fhe  brought  in  the  candles  a  circumftance  which 
feemed  as  if  he  meant  not  to  expofe  his  figure  fo  much  to  her  *,  when  fhe  carried  the 
candles  into  the  room  fhe  was  going  to  place  them  upon  the  table  which  was  near  them, 
and  he  bid  her  put  them  upon  the  other  table,  which  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  room ; 
fhe  then  went  away,  and  he  and  Lady  Grofvenor  ftaid  there  till  eleven  o’clock  at  night ; 
upon  which  they  went  away  leparately,  her  fervants  and  coach  returning  for  her  as  fhe 
had  ordered  them ;  he  went  away  without  coach  or  chair.  Gentlemen,  this  was  fo 
convenient  a  fituation,  the  houfe  they  were  then  in  was  remote  from  all  obfervation, 
by  the  ablence  of  all  witneffes,  and  no  interruption  as  they  thought,  they  were  both 
tempted  to  repeat  it  frequently.  The  idea  given  to  the  woman  by  Lady  Grofvenor 
was,  that  the  gentleman  that  met  her  there  was  her  brother.  It  happened  one  evening 
however,  that  the  woman’s  hufband  let  the  gentleman  out,  inftead  of  the  woman  her- 
felf,  and  he  immediately  knew  who  he  was,  and  was  (truck  with  the  circumftance,  and 
faid  to  his  wife,  that  it  was  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland;  and  (lie  (aid 
fhe  thought  it  was  Lady  Grofvenor’s  brother;  fhe  then  made  her  obfervations,  and  that 
brought  to  light  the  different  incidents  upon  the  former  affair.  Thefe  meetings  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  Countefs’s  return  to  town,  and  a  few  days  after  her  return  Lady  Grofvenor 
was  confined  to  her  houfe,  and  was  then  lying  in  of  her  third  child.  Then,  Gentlemen, 
there  is  a  circumftance  which  makes  a  material  part  of  this  affair  ;  the  Countefs 
Donhoff  had  a  fervant,  who  was  a  young  lad ;  after  her  return  to  town  the  Duke  met 
this  fervant,  and  afked  him  to  carry  a  letter  to  Lady  Grofvenor  ;  to  which  requeft  the 
iervant  made  no  hefitation  ;  his  Royal  Highnefs  recommended  fecrecy,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  that  letter  with  a  bribe,  and  defired  him  to  bring  the  anfwer  to  him,  which  would 
be  directed  to  the  Countefs.  He  took  his  leffon,  carried  the  letter  and  brought  back 
the  anfwer  as  he  was  defired.  At  this  time  the  lady,  as  I  have  already  dated,  was  lying 
in:  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  that  and  of  fuch  importance  to  every  woman  the  Duke  writes 
letters  to  her  which  will  be  produced  to  you,  and  they  (peak  ftrongly  what  before  that 
time  had  paffed  between  them  at  the  Countefs  Donhoff’s.  Gentlemen,  it  is  impoftible 
from'  the  tendency  of  the  letters  that  their  communication  could  in  any  degree  have 
been  innocent ;  for  no  modeft  woman  who  had  not  been  before  corrupted  could  have 
received  them,  and  no  man  wrote  from  time  to  time  unlefs  all  referve  and  reftrainthad 
long  fince  been  over  between  them.  Gentlemen,  I  will  difmifs  the  confideration  of 
the  letters  only  with  this  reflexion,  that  when  you  come  to  hear  them  read,  you  will  be 
convinced  that  letters  written  in  that  (file  from  a  Angle  man  to  a  woman  married,  do 
imply  in  the  ftrongeft  degree,  that  every  thing  that  I  contend  to  have  paffed,  had 
previoufly  pad  before  that  time,  and  no  woman  could  have  received  fuch  letters  at  that 
time  from  an  unmarried  man,  if  (he  had  not  laid  afide  all  referve,  and  no  man,  if  at  that 
time  he  owed  her  any  refpedt  due  to  her  birth,  could  have  written  fuch  letters  to  her. 
After  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  called  upon  to  take  the  command  of  fome  (hips, 
and  went  upon  an  expedition  about  fix  weeks  ;  in  the  courfe  of  that  expedition  he  took 
every  opportunity  that  could  pofiibly  occur,  and  where  none  occurred  he  took  them, 
for  writing  to  Lady  Grofvenor ;  and  there  are  letters  that  paffed  upon  that  occafion, 
•which  furni(h  the  moft  evident  demonftration  that  at  that  time  Lord  Grofvenor’s  dif- 
honour  was  complete:  one  of  the  letters,  dated  Portland  Road,  begins  in  this  ftile; 
<c  My  dear  little  angel,  I  wrote  my  laft  letter  to  you  yefterday  at  eleven  o’clock,  juft: 
“  when  we  fail’d.  I  din’d  at  two  o’clock,  and  as  for  the  afternoon,  I  had  fome  mufic; 
“  I  have  my  own  fervant  on  board  that  plays,  and  a  couple  of  hands  from  London, 
<c  for  the  fix  weeks  I  am  out: — we  were  a  good  many  at  dinner,  I  had  about  nine 
<c  people  yefterday,  and  (hall  have  more  when  the  reft  of  my  fquadron  joins  me,  they 

“  ftaid  with  me  till  near  feven. - 1  got  to  (upper  about  nine  o’clock,  but  I  could  not 

tc  eat,  and  fo  got  to  bed  about  ten: — I  then  prayed  for  you,  my  deareft  love,  kiffed 
cc  your  deareft  little  hair,  and  lay  down  and  dreamt  of  you,  had  you  on  the  dear 
tc  little  couch  ten  thoufand  times  in  my  arms,  killing  you,  and  telling  you  how  much 
I  loved  and  adored  you,  and  you  feemed  pleafed;  but  alas  when  I  woke,  I  found  it 

t£  all  delufion,  no  body  by  me  butmyfelf  at  fea.” - Gentlemen,  from  the  inaccuracy 

of  the  expreffions,  you  will  fee  evident  traces  of  the  fentiments  and  fpirit  in  which  the 
letters  were  written*,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  a  prince  of 
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his  high  expectation  could  have  received  an  education  that  would  not  have  qualified 
him  to  write  in  the  belt,  moft  accurate,  and  proper  ftile;  but  when  under  fuch  fenti- 
ments,  exprefiions  are  not  guarded,  from  the  ftrong  paffions  of  the  mind  that  are 
endeavouring  to  exprefs  themfelves.  The  letter  goes  on  dating  the  progrefs  of  his 
fleet,  and  a  lea  life,  which  is  not  material  to  read  to  you  now;  it  goes  on  in  another 
part,  “  When  I  between  five  and  fix  weeks  hence  fend  the  admiralty  word  that  I  am 
“  arrived  at  Spithead,  then  I  fhallonly  wait  juft  for  their  anlwer,  which  will  be  with 
“  me  in  a  few  hours,  to  ftrike  my  flag,  and  then  I  fhall  return  to  you  that  inftant, 
“  oh  my  love!  mad  and  happy  beyond  myfelf,  to  tell  you  how  I  love  you,  and  have 
“  been  ever  fince  I  was  feparated  from  you.”  The  letter  then,  goes  on  in  immaterial 
occurrences;  then  it  fays,  “  My  angel  of  my  heart,  pray  take  care  of  yourfelf  for 
tl  the  fake  of  your  faithful  fervant,  who  lives  but  to  love  you,  to  adore  you,  and  to 
<c  blefs  the  moment  that  has  made  you  generous  enough  to  own  it  to  him  ;  I  hope,  my 
“  dear,  nay,  I  will  dare  to  fay  you  never  will  have  reafon  to  repent  it.”  The  letter  then 
goes  on  with  feveral  other  occurrences  at  fea,  and  then,  after  a  long  quotation  of  the 
celebrated  poem  that  had  been  made  the  fubjed  of  his  royal  ftudy,  the  letter  proceeds 
thus,  “  Such  is  myamufement  to  read  thole  fort  of  things  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  our 

“  mutual  feelings  and  fituations.” - Gentlemen,  there  is  anotherletter,  wrote  like- 

wife  at  the  time  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  at  fea,  dated  Portland  Road  the  i;  th  of 
June,  which  is  wrote  pretty  much  in  the  fame  ftile  and  terms ;  the  exprefiions  are  ftrong 
aliufions  to  the  fituation,  which  are  full  as  decifive  as  thole  read  to  you  already;  no 
fuch  letters  could  in  a  common  courfeof  decency  obferved  in  the  world  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  to  any  woman  in  her  fituation,  nor  have  been  received  by  her,  as  the  tenor  imports 
they  were  anlwer’d  by  her,  unlefs  all  referve,  as  I  mentioned  before,  had  been  totally 
at  an  end,  and  he  nothing  to  afk,  that  was  in  her  power  to  grant:  the  letters  will  (hew 
you  the  anxious  defire  of  the  Duke,  that  (he  fhould  not  go  out  of  town,  for  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  family  was  to  go  into  Chelhire,  to  Lord  Grofvenor’s  feat,  in  the  fummer, 
which  had  been  put  oft' beyond  the  ufual  time,  upon  the  account  of  her  lying-in;  the 
letters  exprefs  his  wilh  that  it  might  not  happen  till  the  Duke’s  return;  accordingly  it 
did  not  happen ;  though  (he  had  pafled  the  ufual  time  of  being  able  to  travel  with 
fafety,  fhe  prevented  their  fetting  out  from  London  till  July  or  Auguft,  when  he 
returned  ;  fhe  continued  in  London  till  October.  In  the  courfe  of  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  he  was  returned,  you  will  have  an  account  of  their  meetings  in  Kenfington 
gardens,  and  St.  James’s  palace,  and  the  gardens,  and  of  her  going  to  his  apartments, 
or  fome  of  his  fervants ;  and  you  will  find  it  not  wholly  confined  to  thole  places,  but, 
as  people  by  degrees  having  efcaped  detedion  and  difeovery,  imagine  no  body  fees 
them,  and  that  their  fecret  is  well  kept,  and  therefore  (baking  off  all  reftraints  of  being 
confined  to  a  few  moments,  fhe  at  laft  goes  fairly  to  his  own  houfe  in  Pall-Mall,  it  may 
be  faid,  openly  and  publicly ;  it  is  poflible  that  a  lady  in  company  might  go  to  his  houle 
in  Pall-Mall  to  any  entertainment,  but,  in  the  fituation  (he  went  there,  it  is  impofiible 
it  can  be  aferibed  to  any  public  pleafurable  motive,  but  it  was  for  a  very  different  view ; 
and  her  facility  of  going  there  arofe  from  a  circumftance  that  does  honour  to  the  family, 
one  of  her  fitters  happening  to  have  apartments  at  St.  James’s  as  a  maid  of  honour  to 
her  majefty  :  Gentlemen,  you  will  recoiled  enough  of  the  palace,  of  that  part  of  it  in 
particular  that  comes  to  the  outer  gate  in  the  firft  court  of  the  palace,  which  are  the 
apartments  of  the  maids  of  honour,  to  underftand  the  part  of  the  tranfadions  I  am 
going  to  mention  :  Lady  Grofvenor  went  in  her  coach  to  St.  James’s  palace,  and  (he  got 
out  of  her  coach  and  ordered  the  fervants  to  wait  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace,  and 
then  fhe  went  into  the  Park  through  the  palace  to  the  Duke’s  apartments  in  Pall-Mall; 
in  the  Park  there  is  a  back  door  through  which  (he  went ;  fhe  continued  for  fome  con- 
fiderable  time  in  his  apartments,  and  then  returned  the  fame  way,  and  went  to  her 
coach  and  fervants :  this  was  done  repeatedly.  Gentlemen,  it  became  neceflary  for  her 
to  go  into  Chelhire,  and  upon  the  23d  of  Odober  fhe  was  to  fet  out  with  the  children 
and  family  and  their  attendants,  and  they  were  to  go  poft  to  Chelhire:  the  diftance 
from  London  to  Lord  Grofvenor’s  houfe  at  Eaton  in  Chelhire,  I  think,  is  about  182 
miles,  and  the  journey  was  with  poft-horfes.  They  fet  out  upon  the  Monday,  and  the 
firft  ftage  was  at  St.  Alban’s,  where  (he  arrived  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day. 
Gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  probable,  I  don’t  date  it  for  certain,  but  you  will  have  an 
account  that  upon  the  Monday  night  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  there  in  difguife. 
I  ftate  it  but  as  probable,  not  as  certain  ;  that  depends  upon  the  account  thofe  will  give 
from  whom  we  have  the  only  poflible  means  of  expeding  any  account.  Upon  the 
Tuefday  night  (he  got  to  Towcefter  in  the  evening;  about  two  o’clock  three  perfons 
came  into  the  inn  at  Towcefter  on  horfeback ;  they  afked  for  a  room  ;  they  were  (hewn 
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two  of  them  into  a  room  ;  they  enquired  for  bed-chambers,  had  them  looked  out  for 
them;  they  dined,  and  then  two  of  them  retired  to  their  rooms;  the  third  was  very 
little  feen:  the  account  they  gave  of  themfelves,  as  it  was  nfecefiary  to  give  fome 
account  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  maids  at  the  inn,  they  faid  they  were  farmers, 
the  one  was  Farmer  Tufh,  the  other  was  Farmer  Jones;  they  faid  they  were  come 
there  for  fome  money,  and  they  expected  a  man  to  bring  them  fome,  and  if  he  did  not 
come  before  twelve  at  night,  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  go  away*  Lady  Grofvenor 
came  to  the  inn,  and  fhe  retired  early  to  her  apartment,  and  about  two  o’clock  the  two 
farmers  ordered  a  poft-chaile,  and  fetout  for  Stony  Stratford  ;  the  third  perfon  ftaid  to 
take  care  of  the  horles.  Gentlemen,  you  will  prefently  obferve  the  reafon  of  that. 
The  next  day  Lady  Grofvenor  fet  out  from  Towcefier,  and  reached  Coventry,  and 
that  was  upon  the  25th  of  October;  you  will  find  that  was  a  court  day,  upon  which 
his  Royal  Highnefs  would  not  mifs  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  duty  to  the  King. 
The  farmers  fet  out  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  for  Stony  Stratford,  and  returned  again 
to  Towceiter  in  poft-chaifes  about  five  or  fix  o’clock  upon  the  Thurfday  morning.  I 
will  now  ftate  the  courfe  the  fervant  went ;  firft  he  went  to  Coventry  upon  the  25th, 
where  when  he  arrived  he  put  up  his  horfes ;  he  ordered  beds,  and  faid  he  was  to  wait 
for  people  to  come  there,  and  finding  they  did  not  come  that  night,  he  fet  off  the  next 
morning  in  the  road  onwards  towards  Chefhire;  the  two  arrived  about  five  or  fix 
o’clock ;  they  enquired  after  the  fervant  with  the  three  horfes,  and  were  told  he  was 
gone  on  with  them  ;  they  went  on  afterwards.  This  brings  on  the  account  of  what 
happened  afterwards  upon  the  courfe  of  the  journey;  I  will  avoid  Hating  the  exa6t 
defcription  of  thefe  perfon s ;  that  will  be  proved  by  the  evidence:  thefe  two  perfons. 
Farmer  Tufh  and  Farmer  Jones,  were  his  Royal  Highnefs  and  Mr.  Giddings  who 
has  the  honour  to  be  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  porter.  The  Lady  arrived  at  the  Four 
Croffes  in  the  road  to  Chefhire,  about  fix  o’clock  at  night,  but  about  two  o’clock  his 
Royal  Highnefs  andGiddings,  and  whether  the  fervant  or  not,  don’t  appear  in  evidence, 
but  he  is  confidered  as  fuch,  though  in  fome  inftances  his  intercourfe  was  more  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  fervant:  they  arrived  about  two  o’clock  on  horfeback,  they  imme¬ 
diately  enquired  for  a  bed-chamber,  which  was  chofen,  and  then  to  anfwer  and  fatisfy 
the  curiofity  of  the  people  of  the  houfe,  a  ftory  was  to  be  told  them,  which  was,  that 
the  young  gentleman  who  wore  a  black  fcratch  wig  much  down,  and  in  a  plain  drefs, 
with  the  flouch’d  hat,  was  young  Morgan,  called  likewife  the  young  Squire:  and  tt) 
prevent  enquiries,  and  obviate  the  enquiries  of  people  who  might  make  their  obferva- 
tions,  the  young  Squire  was  faid  to  be  weak  in  his  underftanding,  and  under  the  care 
of  Trufty,  which  name  Giddings  went  by  there.  They  dined  there,  and  immediately 
after  dinner  the  young  Squire  retired  to  his  room.  This  converfation  was  held  about 
him  to  make  the  people  lefs  attentive  to  what  might  pafs:  they  were  very  little  feen  in 
the  houfe,  except  on  their  firft  arrival  at  dinner-time.  About  fix  o’clock  Lady  Grof¬ 
venor  arrived  there;  fhe  chofe  her  bed-chamber  next  to  that  the  young  Squire  had 
chofen;  the  next  day,  which  was  Friday,  the  Lady  was  to  fet  out  from  the  Four  Croffes, 
and  intended  that  evening  to  beat  Whitechurch:  the  three  perfons  fet  out  early  in  the 
morning,  and  they  arrived  at  Whitechurch  about  two  o’clock;  there  they  immediately 
enquired  for  a  bed-chamber,  and  the  fame  ftory  was  continued  of  Mr.  Morgan  the 
young  Squire  being  out  of  his  mind  a  little,  and  attended  by  Mr.  Trufty  as  uftial;  and 
they  chalked  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber,  which  I  omitted  to  obferve  upon  the  former 
part  of  the  ftory.  My  Lady  Grofvenor  arrived  there  about  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening  ; 
fhe  immediately  defired  to  fee  a  room,  upon  which  the  maid  (hewed  her  the  beft  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  fhe  faid  fhe  did  not  like  that;  then  fhe  was  fhewn  another  room,  there 
fhe  faid  fhe  was  afraid  of  fire ;  and  then  fhe  was  fhewn  another,  that  was  too  near  the  dining 
room,  and  fomeexcufe  was  found  why  that  room  would  not  do  at  all,  it  was  not  convenient 
enough ;  and  then  fhe  was  fhewn  the  rooms  in  their  order,  and  it  was  remarkable  that  the 
room  fhe  chofe  was  very  convenient  for  the  chalked  room ;  this  was  reprefented  to  her  to  be 
the  worft  room  in  the  houfe,  it  was  damp  and  noify,  the  windows  were  broke,  and  it  was  not 
fit  for  alady  in  her  fituation, as  any  perfon  upon  their  own  account  would  have  chofen  the  beft 
room  they  could  undoubtedly,  but  fhe  liked  the  room  and  would  have  it,  and  chofe  it 
accordingly.  Lady  Grofvenor  retired  to  her  room,  and  the  young  Squire  was  retired, 
and  there  happened  nothing  in  the  houfe  more  remarkable,  except  about  twelve 
o’clock  in  the  night,  as  the  grand-daughter  and  one  of  the  maids  of  the  houfe  were  fitting 
up  in  the  parlour,  they  heard  a  noife,  which  they  thought  was  the  door  of  the  young 
Squire’s  room  opening,  and  upon  one  enquiring  what  it  was,  fhe  was  anfwered  by 
the  other,  Oh  it  is  only  the  door  of  the  Fool’s  room  ;  and  they  fuppofed  he  might 
walk  in  his  fleep ;  the  door  fhut  again,  the  noife  ceafed  and  they  went  to  bed  :  the 
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next  day  (upon  the  Saturday)  Lady  Grofvenor  was  to  reach  her  own  houfe  fhe  fet 
out  not  very  early  in  the  morning,  but  the  other  fet  out  before  her ;  they  ftopt  at  a 
houfe  called  Barn-hill,  in  the  road  to  Chefter-,  there  they  baited  their  horfes,  and  en¬ 
quired  of  the  man  of  the  houfe,  which  was  Lord  Grofvenor’s,  and  they  had  the  houfe 
pointed  out  to  them  ;  they  ftaid  there  till  the  Lady  palled  by,  and  then  they  went 
on  to  Chefter,  and  Lady  Grofvenor  went  to  Eaton,  which  is  no  great  diftance  from 
Chefter,  I  think  it  is  about  two  miles ;  when  they  came  to  Chefter,  they  put  up  at 
the  Faulcon-Inn  ;  then  they  took  their  horfes  when  they  had  refrefhed  themfelves  and 
rode  out,  and  ftaid  till  five  or  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening.  You  will  have  an  account 
when  they  went  from  Chefter  they  went  to  a  village  called  Ecclefton,  where  there  is 
a  public-houfe  •,  his  Royal  Llighnefs  and  Giddings  went  there ;  from  thence  they 
looked  out  for  the  fituation  of  Lord  Grofvenor’s  houfe,  and  then  they  went  acrofs  the 
fields  to  Lord  Grofvenor’s  park ;  they  returned  again  to  Ecclefton,  and  took  their 
horfes  and  went  that  night  to  Chefter.  Gentlemen,  I  will  ftate  to  you  the  conduct 
they  obferved  after  they  arrived  at  Chefter  till  their  leaving  it  entirely  :  they  went 
the  firft  day  to  Ecclefton,  that  place  being  convenient  to  the  houfe',  they  rode  out 
every  day  morning  and  afternoon  ;  they  were  at  Ecclefton  on  **.more  occafions 
than  one ;  upon  the  Wednefday  they  removed  to  Marford-hill,  and  ftaid  till 
the  Saturday  from  the  Wednefday ;  they  were  but  little  in  the  town  of  Chefter  5 
they  walked  about  a  great  deal  in  Lord  Grofvenor’s  places,  fometimes  a  fervant  hold¬ 
ing  their  horfes  and  they  two  were  walking  •,  they  were  feen  by  many  people,  but  you 
will  have  a  better  account  from  the  witnefles,  it  being  impoffible  for  us  to  ftate  the 
hours  and  different  places  where  they  were  feen.  They  removed  to  Marfo'rd-hill  upon 
the  Wednefday,  and  were  in  great  intimacy  with  the  man  at  that  place;  it  was  at  a 
poor  ale-houfe  •,  I  fuppofe  they  ordered  every  thing  in  the  houfe  ;  they  lay  there  that 
night ;  when  they  went  out  in  the  morning  they  talked  of  coming  back  again  ;  they 
made  a  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  man  and  his  family,  and  when  they  went  out 
in  the  morning  he  fuppofed  they  would  not  return  early,  but  they  came  back  fud- 
denly  and  faid  they  had  received  an  account  that  the  young  Squire’s  father  was  lying 
a  dying,  and  it  was  neceffary  he  fhould  go  poll  to  him,  and  yet  they  would  be  loon 
there  again  ;  what  was  before  ordered  to  be  ready  againft  their  return  was  got  ready 
immediately,  and  you  will  find  that  the  Duke  and  Giddings  fet  off  poft  for  London  : 
they  returned  again  upon  the  30th  of  November,  the  fame  two  perfons  with  another 
perfon  with  them  ;  then  there  were  four  in  the  party,  they  returned  to  this  houfe  at 
Marford-hill,  and  they  obferved  the  fame  conduct  as  formerly,  walking  out  frequently ; 
their  names  were  changed  ;  here  the  young  Squire,  who  was  before  without  a  name, 
had  the  name  of  Morgan,  and  the  other  went  by  the  name  of  Griffiths ;  they  ftaid 
from  the  30th  of  November  to  the  3d  of  December,  and  then  in  the  fame  manner 
they  left  it  a  little  abruptly.  It  will  be  now  neceffary,  feeing  how  they  were  difpofed  of 
in  thofe  inftances,  to  fee  how  Lady  Grofvenor  was  difpofed  of*,  fhe  walked  out  fre¬ 
quently,  and  you  will  find  fhe  immediately  fent  and  ordered  double  keys,  having  fome 
of  her  own  already  that  might  not  ftrike  the  fervants  with  any  thing  particular,  but 
you  will  have  an  account  that  during  the  interval  from  the  Saturday  to  the  Thurfday 
when  firft  Lady  Grofvenor  came  to  Eaton,  fhe  walked  out  conftantly  every  morning 
and  every  afternoon  ;  the  weather  was  by  no  means  tempting  for  walking,  but  fhe 
never  omitted  to  walk  out  every  day  during  that  time,  and  you  will  find  by  the  evi¬ 
dence,  flie  never  walked  out  at  any  other  time,  and  you  will  hear  from  different  wit- 
nefies  who  obferved  her  that  fhe  was  feen  talking  with  perfons  in  the  fields,  and  from 
fome  of  them  you  will  find  they  knew  the  perfon  fhe  was  talking  with,  and  the  fame 
things  occur  the  fecond  time  of  their  going  down  upon  the  30th  of  November  to  the 
13th  of  December,  and  then  in  the  fame  manner  fhe  was  conftant  in  her  walks  ;  fhe 
was  obferved  by  many  to  be  talking  with  thefe  perfons  already  fpoken  of.  You  will 
likewife  have  an  account  of  the  reafon  why  thefe  parties  left  the  place  fo  abruptly 
upon  both  times:  Lord  Grofvenor  had  returned  to  Eaton  upon  the  14th  of  Novem¬ 
ber-,  upon  the  14th  of  December  the  fame  thing  happened  again  ;  and  upon  the  oc- 
cafion  of  his  laft  going  down  the  Duke  happened  to  be  feen  by  perfons  who  knew 
him,  who  having  feen  him  before  they  had  fulpicions  that  there  would  be  a  ftory  railed 
in  the  country  very  unfavorable  of  thofe  perfons  and  their  elefigns  in  that  country. 
But  in  fa£t  none  of  the  country  people  fufpefted  the  real  motive  of  thofe  defigns.  The 
ftory  fpreading  perhaps  from  London  to  Chefhire  had  occafioned  fufpicions  upon  them, 
and  whether  thofe  fufpicions  had  been  confirmed  by  intelligence  I  cannot  ftate  to  you  % 
it  would  be  material  if  in  my  power,  but  it  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  pofiible  evi¬ 
dence  I  omit  to  fay  any  thing  about  it ;  it  is  fufficient  that  Lord  Grofvenor  had  his 
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fufpicions  confirmed,  my  Lord  Grofvenor  was  apprized  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  had 
left  town,  and  then  notice  was  given  to  an  old  i'ervant  of  Lord  Grofvenor’s  family, 
(his  Reward  I  think)  to  be  attentive  to  what  paft  upon  that  journey  at  that  period, 
and  he  accordingly  fent  to  another  perfon  who  was  an  officer  in  the  militia  in  Cheffiire, 
that  was  his  brother  •,  and  from  the  time  file  came  into  the  inn  at  St.  Alban’s  on  her 
return  home,  he  employed  himfeif  to  enquire  what  perfons  came  into  the  houfe  ;  the 
account  given  him  by  the  people  of  the  houfe  was,  that  there  was  no  company  in  the 
houfe  except  two  perfons ;  one  was  a  young  man  whom  they  believed  to  be  out  of  his 
mind,  and  the  other  a  perfon  attending  him  j  that  they  had  been  there  fometime, 
and  were  to  be  there  that  night:  the  man  obferved  he  fhould  not  have  been  fo  near 
Lady  Grofvenor’s  room  •,  he  faid  it  was  improper  to  have  a  madman  fo  near  her  room, 
it  would  difturb  the  children  likewife  ;  but  all  this  account  confirmed  Mr.  Stephens’s 
fufpicions  that  they  were  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  attendants.  After  dinner 
he  took  the  precaution  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  door  of  Lady  Grofvenor’s  bed-chamber, 
from  which  he  could  obferve  what  paffed  in  the  room  •,  the  fituation  was  not  very  fa¬ 
vorable,  but  it  gave  them  ao  opportunity  of  feeing  a  part  of  the  bed  and  room ; 
my  Lady  Grofvenor  retired  to  her  bed-chamber  pretty  early  ;  the  room  in  which  fhe 
'lay  led  into  another  room  •,  flie  locked  the  door  of  that  room,  and  put  the  key  in  her 
pocket,  after  having  difmiffed  the  maid  of  the  inn  that  came  to  warm  her  bed,  and 
locked  the  door  after  her  •,  you  will  obferve  both  the  doors  were  locked  by  Lady 
Grofvenpr  within  fide  •,  after  Stephens  came  up  he  liftened  attentively  at  the  door,  and 
he  was  pretty  confident  he  heard  two  voices.  Lady  Grofvenor’s  and  another  •,  then 
he  went  away,  and  came  fometime  after  and  liftened  again,  and  his  ideas  were  con¬ 
firmed  ;  but  not  trufting  his  own  ideas,  he  went  to  his  brother,  who  was  at  another 
place,  and  fetched  him ;  they  both  liftened  together,  and  they  were  convinced  there 
was  a  perfon  with  Lady  Grofvenor  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  according  to  the  beft  in¬ 
ference  they  could  make  out  they  were  within  the  curtains  of  the  bed  ;  upon  that 
Mr.  Stephens,  whom  I  ought  to  have  told  you,  obferved  the  motions  of  thofe  two  per¬ 
fons,  and  found  they  had  ordered  a  poft-chaife  to  be  ready  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  Stephens  thought  there  was  no  time  to  delay,  and  with  his  brother  and 
the  other  fervants  he  burft  open  the  door  •,  it  burft  from  its  hinges  and  returned  upon 
the  locks  that  was  clofe  within  fide  *,  it  was  done  inftantly  ;  both  parties  were  in  the 
utmoftconfternation  •,  Lady  Grofvenor  attempted  to  go  into  the  other  room,  the  Duke, 
unable  tofpeak,  ftood  confounded  and  frightened  •,  Lady  Grofvenor  was  buttoning  up 
her  travelling  drefs  ufed  upon  the  journey,  which,  upon  the  firft  difcovery,  was  open 
and  her  neck  bare,  and  unbuttoned  ;  fhe  was  buttoning  up  with  lurprize  and  confter- 
nation,  and  upon  that  occafion  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  buttoning  up  his  drefs.  The 
Lady  fell  down  in  running  away  ;  Stephens  ran  to  her  to  affift  her  in  getting  up,  and 
his  Royal  Highnefs  was  going  to  the  door  likewife  ;  Stephens  ordered  them  not  to  lec 
that  gentleman  go  out  ;  he  went  back,  and  then  Mr.  Stephens  faid  there  was  no  harm 
intended  to  his  perfon,  and  turned  round  to  the  people  and  afkecl  them  this  queftion. 
Do  you  know  who  this  perfon  is  ?  The  lervants  anfwered  it  was  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  would  not  tell  who  he  was,  but  he  faid  if  Stephens 
would  go  with  him  into  the  next  room  he  would,  tell  him ;  they  went  into  another 
room,  and  before  the  time  he  had  reached  that  room  the  whole  houfe  was  alarmed  ; 
the  maids  and  other  people  came  in  upon  the  appearance  of  new  faces,  and  when 
they  were  all  got  into  the  other  room  where  the  Duke  went,  he  faid,  Take  notice, 
gentlemen,  I  am  not  in  Lady  Grofvenor’s  bed-chamber  :  the  anfwer  to  him  was — he 
certainly  was  there  when  they  came  to  him;  and  they  faid  they  would  take  their  oath 
of  it ;  they  examined  the  bed,  and  as  they  found  the  fituation  of  the  bed,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  two  pelffons  had  lain  upon  it,  and  it  was  exceedingly  difordered  ;  the 
chambermaid  was  applied  to,  ffie  faid  fhe  had  made  it  very  orderly,  and  never  left  it 
in  that  condition,  and  fhe  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  fituation  in  which  it  was 
afterwards  found.  Stephens  told  his  Royal  Highnefs  he  was  forry  for  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  but  it  was  what  he  was  obliged  to  do,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  his  mafter  which 
obliged  him  to  aft  as  he  had  done  in  the  affair,  and  affured  his  Royal  Highnefs  he 
would  not  meet  with  any  obftruftion,  and  he  might  go  where  he  pleaied,  and 
accordingly  lie  went  away  for  London.  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  conducted  this 
affair  to  thelaft  decifive  fcene  of  it  •,  I  have  gone  through  the  relation  upon  the  general 
circumftances,  fo  far  as  is  neceftary  to  guide  your  attention  to  the  courfe  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  will  be  given  *,  you  will  obferve  upon  it  four  material  circumftances,  all 
operating  equally  ftrong  to  conviftion  in  this  caufe.  Firft,  the  private  meeting  be¬ 
tween  his  Royal  Highnefs  and  Lady  Grofvenor  at  his  own  houfe,  Kenfington-gardens, 
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and  other  places,  but  above  all  the  meetings  at  the  Countefs  DonhofF’s.  Secondly, 
all  the  letters,  referring  to  the  fituation  in  which  they  had  both  been,  and  the  very 
ftrong  expreffions  which  fhevv  that  all  had  pafifed  between  them  that  could  pafs. 
Thirdly,  the  uncommon  journey  he  took  under  the  different  difguifes  into  Chefhire, 
his  flaying  there,  and  the  opportunities  he  fought  with  fo  much  hazard  and  difficul¬ 
ty,  in  fituations  fo  derogatory  from  and  difagreeable  to  his  birth.  And  laftly,  the 
fcene  at  St.  Alban’s,  which  cannot  leave  much  room  to  doubt  even  in  the  minds  of 
perfons  moft  unwilling  to  believe.  When  all  thefe  circumftances  I  have  repeated  to 
you  are  proved,  and  the  witnefies  will  relate  many  particulars  which  I  have  paffed 
over,  you  cannot  have  the  leaft  opportunity  to  pronounce  Lord  Grofvenor  has  not 
made  out  his  cafe.  If  this  was  a  cafe  depending  upon  nice  ambiguous  proof ;  if  this 
was  a  queftion  upon  which  there  was  a  balance  of  evidence,  it  would  be  proper  to 
enter  into  a  difcuffion  of  the  nature  and  import  of  the  evidence,  to  fupport  fuch  a 
charge,  and  upon  what  principles  you  ought  to  weigh  it,  and  upon  what  circum- 
ftances  you  would  form  certain  conclufions ;  if  it  was,  I  fhould  only  mifpend  your 
time.  But  this  is  not  a  caufe  depending  upon  a  courfe  of  equivocal  circumftances 
but  on  the  contrary  innumerable  circumftances  concurring  together  of  incidents 
■which  are  impoffible  to  be  explained  away,  and  impoffible  to  receive  an  in¬ 
nocent  conftrudtion,  not  to  be  taken  only  as  feparate  circumftances,  but  in  that 
view  when  all  is  united  as  equally  incapable  of  being  palliated,  the  united  force 
of  them  is  irreftftible  to  convidtion ;  I  believe  it  will  not  be  difputed  that,  in 
caufes  like  this,  nothing  lefs  than  ocular  witnefies  to  diredt  fadts  can  be  admitted  ;  no 
fuch  rule  has  or  can  prevail  in  this  caufe,  as  in  every  other  caufe  a  ftrong  fubftantial 
proof  operates  with  more  force  than  it  can  in  any  cafe  if  parties  are  wicked  enough  to 
make  up  evidence  to  contradidl  the  truth ;  but  in  this  cafe  there  is  more  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  proof  than  probable  evidence ;  if  diredl  evidence  was  to  be  offered  to  you,  if 
witnefies  were  to  fay  they  faw  them  in  bed  together,  that  would  leave  fomething  to  be 
inferred  by  the  jury,  and  that  inference  may  be  as  well  made  of  other  circumftances 
as  of  that  fingle  circumftance,  as  whether  or  not  it  was  impoffible  that  it  could  happen 
in  any  other  fituation  than  between  fheets.  If  you  were  to  hear  pofitive  witnefies  fay 
they  had  feen  the  parties  in  bed,  I  fhould  think  if  fuch  evidence  was  offered  it  would 
be  a  very  fufpicious  evidence.  In  one  remarkable  caufe  the  fpiritual  court  did  deem  it 
exceedingly  fufpicious,  and  would  not  divorce  the  parties  becaufe  the  parties  are 
never  fo  indifcreet,  but  prudence  may  preferve  them  from  being  found  in  the 
fadt.  Gentlemen,  this  is  an  action  now  founded  upon  the  injury  Lord  Grofvenor  has 
fuftained  in  the  relation  of  a  hulband  j  it  is  therefore  to  be  proved  in  the  fame  courfe, 
as  in  any  other  relation ;  and  the  evidence  I  have  laid  before  you,  I  am  fure,  if  the 
witnefies  fupport  it,  is  fufficient  to  eftablifli  the  plaintiff’s  right  in  a  civil  a6tion:  I 
have  no  objedtion,  and  I  dare  fay  you  will  find  this  is  a  criminal  tranfadlion,  and  the 
law  in  thofe  cafes  is  penal ;  and  the  law  has  fixed  no  other  method  in  fuch  crimes, 
but  a  jury  by  way  of  damages  may  give  them  fatisfadlion,  upon  the  confideration  of 
the  injury.  If  that  argument  fhould  be  urged  with  regard  to  the  evidence  that  it  is 
only  circumftantial,  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  to  diftinguifh  it,  where  the  evidence  is 
fo  ftrong  between  this  and  any  caufe  of  a  criminal  nature  ;  crimes  are  to  be  proved  by 
circumftantial  evidence,  even  murder;  there  is  no  cafe  but  may  be  proved  by  circum¬ 
ftantial  evidence,  and  there  is  no  cafe  but  circumftantial  evidence  is  fufficient,  even 
to  fix  the  party  and  crime,  and  fubjedt  the  party  to  a  lofs  of  life.  That  could  amount 
to  more  than  the  prefent  cafe  ;  confider  the  circumftances,  the  fcene  at  St.  Alban’s 
upon  the  21ft  of  December,  a  gentleman  not  coming  there  accidentally,  but  by  affig- 
jiation  with  a  lady ;  he  is  admitted  in  that  bedrchamber  where  no  perfon  but  Lady 
Grofvenor  could  admit  him  ;  the  door  is  locked  upon  the  infide  ;  he  came  there  know¬ 
ing  her  to  be  there,  and  comes  there  in  difguife,  remains  in  the  houfe  in  that  difguif^, 
is  admitted  in  her  bed-chamber  in  an  undue  time ;  it  certainly  is  not  an  innocent 
meeting,  it  is  in  confequence  of  an  affignation.  If  I  afk  whatpurpofe  is  the  meeting, 
every  man  can  anfwer  that  queftion,  it  is  evident  enough  what  the  purpofe  was.  If  I 
afk  whether  it  was  completed,  the  anfwer  to  that  is,  yes,  they  were  detected.  If  I  afk 
why  fufficient  time  was  given,  the  witnefies  will  anfwer  that,  it  can  have  but  one  con- 
ftrudlion,  it  denotes  a  criminal  detection ;  but  the  circumftances  of  that  detection 
fhew  a  criminal  purpofe  adtually  completed.  With  regard  to  the  Duke  coming  there, 
it  may  be  faid,  that  the  intention  was  extremely  innocent ;  I  prefume  it  may  be  faid 
becaufe  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  only  objedt  of  the  Duke’s  journey  to  St.  Alban’s  was 
to  acquaint  Lady  Grofvenor  of  the  reports  in  the  news  papers  that  were  pretty  judicial 
as  to  her  character,  and  he  came  to  acquaint  her  of  it.  Gentlemen,  you  will  confider 
how  abfurd  and  totally  improbable  it  is :  if  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  that 
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communication  to  my  Lady  Grofvenor,  there  was  no  difficulty  of  writing,  or  fending, 
or  waiting  till  the  next  day,  when  ffie  was  to  be  in  London  :  why  difguifed  ?  why  m 
waiting  ?  But  was  it  confulted  with  my  Lady  Grofvenor  that  he  was  to  come  ? 
meeting  with  her  was  concerted  to  be  fure,  as  none  could  come  there  but  in  confe- 
quence  of  her  previous  knowledge.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  the  houfe  : 
fetting  apart  the  refpedb  due  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  taking  a  prince  of  the  blood 
out  of  the  queftion,  fuppofing  any  other  perfon  of  the  higheft  condition  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  fuppofing  they  had  been  with  Lady  Grofvenor  at  that  time,  and  that  my  Lord 
Grofvenor  had  arrived  that  evening  in  St.  Alban’s,  and  had  come  immediately  to  her 
bed-chamber  and  found  a  man  in  the  bed-chamber  with  her,  fuppofing  any  man  only 
liftening  to  the  firft  dilates  of  jealoufy  had  done  that  which  the  law  in  that  cafe  deems 
juftifiable,  and  if  brought  to  his  trial  upon  it,  is  there  a  jury  upon  that  cafe  that  would  not 
fay  the  man  was  juftifiable  in  that  he  haddeftroyed  a  man  found  in  adultery  with  his  wife? 
That  is  taking  thefad;  in  the  ftrongeft  view  it  can  be  placed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  upon 
dating  and  proving  the  circumftances  in  that  refpeft,  that  the  jury  will  pronounce  a 
perfon  fo  found  in  fuch  a  fituation,  and  being  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  the  law  allows  not, 
to  be  a  guilty  perfon.  How  can  the  meetings  at  the  Countefs  Donhoff’s  be  account¬ 
ed  for?  the  meetings  at  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  own  houfe  in  Pall-Mall  ?  For  it 
will  be  proved  to  you,  that  Lady  Grofvenor  does  in  perfon  go  privately  to  his  houfe  \ 
how  can  ffie  go  to  fuch  a  houfe  as  his  houfe  in  that  private  manner  with  fecurity  ? 
Her  going  through  the  palace  as  if  fhe  went  only  to  fee  her  fifter,  was  all  artifice  to 
avoid  a  difcovery  where  ffie  went ;  it  is  impoffible  ffie  could  go  there  with  any  inno¬ 
cent  view.  What  was  wanting  upon  the  occafion  of  their  meeting  at  the  Countefs’s  ? 
Was  inclination  wanting  ?  Had  the  Duke  failed  by  referve  ?  At  that  time  the  letters 
tell  you  the  confequence;  he  told  her  he  loved  her,  and  was  happy  that  ffie  loved  him ; 
both  were  young,  no  witnefs  was  by  ;  it  is  impoffible  to  imagine  all  had  not  paffed 
that  was  neceffary  to  pafs  to  complete  Lord  Grofvenor’s  diffionour.  If  we  lay  that 
out  of  the  queftion,  confider  the  nature  of  the  letters  themfelves ;  I  will  not  talk  of 
the  letters  that  were  wrote  to  Lady  Grofvenor  in  that  interval  when  a  woman’s  fentb- 
ments,  from  a  thought  of  religion,  fhould  have  been  all  excited  another  way  j  then 
ffie  was  receiving  and  returning  letters  from  the  Duke,  that  it  muft  be  impoffible  for 
a  modeft  woman  to  receive  without  being  looked  upon  with  a  degree  of  blame.  But 
confider  the  other  letters  wrote  from  on  board  his  ffiip,  the  letters  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  to  you,  which  tells  her,  “  I  had  you  upon  the  dear  little  couch,”  alluding  in 
direct  terms  to  the  fcenes  to  which  that  couch  had  been  a  witnefs  :  it  is  im¬ 
poffible  for  perfons  of  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  Duke  and  Lady  Grofvenor,  who 
were  bred  up  with  people  of  decency  and  refpetft,  and  whofe  language  muft  have 
been  modeft  and  corrett  from  their  education,  to  talk  in  plainer  terms  than  could 
be  expreffed  in  modeft  terms.  What  does  he  mean  by  their  mutual  feelings  and 
fituations  ?  Is  it  poffible  to  allude  more  dire&ly  to  or  tell  in  plainer  terms  the  circum- 
ftance  in  Lady  Donhoff’s  houfe  ?  It  carries  with  it  the  ftrongeft  conviftion  poffible  •,  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  other  expreffions  in  the  letter  ;  the  whole  terms  of  the  letter, 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  language  ffiews  the  circumftance  now  brought  to  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  upon  :  in  the  letter  he  bleffes  the  moment  that  has  made  her  generous  enough 
to  own  her  paffion  for  him  :  every  body  in  the  world  knows  the  reafon 
of  that  to  be  what  is  underftood  to  be  the  proving  and  giving  the  laft  fatal  proof  of 
her  paffion,  by  owning  her  paffion.  He  concludes  one  letter  with  faying,  “  he  is  fure 
“  ffie  will  never  repent  it what  more  is  neceffary  to  fupport  this  a& ion  in  ther 
ftridteft  fenfe  of  the  cafe?  confider  the  journey  into  Cheffiire,  confider  with  yourfelves 
a  moment,  what  it  muft  coft  him  in  his  own  mind  to  fubmit  to  many  things  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  courfeof  that  journey,  and  how  eager  he  muft  have  been  in  the  feduc- 
tion  of  Lady  Grofvenor ;  thofe  mortifying  circumftances  that  obliged  him  to  keep 
company  with  his  own  porter,  who  appeared  as  his  fervant  and  fometimes  companion, 
to  a  perfon  educated  as  his  Royal  Highnefs  has  been,  and  at  that  diftance  from  home, 
who  ufually  is  accompanied  by  royalty  and  ufed  to  that  refpedt ;  I  don’t  know  any 
circumftance  more  difficult  to  fuggeft  than  the  familiarity  thofe  perfons  had  with  him  ; 
all  that  is  overcome,  all  that  had  led  him  through  that  difficulty,  all  overbalanced 
every  confideration  ;  he  forgot  what  he  owed  to  himfelf,  to  his  birth,  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  facred  rights  of  matrimony  ;  he  forgot  that  and  his  own  dignity,  and  his 
birth,  and  all  in  the  courfe  of  months  together,  by  repeated  a<5ts  demonftrating  thofe 
maxims,  the  whole  of  which  we  will  prove  in  the  prefent  caufe:  it  is  impoffible  to  be 
mifunderftood  by  a  jury  accuftomed  to  confider  the  nature  of  evidence ;  they  muft 
obferve  with  what  view  his  Royal  Highnefs  condefcended  to  lay  afide  his  dignity  forfo 
many  months  together  j  it  is  impoffible  for  him  not  to  gain  the  object  he  fought  after 
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with  lb  much  difficulty,  and  that  all  his  endeavours  fhould  happen  to  prove  ineffectual, 
which  would  be  a  diredl  contradiction  to  the  witneffes  who  jpeak  to  the  con-fufioa 
of  the  parties,  and  againft  his  own  letters,  and  it  would  overturn  all  idea  of  evidence  and 
certainty.  Incaufesofthiskind,it  exceeds  the  credulity  of  any  perfonsof  the  mod  bounded 
inclination  to  advance  her  honour  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  and  impoleupon 
the  credulity  of  the  world ;  it  is  impoffible  fo  many  abfurdities  fhould  impofe  upon  your 
judgement.  I  fhould  here  conclude  the  caufe,  and  give  you  no  farther  trouble  till  the 
evidence  has  been  heard,  if  I  had  reafon  to  imagine,  I  fhould  have  occalion  to  add  refs 
you  a  fecond  time  ;  as  I  do  believe  it  is  probable  I  fhall  not  have  an  opportunity  of  tak¬ 
ing  up  anymore  of  your  time  in  what  occurs  to  me  at  prefent,  I  fhall  fubmit  to  your 
confideration  a  few  words  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  damages.  In  all  cafes  the 
damages  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  injury,  and  the  quality  of  the  injury,  and  in  all 
cafes  it  depends  upon  the  character  and  fituation  of  the  injured  perfon,  and  of  the  per- 
fon  who  has  committed  the  injury;  confider  then  the  fhort  Hate  of  this  caufe,  his  Royal 
Highnefs  is  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  he  has  debauched  the  wife  of  a  peer  of  England. 
If  you  confider  the  perfons,  there  is  no  fum  of  damages  fufficient;  if  you  confider  the 
example  with  regard  to  the  public,  no  imaginary  fum  is  too  high.  This,  as  I  began  in 
the  opening  to  ftatetoyou,  is  the  firft  inftance  where  an  adtion  of  the  kind  has  been 
brought  againft  a  perfon  of  the  defendant’s  high  rank  and  quality,  and  it  depends  to¬ 
tally  and  entirely  upon  your  verdidt,  whether  this  is  the  laft  occafion  that  ever  will  be 
given  for  fuch  an  action  as  this.  All  men  know,  you  muft  know  gentlemen,  from 
your  obfervation  of  the  world,  from  reading  and  experience,  that  the  conductor  princes 
is  an  objedt  of  national  as  well  as  private  concern-,  that  their  elevated  fituation  gives 
them  many  facilities  of  obtaining  the  accomplifhment  of  moft  irregular  wilhes ;  the 
refpedt  paid  to  their  rank  will  introduce  them  in  fituations  which  are  denied  to  private 
perfons;  and  will  impofe  greatly  upon  the  vanity  of  a  woman,  nay,  even  upon  the 
vanity  of  men,  who  think  themfelves  honoured  to  have  the  notice  of  a  prince  ;  in  the 
courfe  of  their  family  they  are  too  long  permitted  to  be  unfufpedted :  you  know  of  how 
much  confequence  it  is  to  check  thele  irregularities,  in  order  to  der be  a.  beneficial 
example  through  all  ranks  of  fociety.  Gentlemen,  I  have  already  admitted  I  Ihould 
have  no  objection  to  confider  this  with  refpedt  to  the  evidence  given  as  a  criminal  cafe,- 
with  refpedt  to  the  damages  you  are  to  give,  and  the  council  for  the  defendant  can  have 
no  objedtion  to  take  it  fo  in  this  caufe.  It  has  been  ufual  to  confider  thefe  cafes  as  cri¬ 
minal,  and  the  judges  have  formerly  formed  their  diredtions  upon  this  principle,  the 
quality  of  the  defendant,  and  example  with  regard  to  the  public,  which  were  the  only 
confiderations who  the  plaintiff  is,  is  totally  immaterial ;  put  him  upon  a  level  with 
every  other  fubject,  and  confider  the  quality  of  the  defendant,  and  the  influence  arifing 
upon  it;  confider  what  is  the  punifhment  and  damages  due  upon  fuch  an  offence,  in 
fuch  a  cafe  as  this ;  in  all  caufes  this  has  been  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  was  taken. 
If  the  defendant  had  been  a  domeftic,  and  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  a  crime,  it  would 
have  much  aggravated  the  guilt,  and  fuch  a  circumftance  and  the  punifhment  ought 
to  be  more  fevere.  I  have  heard  of  an  unfortunate  cafe,  where  the  plaintiff  was  a  noble 
lord  in  Ireland,  and  the  offender  was  a  near  relation  to  him.  and  the  refentmentof  the 
jury  made  them  give  a  verdict  of  perpetual  banifliment;  they  thought  it  unfit  for  him 
to  live  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  verdidt  had  that  effedt  to  drive  him  out  of  Ireland: 
and  in  another  cafe,  where  the  offender  v/as  a  domeftic,  and  the  man  not  worth  five 
fhillings  in  the  world,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdidt  of  5000/.  taking  for  an  example, 
that  the  punifhment  fhould  amount  to  perpetual  imprifonment  of  the  party.  1  remem¬ 
ber  upon  the  cafe  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age.,  who  was  an  apprentice,  being  guilty 
of  criminal  conversation,  and  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  100/.  damages  againft  the  boy, 
that  v/as  proved  to  be  not  worth  a  fhiliing  in  the  world,  for  the  fake  of  imprifonment. 
Gentlemen,  how  to  draw  conclufions  with  regard  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  defen¬ 
dant,  I  own  I  am  at  a  lofs,  becaufe  the  naming  him  is  fufficient ;  it  is  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  entitled  by  his  birth  to  every  degree  of  refpedt,  in  whole  conduct  the  public  is 
deeply  interefted,  whpfe  example  as  vicious  in  his  high  fituation  is  moft  dangerous;  a 
precedent  for  damages  in  fuch  cafes  as  this  I  can  find  none,  but  one  inftance  upon 
record  where  a  prince  of  the  blood  has  been  the  party  upon  record  in  a  court  of  juftice  *, 
but  then  the  prince  was  the  plaintiff,  and  the  brother  of  king  Charles  II.  it  was  an 
adtion  for  words  fpoken,  and  becaufe  of  the  quality  of  the  plaintiff,  the  jury  thought 
proper  to  give  the  prince  100,000/.  in  damages;  this  is  an  inftance  appearing  upon 
record.  In  this  cafe  the  prince  appears  as  defendant.  If  that  prince,  the  Duke  of 
York,  had  been  the  defendant,  there  the  jury  would  not  have  hefitated  to  have  given 
the  fame  fum  againft  him,  which  was  extorted  from  a  perfon  of  no  rank.  Gentlemen, 
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if  this  cafe  had  then  happened,  if  the  abtion  had  been  brought  againft  that  prince, 
much  alleviation  and  much  extenuation  might  have  beenurgedin  that  behalf;  firft,  the 
corruption  of  a  licentious  court;  in  the  next  place,  the  daily  example  of  the  prince  upon 
the  throne,  whofe  condudt  was  publicly  irregular.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  happy  for  this 
kingdom,  no  fuch  circumftance  of  alleviation  can  be  urged:  his  Royal  Highnefs  has  in 
his  own  family  nothing  but  the  firft  example  of  piety  and  conjugal  fidelity;  it  would 
be  happy  if  his  majefty’s  regular  condudt  could  diffufe  into  his  family,  and  diffufe  into 
his  fubjebts,  to  make  them  pure  as  he  is :  therefore  it  will  admit  of  no  extenuation  in 
this  cale;  upon  the  contrary,  you  will  admit  it  is  a  circumftance  of  aggravation,  as  he 
was  unfeduced  by  domeftic  example,  that  his  Royal  .Highnefs  fhould  unfortunately 
make  himfelf  the  firft  inftance  where  a  brother  of  a  family  upon  the  throne  hasfeduced 
the  wife  of  a  peer  of  England.  Now  concerning  the  damages,  with  refpebt  to  the  defen¬ 
dant,  I  fhould  conceive  the-fevereft  verdidt  you  can  poftibly  give  is  for  the  defendant 
the  moft  falutary  :  for  it  cannot  exift  that  no  damages  you  can  give  will  have  the 
effedt  intended  by  the  jury;  but  the  fevereft  verdidt,  with  regard  to  him,  will  have  the 
moft  falutary  effedt:  in  the  firft  place,  it  will  teach  his  Royal  Highnefs  this  great  and 
ufeful  leffon,  that  the  laws  of  England  in  the  hands  of  an  Englifh  jury  are  fuperior  to 
the  moft  elevated  degree  of  rank,  and  it  will  urge  him  to  principles  more  noble  than 
the  fedudtion  of  a  nobleman’s  wife  ;  it  will  teach  him  what  his  anceftors  have  done  in 
making  the  laws  of  the  country,  that  they  can  punifh  even  in  the  perfon  of  a  prince, 
and  they  can  reward  nobly  in  the  perfon  of  a  prince  :  it  has  been  the  cafe  in  many  in- 
Itances ;  this  will  corredt  his  exceffes,  and  would  with  the  fame  liberality  reward  his 
merit,  and  ftate  his  merit  in  a  point  of  light  equal  with  the  rank  he  fupports.  In  what¬ 
ever  light  the  public  may  have  unfortunately  held  him,  they  cannot  regard  your  verdidt 
in  a  wrong  light ;  for  the  extraordinary  attendance  fhews  the  anxiety  of  the  public,  and 
it  is  not  only  from  curiofity,  but  anxiety  to  fee  to  what  degree  you  will  carry  your 
refentment  againft  fuch  a  crime,  fo  fatal  and  dangerous  to  the  world  and  fociety. 
Gentlemen,  the  cuftody  of  a  public  example  refts  in  your  hands,  and  when  compared 
to  that,  the  honour  of  an  Englifh  nobleman  is  an  indifferent  fubjedt;  the  chaftity  of 
women,  and  the  fandtity  of  marriage,  all  depend  upon  the  impreffion  your  verdidt 
will  give;  from  the  weight  and  importance  of  fuch  a  tranfadtion  as  this,  committed  by 
a  perion  fituated  fo  high  as  the  prefent  defendant  is.  I  am  convinced  the  expectation 
of  the  public  will  not  be  deceived  :  good  men  will  find  vice  checked  in  this  inftance  in 
fo  fignal  a  manner,  that  it  will  operate  in  reformation  much  beyond  this  particular 
inftance;  to  fhew  young  men,  diforderly  licentious  men,  indulging  and  abufing  the 
facility  their  title,  rank  and  fortunes  give  them,  that  an  Englifh  jury  confider  the  rights 
of  fociety,  as  not  to  permit  the  facred  rights  of  marriage  to  be  facrificed  to  the  inordi¬ 
nate  wifhes  of  young  men,  and  that  no  rank  will  protedt  them  from  your  equal  diftri- 
bution  of  juftice  ;  and  the  greater  the  offender,  it  is  juft  the  punifhment  fhould  be  in 
proportion.  Upon  thefe  confiderations  I  fhail  fubmit  the  caufe  to  you;  it  is  probable  I 
fliall  have  no  opportunity  of  making  any  more  obfervations ;  and  to  conclude,  I  could 
vvifh  to  have  ftated  this  cafe  with  all  its  weight,  and  with  all  imaginable  candour  in  my 
power;  and  in  the  opening  of  the  evidence,  if  I  have  inattentionally  ftated  any  circum- 
ilance  to  which  there  is  no  pofitive  evidence,  it  is  contrary  to  my  intention,  and  I  hope 
you  will  overlook  it.  I  have  ftated  as  carefully  as  I  can  the  circumftances  which  I  am 
confident  will  be  given  in  evidence ;  if  I  have  gone  farther,  I  hope  you  will  attribute  it 
on  my  part  as  a  mere  miftake. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Taylor  examined, 

§>.  Do  you  know  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 

A .  Yes. 

£>.  Do  you  know  Lady  Grofvenor? 

A.  Yes. 

gK  Do  you  know  when  they  were  married  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  married  them  July  the  19th,  1764. 

G)  Where? 

•Xj, 

A.  St.  George’s  Hanover  Square. 

Did  you  live  in  the  family  before  this  affair  happened? 

A.  Yes.  '  • 

6).  Upon  what  terms  did  they  live  together? 

A.  Mutual  affection,  I  believe. 

<%.  How  many  children  are  there? 
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A.  Only 


tq.  Richard  Lord  Grofvenor,  Plaintiff : 

A.  Only  one  child,  I  believe. 

6).  Were  they  always  upon  good  terms  ? 

A.  I  never  faw  any  time  when  they  were  otherwife.’ 

/.  ,  '  1  .  ■;  •  t 

Crofs  Examination', 

You  did  not  mean  to  fpeak  with  reference  to  any  particular  time,  but  always 
known  to  be  fo  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Elizabeth  Sutton  fworn, 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  in  May  lad  was  a  twelve-month  ? 

A .  At  the  Countefs  Donhoff’s. 

Q.  Are  you  a  fervant  there? 

A.  No,  I  only  take  care  of  the  houfe  in  her  abfence. 

When  did  you  take  that  care  upon  you  ? 

A.  About  the  8th  of  May. 

Did  the  Countefs  go  out  of  town  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Do  you  know  Lady  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q  When  did  Lady  Grofvenor  come  to  the  houfe  ? 

A.  My  Lady  went  out  of  town  and  came  back  the  Monday  after. — Lady  Grofvenor 
Vifited  my  Lady  when  fhe  was  in  town. — My  Lady  went  out  of  town  again. 

%  When? 

A.  About  a  weeks  time,  and  then  fhe  ftaid  five  weeks. 

Q  Do  you  remember  any  thing  of  Lady  Grofvenor  coming  to  the  houfe  S’ 

A.  The  day  my  Lady  went  out  of  town,  Lady  Grofvenor  came. 

Q  What  time  of  the  day  was  it,  can  you  remember? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  pad  feven,  and  near  eight  at  night,  as  near  as  I  can  guefsj 

Q  Was  your  Lady  out  of  town  then  ? 

A.  She  went  out  of  town  that  afternoon. 

Q  What  happened  when  Lady  Grofvenor  came? 

A.  She  afked  for  my  Lady,  I  faid  flic  was  out  of  town. — Lady  Grofvenor  faid  die 
knew  my  Lady  would  be  in  town  that  evening,  and  when  her  Ladyfhip  faid  fo,  I  did 
not  know  what  fhe  expected — I  did  not  expert  my  Lady. — Lady  Grofvenor  came  in, 
and  faid  her  brother  would  come,  or  afked  me  whether  her  brother  was  come,  one  or 
the  other  I  am  fure. 

Where  did  Lady  Grofvenor  go  then  ? 

A.  Diredlly  up  flairs  into  the  drawing  room. 

j^.  What  happened  then  ? 

A.  I  can’t  be  fure,  but  I  think  I  ftaid  in  the  hall  below  flairs  to  take  care  of  the  door. 

J-jk  Did  any  other  perfon  come  that  evening  ? 

A.  In  about  half  an  hour  there  came  a  perfon  in  a  chair  with  a  double  knock;  I 
opened  it,  and  the  chair  was  brought  into  the  hall  with  the  curtains  clofe ;  the  man 
opened  the  top  of  the  chair,  and  a  gentleman  got  out  and  run  up  flairs  diredtly. 

ijk  Did  you  obferve  his  perfon  ? 

A.  I  faw  nothing  but  his  back ;  he  had  a  blue  coat  on. 

Then  as  foon  as  he  got  out  of  the  chair,  he  ran  up  flairs? 

A .  Yes,  he  did  very  quick,  and  went  into  the  room  where  lady  Grofvenor  was. 

Did  you  fee  him  there? 

A.  I  did. 

What  happened  while  they  were  there  ? 

A.  I  ftaid  below  fome  rime  to  fhut  the  door  after  the  two  chairmen,  and  then  I  wen£ 
down  flairs  about  my  bufinefs.  When  it  was  time  for  to  light  candles,  I  took  candles 
into  the  room,  and  a  pair  of  fnuffers:  when  I  went  up  to  the  door  I  knocked  at  it, 
and  I  think  one  of  them  faid.  Come  in:  I  went  in  direflly;  when  I  came  in,  the 
gentleman  and  the  lady  were  fitting  upon  the  couch.  Lady  Grofvenor  at  the  top,  and 
the  gentleman  at  the  bottom. 

Court  &).  How  did  you  fay  they  were  fitting  on  the  couch  ? 

A.  The  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom,  but  clofe  to  each  others 

Council  £>.  You  was  fpeaking  about  candles. 


A.  Yes; 
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A.  Yes,  I  went  to  carry  the  candles  to  a  table  by  the  couch,  and  the  gentleman 
laid,  Put  them  upon  that  table,  and  that  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  •,  I  put 
them  there  according  to  his  orders,  and  then  I  Ihut  the  windows,  all  but  one  as  was 
near  the  couch,  and  as  1  was  big  with  child  I  could  not  conveniently  get  at  it.  Lady 
Grofvenor  and  I  was  both  big  with  child  at  the  fame  time,  and  both  laid  in  in  one 
month. 

Court.  When  did  Lady  Grofvenor  lay  in  ? 

A.  I  was  brought  to  bed  the  24th  of  June,  and  fhe  lay  in  the  fame  month  ;  lhe  was 
very  big  with  child  then  as  well  as  myfelf ;  I  could  not  get  by  and  I  left  that  one  win¬ 
dow  unfhut. 

£?.  Can  you  tell  how  long  the  lady  and  gentleman  (laid? 

A.  I  think  Lady  Grofvenor’s  coach  came  for  her  about  a  quarter  after  ten,  or  there¬ 
abouts. 

1 

What  day  of  May  was  it  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  the  18th  of  May.  My  Lady  came  home  from  the  country  and 
ftaid  fome  days,  then  went  again ;  I  know  it  was  the  latter  end  of  May,  but  I  can’t 
fay  exa6lly  to  a  day. 

Q  Can  you  remember  Lady  Grofvenor’s  coming  again?  Was  the  Countefs  in  town? 

A.  When  I  went  into  the  room  with  the  candles,  the  gentleman  faid,  Is  your 
miftrefs  come  home?  I  faid  no;  then  he  faid.  Do  you  know  whether  fne  will  come? 

I  anfwered,  I  did  not  know. 

j^J.  Lady  Grofvenor  went  away  in  her  own  coach  ? 

A.  Yes. 

When  did  the  gentleman  go  away  ? 

A.  When  the  lady  went  away  I  ftaid  fome  time  below  flairs,  and  then  I  wondered 
the  gentleman  did  not  go  with  Lady  Grofvenor  in  the  coach.  I  ftaid  fome  time 
to  fee  if  he  wanted  me  to  call  him  a  coach  or  a  chair;  at  laft  he  came  down  with  a  candle, 
and  faid,  Are  you  in  the  houfe  alone?  I  faid  no,  I  am  not,  my  hufband  and  family  are 
in  the  houfe;  I  opened  the  door,  and  he  went  away  without  coach  or  chair. 

While  you  were  together,  did  you  make  any  obfervations  of  him  ? 

A.  I  did,  he  flared  up  in  this  manner;  he  wasfuch  a  fize  as  that  gentleman;  he  was 
a  fair  gentleman  with  large  eyes. 

i^.  Do  you  remember  how  he  was  dreft  ? 

A.  I  faw  a  fear  on  his  cheek;  he  put  his  great  Coat  up  to  his  neck,  fo—  {pulling  her 
cloak  up  to  her  neck.) 

Did  you  lee  that  gentleman  again  ? 

A.  I  did. 

6b  Give  us  an  account  when  he  came  again  ? 

A.  The  next  day  both  came  again. 

£>.  Which  came  firft  ? 

A.  Lady  Grofvenor  came  firft,  and  the  gentleman  afterwards  in  the  fame  manner  a3 
before ;  I  carried  candles  in  again,  and  placed  them  on  the  farther  table  myfelf,  with¬ 
out  his  bidding  ;  he  afked  whether  the  Countefs  was  come  home  yet?  I  anfwered  no: 
Lady  Grofvenor  faid,  Certainly  fhe  will  be  in  town  to  night ;  the  gentleman  faid  no 
more. 

The  queftion  firft  afked  was  by  the  gentleman  ? 

A.  Yes.  He  came  in  the  fame  manner  this  fecond  time.  I  took  the  candles  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  fhut  up  the  windows  the  fame  as  before.  Lady  Grofvenor’s  coach  came ;  I 
bid  her  fervants  take  care  of  the  houfe,  while  I  went  up  flairs  to  acquaint  herLadyfhip; 
fhe  came  down  and  went  away,  and  he  went  away  in  the  fame  manner  :  I  laid  to 
my  hufband,  the  lady  is  gone,  do  you  go  and  wait  and  let  the  gentleman  out ;  he  went 
and  let  him  out ;  then  my  hufband  faid,  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?  I  faid  is  it  not  th* 
lady’s  brother  ?  my  hufband  faid  no,  it  is  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

How  long  were  they  together  this  time  ?  what  hour  did  they  come  and  go  away  ? 

A.  Eleven  o’clock. 

<3>.  When  did  they  come  ? 

A.  In  the  evening  between  feven  and  eight  o’clock. 

6).  Can  you  tell  whether  the  gentleman  came  after  the  lady  that  night  ? 

A.  I  can’t  fay  whether  he  did  not  come  firft  one  night,  but  I  can’t  tell  which  night. 

How  many  times  might  they  come  in  this  manner  ? 

A.  I  think  they  came  three  or  four  nights. 

Was  the  couch  there  each  night*? 

A.  Yes,  it  was- 

3  Crofi 


x  6  Richard  Lord  Grolvenor,  Plaintiff : 

'  ,  ,  •  t  -y  W; 

Croft  Examination  by  Defendant's  Council. 

§>.  I  think  you  faid  Lady  Grofvenor  came  in  her  own  coach,  with  her  fervants,  and 
he  came  in  a  chair  and  walked  away  ?  > 

A.  Yes. 

£f  And  they  came  about  feven  or  eight  o’clock,  and  went  away  about  ten  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  one  night  eleven. 

Within  two  or  three  days  of  each  other  about  the  fame  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  all  the  fame  time.  . 

if  You  took  him  to  be  Lady  Grofvenor’s  brother,  till  your  hufband  told  you  it  was 
the  Duke  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  underftood  him  to  be  the  lady’s  brother. 

6).  So  when  Lady  Grofvenor  came  into  your  miftrefs’s  houfe,  fhe  talked  to  you  fup- 
pofing  your  Lady  was  coming  home  ? 

A.  She  always  faid  fhe  expected  fhe  would  be  at  home  that  night, 
i^.  When  you  carried  in  the  candles  you  was  told  to  come  in  ? 

A.  Yes. 

if  And  you  then  did  as  you  have  told  us  ? 

A.  I  did. 

if  The  Duke  came  in  a  chair  ? 

A.  Yes. 

jS).  Lady  Grofvenor  and  your  miftrefs  vifited  when  fhe  was  in  town  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Samuel  Sutton  examined . 

Gf  Are  you  the  hufband  of  thelaft  witnefs? 

A.  I  am. 

Do  you  know  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  perfon  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Did  you  fee  him  at  the  Countefs  Donhoft’s  ? 

A.  I  faw  him  once  there. 
if  At  what  part  of  the  houfe  ? 

A.  I  let  him  out  of  the  door. 

if  You  are  certain  it  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ? 

A.  Yes. 

tS).  You  told  your  wife  it  was  the  Duke? 

A.  Yes. 

John  Bourne  examined. 

<f  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  At  the  Countefs  DonhofPs. 

<?).  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.  Upwards  of  three  years. 

if  Have  you  feen  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  your  houfe  ? 

A.  I  faw  him  there  twice. 
v  i^.  Was  you  ever  at  his  houfe  ? 

Af  c 

In  Pall-Mall? 

A.  Yes. 
if  When  ? 

A .  About  a  year  ago. 

Did  he  fpeak  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes.  He  afked  me  to  take  a  letter  to  Lady  Grofvenor  for  him,  and  defired  me 

not  to  tell  the  Countefs. 
v  if  What  further  diredtions  did  he  give  you  ? 

A.  The  anfwer  I  was  to  have  was  to  be  diredted  to  the  Countefs ;  I  was  to  give  my 
Lady’s  compliments  as  if  it  came  from  her. 

<2.  What  was  you  to  do  with  the  anfwer  ? 

A.  To  carry  it  to  the  Duke. 
if  Did  you  receive  any  anfwer? 

A.  Yes.  \ .  v 

if  Did  you  carry  it  to  the  Duke  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Did  he  give  you  any  reward  ? 

A.  Yes,  half  a  guinea.  Croft 


Henry-Frederick  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Defendant.  iy 

Crofs  Examination. 

Q  Are  you  fervant  to  the  Countefs  DonhofF? 

A  Yes,  Sir. 

Plaintiff' s  Council.  My  Lord,  the  officer  of  Dodlor’s  Commons  is  here. 

Defendant' s  Council.  I  admit  the  letters. 

Letter  B  read  in  Court . 

My  ever  dearejl  Loue . 

PI  0 IV  firry  I  am  that  I  am  deprived  the  pie  a fur  e  offering  this  Evening  hut  especially  as 
you  are  in  pain  God  grant  it  over  upon  my  knees  I  beg  it  altho '  it  may  go  of  for  a  few 
days  it  fnujt  return  and  then  you  will  be  easy  my  only  Joy  will  be  happy ,  'how  fioall  I  thank 
for  your  very  kind  Note  your  tender  Manner  of  expr  effing  yourself  calling  me  your  dear  friend 
and  at  this  time  that  you  floculd  recolleft  me.  I  wifh  I  dare  lye  all  the  while  by  your  Bed  and 

Nurfe  you - for  you  will  have  nobody  near  you  that  loves  you  as  I  do  thou  dearejl  Angel  cf 

my  Soul  O'  that  I  could  but  bare  your  pain  fir  you  I  fioould  be  happy  what  grieves  me  mofi 
that  they  who  ought  to  feel  dont  know  inefiimable  Prize  the  Treajure  they  have  in  you — • 
thank  God  if  it  fhould  happen  now  Mr.  Croper  is  out  of  Town  and  you  may  be  quiet  for  a  few 

days - - — I  fh  all  go  out  of  Town  to  night  but  fioall  flay  jujl  for  an  anfwer  pray  if  you  cart 

jujl  write  me  word  bow  you  find  yourfilf,  I  Jhall  be  in  Town  by  right  Tomorrow  Evening  in 
hopes  of  hearing  again  I  am  fare  my  Angel  is  not  in  greater  pain  than  what  my  heart  feels  for 

my  adorable  Angel - 1  fent  this  by  D - fervant  foe  is  gone  to  Ranelagh  do  if  you  write 

dir  ell  it  to  her  the  Boy  has  my  oraers  &  will  bring  it  to  me — Adieu  God  blefs  you  and  I  hope 
before  morning  your  dear  little  one 
Diredted  to  * 

Lady  Grofvenor. 

Letter  C  read  in  Court. 

My  dear  little  Angel , 

T  Am  this  infant  going  out  of  Town  ten  thoufand  thanks  for  your  kind  note  I  am  fure 
nothing  could  make  my  aking  heart  to  night  bearable  to  me  than  when  you  fay  you  are 
fenfble  how  much  I  love  you  pray  God  it  may  be  over  before  Morning  or  that  you  may  be  better 
I  fro  all  be  in  Town  at  right  o'clock  for  I  Jhall  long  to  know  how  you  are  dent  mention  to  D 
that  I  wrote  by  her  fervant  to  you  for  I  have  ordered  him  not  to  tell  —  Adieu  Good  night 
God  blefs  the  Angel  of  my  Soul  Joy  Csf  Ha-p-pineJ's  without  whom  I  have  no  comfort  and  with 
whom  all  heppinefs  alive  au  revoir  I  hops  very  foon 
Di  reded  to 
Lady  Grofvenor. 

Letter  D  read  in  Court. 

My  dear  little  Angel , 

T  Wrote  mylafl  letter  to  you  yefler  day  at  eleven  o'clock  jufi  when  we  failed  1 dined  at  tvoo  o'  clock 
and  as  for  the  afternoon  I  had  fome  mufic  I.  have  my  own  fervent  onboard  that  plays  and  a 
couple  oj  Hands  from  London  for  the  fx  weeks  I  am  out — we  were  a  good  many  at  Dinner  I 
had  about  9  people  Tefterday  and  Jhall  have  more  when  the  ref  of  my  Squadron  joins  me  they 

/ laid  with  me  till  near  feven - 1  got  to  fupper  about  9  o'clock  but  I  could  not  Eat ,  and  fo  got 

to  bed  about  10 - 1  then  prayed  for  you  my  deareft  love  kifled  your  deareft  little  Bair 

and  laye  down  and  dreamt  of  you  had  you  on  the  dear  Utile  couch  ten  thoufand  times  in  my 
arms  kiffng  you  and  telling  you  how  much  I  loved  and  adored  you  and  you  feemed  pleafed  but 
alas  when  I  woke  I  found  it  all  delufon  no  body  by  me  but  myfelf  at  Sea  I  rofe  Joy  time  at 
half  paf  five  and  went  upon  deck  there  I  found  my  Friend  Billy  and  walked  with  him  for 
about  an  hour  till  Barrington  came  to  me  we  then  breakfafied  about  right  o'clock  and  by  nine 
I  began  and  exercifed  the  Ships  under  my  command  till  twelve  it  is  now  one  and  when  I finifh 
this  letter  to  you  my  dear  Love  I fioall  drefs  and  go  to  dinner  at  two  o'clock  it  is  a  rule-  on  boas' d 
to  Dine  at  two,  breakfaf  at  right  and  flip  at  nine — always  if  nothing  hinders  me  I  fall  be 
a  bed  by  10  or  foon  after  and  up  by  half  paf  5  in  the  morning  in  order  to  have  if  there  is 
ary  o  cafion  orders  ready  for  the  Fleet  under  my  command  before  I  begin  to  exercife  them  —I 
am  Jure  the  account  of  this  days  duty  can  be  no  plcafure  to  you  my  love  yet  it  is  exactly  what 
I  have  done  and  as  I  promi fed  you  always  to  let  you  know  my  motions  and  thoughts  I  have  now 
perfor-i  ed  my  promife  this  day  to  you  and  always  will  untill  the  very  lafi  letter  you  fall  have 
from  me  which  will  be  when  I  between  c,  &  6  weeks  hence  fend  the  Admiralty  word  that  I 
am  arrived  at  Spit  head  then  I  fall  only  wait  Jufi  for  their  anfwer  which  will  be  with  me  in 
a  Jew  hours  to  ftrikemy  flag  and  then  I fioall  return  to  you  that  infant  O'  my  love  mad  and 
happy  beyond  my f elf  to  tell  you  how  I  love  you  and  have  thought  of  you  ever  fince  I  have  been 
feparated  from  you  the  wind  bring  contrary  to  day  about  ate  I  put  off  dinner  till  three  o'clock 
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in  order  to  anchor  Ships  for  this  Night  in  Portland  Road  juft  off  Weymouth  about  i  Miles 
I  hope  to  fail  tomorrow  by  5  in  the  morning  1  hope  you  are  well  I  am  jure  I  need  not  tell  you 
I  have  had  nothing  in  my  thoughts  but  your  dearfelf  and  long  for  the  time  to  come  back  again 
to  you  I  will  all  the  while  take  care  of  myfelf  becaufe  you  defire  my  dear  little  Friend  does  the 
Angel  of  my  heart  pray  do  you  take  care  of  your f elf  for  the  fake  of  your  faithful  fervant  who 
lives  but  to  love  you  to  adore  you,  and  to  blefs  the  moment  that  has  made  you  generous  enough 
to  own  it  to  him  I  hope  my  dear  nay  I  will  dare  to  fay  you  never  will  have  reafon  to  repent  it , 
the  Wind  was  not  fo  contrary  but  we  could  have  failed  on  but  I  told  Barrington  that  as  it 
was  not  fair  I  would  anchor  efpecially  as  I  could  fend  one  of  my  Frigates  in  for  that  1  had 
difpatches  of  consequence  to  send  to  London  indeed  my  dear  Angel  I  need  not  tell  you  I  know 
'  you  read  the  reason  too  well  that  made  me  do  so  it  was  to  write  to  you  for  God  knows  I  wrote 
to  no  one  else  nor  shall  I  at  any  other  but  to  the  King  God  bless  you  moftt  amiable  and  dearest 
little  creature  living — aimons  toujours  men  adorable  petite  amour  je 

vous  adore  plusque  la  vie  mesme 

I  have  been  reading  for  about  an  hour  this  morning  in  Prior  and  find  these  few  lines  just 
now  applicable  to  us 

Now  oft  had  Henry  changed  his  sly  disguise , 

Unmarked  by  all  but  beauteous  Harriets  eyes 
Oft  had  found  means  alone  to  fee  the  Dame , 

And  at  her  feet  to  breath  his  am'rous  fame  j 
And  oft  the  pangs  of  absence  to  remove 

By  letters  soft  interpreters  of  love  r. 

Fill  time  and  induftry  ( the  mighty  two 
That  bring  our  wijhes  nearer  to  our  view ) 

T*  Made  him  perceive  that  the  inclining  fair 

Received  his  vows  with  no  reluctant  Ear 
That  Venus  had  confirmed  her  equal  reign 
And  dealt  to  Harriets  heart  a  share  of  Henryk  pain. 

Such  is  my  amusement  to  read  those  sorts  of  things  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  our  mutual  feel¬ 
ings  and  Jituations  now  God  blefs  you  till  I  shall  again  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  to  you, 
IJhall  write  to  you  a  Letter  a  Day  as  many  days  as  you  mifs  herein  of  me  when  I  do  they  shall 
all  come  Friday  16  June  God  blefs  I  shant  forget  you  God  knows  you  have  told  me  so  before  I 
have  your  heart  and  it  lies  warm  in  my  breaft  I  hope  mine  feels  as  easy  to  you  thou  joy  of  ray 
life  adieu 
Diredted  to 

Lady  Grofvenor 

Letter  E  read  in  Court. 

Portland  Road  Saturday  lyth  June 

My  ever  deareft  little  Angel , 

r  HE  Wind  to  day  is  not  fair  fo  IJhall  lay  here  in  Portland  Road  till  it  is  and  take  this 
precious  moment  in  fending  this  other  Note  to  you  I  hope  it  will  find  you  well  and  that  you 
are  not  afraid  of  being  gone  out  of  Town  before  I  return  back  to  you  thou  lovelieft  deareft  Soul 
I  have  been  reading  fince  my  laft  Note  of  Tefter day  to  you  a  great  deal  out  of  Prior  keeping 
the  Heroine  bye  till  1  have  read  quite  thro '  and  find  many  things  in  it  to  correfpond  with  us 
exablly 

Hear  folemn  Jove-,  and  confcious  Venus  hear-. 

And  thou  bright  Maid,  believe  me,  whilft  I  fwear. 

No  Time,  no  Change  no  Future  Flame  Jhall' move 
The  well  plac'd  Bafis  of  my  lofting  Love. 

Do  not  think  I  wanted  this  Book  with  me  to  tell  me  how  well  I  loved  you,  you  know  the 
very  Feelings  of  My  heart  yet  it  is  great  pleafure  when  I  am  reading  to  find  fuch  paffages  that 
coincide  fo  much  with  my  own  ideas  of  dear  you,  I  will  write  conftantly  it  is  my  only  enter¬ 
tainment  that  and  hearing  from  you  will  be  except  my  Duty  on  board  the  only  thought  or 
employment  IJhall  have  or  even  wijh  I  have  juft  now  had  a  meffage  from  fhore  it  is  about  2 
miles  from  Weymouth  to  go  to  the  rooms  this  Morning ,  I  have  excufed  myfelf  being  much  quieter 
onboard  and  happier  in  writing  to  you.  You  are  not  there  or  elje  the  Boat  that  floould  carry 
me  would  go  too  slow  I  long  for  that  happy  moment  that  brings  me  back  again  to  all  I  love 

and  to  all  that  I  adore - -  indeed  I  am  forry  my  letters  are  fo  ftupid,  pray  write  to  me  you 

know  whether  to  fend  them  to  fend  them  to  D—  -  or  to  Mrs  Reda - I  long  to  hear  from 

you  it  is  now  within  two  days  of  a  fortnight  indeed  it  feems  forty  thouf and  years,  how  happy 

a  when 
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when  we  meet  that  our  letters  has  opened  to  each  other  the  very  feelings  of  our  honcjl  hearts 
permit  me  to  nam z  yours  with  mine  then  they  will  be  words  and  happy  looks  from  two  of  the 
mofi  fincere  Friends  alive  Tour  heart  is  well  altho*  fluttered  while  I  write  to  you  1  hope  mine  is 
flurried  too  they  ought  to  have  the  fame  emotions  I  know  they  have  they  are  above  dijfembling 
I  muft  now  conclude  God  blefs  you  I  fend  you  ten  thoufand  kifjes  pray  when  you  receive  this 
return  them  to  me  for  I  want  them  fadly. 

Addieu  je  vous  aime  adorable  petite  Creature  jevous  adore  macherc petite  bejoux,  Vamant 

de  mon  coeur - 

God  blefs  I  will  write  conflantly. 

Directed  to 
Lady  Grofvenor. 

Thomas  Dennison  examined . 

CL  You  was  one  of  Lady  Grolvenor’s  footmen? 

A.  Yes. 

CL  How  long  was  you  in  my  Lord’s  fervice  ? 

A.  Upwards  of  two  years. 

<L  Was  you  Lady  Grofvenor’s  footman? 

A.  Yes. 

<L  Did  you  go  with  your  Lady  to  Almack’s  in  February,  1769  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

<L  At  what  time  did  fhe  order  her  coach? 

A.  About  eleven  o’clock. 

<L  Was  you  there  before  the  time? 

A.  I  was. 

Defendant's  Council.  What  time  do  you  mean  to  fpeak  to? 

A.  February  or  March,  1769. 

Plaintiff’s  Council.  In  what  manner  did  the  Lady  go  to  Almack’s  ? 

A.  In  a  figured  chair. 

CL  What  other  place  did  fhe  go  to  that  night? 

A.  To  the  Countefs  DonhofPs  in  Cavendifh  Square.’ 

CL  Did  any  body  come  after  her  to  the  fame  houfe  ? 

A.  No.  I  faw  a  perfon  going  before. 

CL  Who  was  that  perfon  ? 

A.  It  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

<L  Did  you  fee  him  in  the  houfe  ? 

A.  I  faw  him  go  up  flairs. 

Ch  How  long  did  he  flay  there? 

A.  I  don’t  know. 

CL  You  left  him  there  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  know  I  did. 

CC  I  fuppofe  you  came  away  with  your  Lady  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  your  Lady  was  in  May  or  April? 

A.  At  Craven  Hill. 

Defendant’s  Council  May,  you  fpeak  of? 

A.  Yes. 

Court.  What  did  you  fay  of  May?  >  -  . 

A.  In  either  April  or  Mhy  fhe  came  from  Craven  Hill  to  the  Countefs  Donhoft  s. 
Council.  Did  Lady  Grofvenor  flay  at  the  Countefs’s  any  time,  and  how  long? 

A.  Yes,  two  or  three  hours. 

Have  you  not  gone  frequently  with  your  Lady  to  St.  James’s  ? 

A.  I  have. 

<L  Did  you  ever  hear  her  fay  what  fhe  went  there  for  ? 

A.  She  went  to  fee  her  After. 

CL  Can  you  fay  in  what  month  fhe  went  to  St.  James’s? 

A.  It  was  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 

CL  You  have  fet  her  down  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CL  Do  you  know  where  fhe  went  when  you  fet  her  down  ? 

A.  I  have  feen  her  go  into  St.  James’s  Park,  and  into  the  Duke  s  garden. 

CL  Which  way  did  fhe  go  into  his  garden  ? 

A.  Out  of  the  Park. 


Q.  Did 
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Did  flie  go  through  the  palace  into  the  Park  in  order  to  go  to  his  garden  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Have  you  feen  her  go  that  way,  and  into  his  garden  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Who  was  v/ith  her? 

A.  The  Countefs  DonhofF. 

Q.  Did  you  wait  theke ? 

A.  No,  the  coach  was  difcharged  for  two  hours. 

CX,  Did  file  return  again  to  the  coach  at  the  end  of  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

(X  Which  way  ? 

A.  I  faw  her  return  the  fame  way. 

Did  you  fee  the  Duke  any  where? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  in  the  Park,  when  they  have  met. 

Did  he  go  with  her  into  his  gardens? 

A.  Yes. 

CX  How  often  did  this  happen  ? 

A.  About  three  or  four  times. 

CX  Can  you  recoiled  about  what  time  any  of  thofe  inftances  happened  ? 

A.  In  the  beginning  of  May. 

At  what  times  ? 

A.  About  nine,  or  thereabouts  in  the  evening. 

CL  Generally  ftaid  about  two  hours,  I  fuppofe  ? 

A.  Yes,  from  nine  till  eleven. 

CX  Have  you  been  with  your  miftrefs  in  Kenfington  gardens  ? 

A.  I  have. 

CX  Can  you  fix  the  months  ? 

A.  The  latter  end  of  Auguft  or  Seotember. 

Qi  Have  you  been  with  Lady  Grolvenor  once,  or  more  than  once,  to  the  gardens? 
A.  Several  times. 

CX_  Who  came  to  her  there? 

A.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  I  have  feen  following  her  up  the  fame  road  among 
the  gardens. 

CX  Have  you  feen  him  with  her  ? 

A.  No.  I  never  faw  him  with  her,  only  he  was'  following  the  fame  road. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  Lady  Grofvenor  and  her  family  into  Chefhire  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Can  you  tell  when  you  fet  out? 

A.  Upon  the  23d  of  Odober  laft,  I  think,  or  the  22d. 

Where  did  you  get  to  the  firft  day  ? 

A.  To  St.  Albans. 

Did  Lady  Grofvenor  go  with  her  own,  or  hired  poll  horfes  ? 

A.  Pod  horfes. 

CX  Did  flie  appear  to  be  in  good  health  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

CL_  Where  did  fhe  get  the  firPc  day  ? 

A.  To  St.  Albans  the  firft  afternoon. 

How  far  the  fecond  day  ? 

A.  To  Towcefter  in  Northamptonfhire,  to  the  Saracen’s  head. 

CX  What  time  did  fhe  fet  out  of  St.  Albans  ? 

A.  I  fancy  about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

When  did  fhe  get  into  Tow<cefter  ? 

A.  About  five. 

CX  And  ftopt  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CX  What  time  did  fhe  fet  out  from  Towcefter? 

A.  I  think  it  was  near  twelve  o’clock. 

CX_  How  far  did  fhe  travel  that  day  from  Towcefter  ? 

A.  To  Coventry. 

CX_  How  many  miles  did  fhe  go  that  day  ? 

A.  About  thirty-four  or  five. 

CX  WTere  did  fhe  go  from  Coventry  ?  and  what  time  did  fhe  fet  out? 

A.  About  ten  o’clock. 
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Q.  How 
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CL  How  far  that  day  ? 

A.  To  the  Four  Croffes. 

CL  That  is  an  inn  in  Staffordfhire,  I  believe  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CL  How  far  is  that  ? 

A.  About  forty  miles. 

Ol  What  time  did  ftie  fet  off  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  About  ten.  ' 

CL  What  place  did  fhe  fet  out  for  next  ?  •  v 

A.  Whitchurch  in  Shropfhire. 

<L  How  far  is  that  ? 

A.  About  thirty  miles. 

CL  Where  then  did  fhe  go  ? 

A.  To  Eaton. 

Qi.  What  time  did  fhe  get  there  ? 

A.  Upon  Saturday. 

What  day  did  you  fet  out  from  London  ? 

A.  Upon  Monday  afternoon: 

CL  You  ftaid  with  your  Lady  at  her  feat  in  Chefhire  ? 

A.  Yes.  i 

__  t  *  *  v  ^ 

Did  you  obferve  any  thing  particular  in  her  behaviour  there  ?  •  r 

A.  Yes;  fhe  walked  out  in  very  dirty  weather. 

CL  What  time  in  the  day  ? 

A.  About  twelve  or  one  o’clock  in  the  day. 

CL  Was  it  fuch  weather  as  made  it  remarkable? 

A.  It  was  very  dirty  weather,  and  the  fields  very  dirty.’ 

CL  Was  it  frequently  fhe  walked  out  ? 

A.  Yes ;  for  a  week  after  fhe  got  down. 

CL  Pray  do  you  remember  going  into  the  fields  with  a  meffage  to  your  Lady  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CL  Can  you  remember  what  it  was  ? 

A.  Some  neighbour  had  fent  to  know  how  fhe  did  and  the  children.’ 

CL  And  you  went  to  deliver  this  meffage  to  her  in  the  fields  ? 

A.  I  did. 

CL  you  fee  any  body  with  her  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  a  man  was  fitting  down  with  her,  or  lying  down  ;  I  could  not  tell  which.’ 
(L  Did  fhe  come  to  you  from  the  perfon  ? 

A.  I  faw  her  get  up,  and  fhe  ran  as  fall  as  fhe  could  to  take  my  meffage,  and 
then  went  to  him  again. 

<L  Could  you  tell  who  that  perfon  was  ? 

A.  I  thought  it  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  I  had  fome  trifling  view  of  his  face; 
it  ftruck  me  then  that  it  was  him,  but  I  was  not  fure. 

CL  Where  did  the  perfon  ft  ay  while  fhe  came  to  you? 

A.  While  fhe  was  running  to  me,  I  faw  him  go  behind  a  tree ;  he  rather  went 
ftooping  to  go  behind  the  tree. 

<L  Did  you  come  with  your  Lady  in  her  journey  to  London  ? 

A.  I  did. 

CL  Was  you  with  her  at  St.  Albans  the  21ft  of  December? 

'  A.  I  was. 

CL  Can  you  give  an  account  of  what  you  faw  pafs  that  evening  at  St.  Alban’s  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  was  informed  by  our  Steward  (Mr.  Stephens)  that  there  was  fomebody 
in  my  Lady’s  room  with  her  *,  he  called  us  up  ;  we  was  all  gone  to  bed  ;  and  he  afked 
me  to  go  along  with  him  ;  he  heard  two  voices,  and  defired  me  to  come  up  to  the 
door. 

Court.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  The  2 1  ft  of  December,  my  Lord. 

Council.  Mr.  Stephens  giving  you  this  intelligence,  you  went  up  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  happened  then  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stephens  and  his  brother  faid  they  could  hear  two  voices  in  the  room.’ 

Court.  Did  you  hear  two  voices  ? 

A.  t  did  not  hearken  my  Lord,  I  was  one  of  the  laft  that  came  into  the  room. 
Council.  Was  vou  prefcnt  when  the  door  was  opened,  how  was  that  got  open  ? 

F  A.  It 
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A.  It  was  btirft  open. 

<£.  Was  you  prefent  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  and  the  firft  I  faw  was  the  Duke  Handing  in  the  middle  of  the  room.1 
Court.  Drefied? 

A.  Yes. 

A  quejlion  from  the  Jury.  What  time  of  night  ? 

A.  About  eleven  o’clock  ;  and  Lady  Grofvenor  got  into  another  room  by  an  op-* 
pofite  door  that  led  into  it. 

What  was  the  Duke  about  when  you  firft  faw  him  ? 

A.  Buttoning  his  waiftcoat. 

ig.  Was  his  waiftcoat  open  when  you  went  into  the  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

£>.  Are  you  certain  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  quite  fure  of  that. 

Q  Did  you  obferve  Lady  Grofvenor’s  drefs  ? 

A.  Yes ;  foon  after. 

What  fituation  was  her  drefs  in  ? 

A.  Her  neck  was  open. 

What  drefs  was  (he  in  ? 

A.  I  don’t  know  the  name ;  it  buttons  up  clofe,  and  clofe  at  the  wrift. 

Are  you  certain  it  was  made  to  button  up  clofe  at  the  top  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

5^.  Was  that  the  ufu'al  way  of  wearing  it  ? 

A.  I  never  faw  it  otherwise  but  that  night. 

Do  you  recoiled  any  thing  that  was  faid  by  the  Duke,  or  to  him  ? 

A.  As  foon  as  we  got  into  the  room,  he  was  very  much  confufed,  and  flood  like 
a  ftatue ;  then  he  faid.  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  won’t  hurt  me,  or  I  hope  you  won’t 
do  me  any  harm;  he  was  going  out  of  the  door  we  came  in,  and  Mr.  Stephens  cried* 
flop  that  Gentleman,  let  us  fee  who  he  is. 

What  happened  after  that  ? 

A.  He  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  got  into  another  room, 
he  faid,  you  fee,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  in  the  Lady’s  room. 

Q  What  anfwer  was  made  to  that  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stephens  faid,  I  fee  you  are  not  in  the  Lady’s  room  now,  but  you  was  there^’ 
6k  What  did  he  fay  then  ? 

A.  He  faid,  I  will  take  my  Bible  oath  I  was  not  there. 

6).  Did  you  know  the  Duke’s  perfon  very  well  ? 

A.  I  knowed  him  very  well. 

6).  What  drefs  was  it  the  Duke  had  on  ? 

A.  His  coat  darkifh  colour,  his  waiftcoat  light  colour. 
g).  What  had  he  about  his  neck  ? 

A.  A  filk  handkerchief, 
jg.  What  fort  of  wig  ? 

A.  A  black  or  dark  wig. 

Did  you  fee  any  thing  elfe  remarkable  in  his  drefs  ? 

A.  Whitifh  breeches  and  (lockings,  like  thread  (lockings. 

/  • 

Crofs  Examination. 

■  •  '  •  /  i  * 

j^.  Was  any  body  with  Lady  Grofvenor  befides  her  fervants  ? 

A.  None  but  herfelf  and  her  children. 

How  many  children  ? 

A.  Two. 

What  age  ? 

A.  One  two  years  of  age;  one  under  one. 

Ef  How  near  was  you  to  the  place  where  they  were  fitting  when  you  went  into  Jthe 
field  to  her? 

A.  At  firft  I  believe  it  might  be  about  a  hundred  yards. 

How  near  when  (he  came  to  you  ? 

A.  About  twenty  yards. 

<9.  Was  you  at  St.  Albans  when  the  door  was  broke  open  ? 

A.  Yes. 

How  many  perfons  were  there? 

'  -  4  1 
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A .  I  think  there  were  fix. 

4J.  In  what  manner  was  the  door  broke  open  ? 

A .  By  our  (boulders. 

Had  you  any  inftruments  in  your  hands  ? 

A.  Nothing  but  a  poker. 

Did  all  go  into  the  room  ? 

A,  Yes,  all  together.  > 

Q  You  mentioned  her  Ladyfliip’s  neck  was  open  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Was  it  not  fuch  a  drefs  that  if  buttoned  would  fly  back  behind  ? 

A .  I  don’t  think  it  would. 

Q  Suppofe  for  inftance  a  coat,  would  it  keep  buttoned  ? 

A.  Yes. 

You  faid  you  followed  your  Lady  to  Kenfington-gardens  ? 

A.  Yes. 

£>.  Who  was  with  her  in  general  ? 

A.  Mifs  Caroline  Vernon  was  there. 

£>.  Can  you  give  an  account  who  came  up  into  the  room  befldes  you  and  the 
fervants  ? 

A.  The  chambermaid  and  waiter. 

Plaintiff's  Council.  What  time  did  the  fervants  of  the  houfe  come  up  ? 

A.  It  was  after  it  was  all  over — before  they  examined  the  bed. 

Then  the  fervants  of  the  houfe  came  up  before  the  bed  was  examined  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  prefent  at  the  time  the  door  was  burfl:  open  ? 

A.  It  was  not  all  over ;  they  were  prefent  at  the  examination  of  the  bed. 
Defendant's  Council .  Then  the  fervants  of  the  houfe  came  up  in  the  middle,  be¬ 
fore  the  bed  was  examined  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Edward  Bennett,  Examined. 


j^.  Who  do  you  live  with  ? 

A.  Lord  Grofvenor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  with  him  ? 

A.  Three  years. 

Whole  fervant  was  you  in  the  family  ? 

A .  I  attend  my  Lord. 

<3>.  Do  you  remember  going  with  your  Lady  in  1768  from  the  opera  to  Carlifle- 
Houfe  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  remember  it  very  well. 

Was  it  a  public  night  ? 

A.  No  *,  it  was  private. 
g).  What  time  of  the  year  ? 

A.  The  month  of  June,  1768. 

Court.  She  went  to  Carlifle-Houfe  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

g).  How  long  did  (he  {lay  there  ? 

A.  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Council.  Do  you  remember  going  with  your  Lady  to  Drury-Lane  ? 

A.  Yes.  ^ 

Who  was  with  her  there  ? 

A.  There  was  Lady  Harrington. 

Who  elfe  befldes  Lady  Harrington  ? 

A.  There  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Colonel  Craiggs. 
g).  What  time  of  the  year  ? 

A.  In  February,  1769. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  them  coming  to  the  boxes  ? 

A.  I  was  keeping  places  in  the  play-houie  at  Drury-lane  home,  and  the  Du^e  of 
Cumberland  came  to  the  box  to  me,  and  told  me  I  might  go  out ;  he  would  take 
care  of  the  box  for  Lady  Grofvenor  :  then  I  went  out,  and  as  I  came  out,  I  met  my 
Lady  corning  in  •,  I  told  her  Ladylhip  the  Duke  was  in  the  box,  and  he  would  take 

care  of  her  places.  „ 

g)t  P)o  you  remember  going  with  your  Lady  to  the  Counter  Donhoii  s . 
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A.  Yes. 

In  what  month  ? 

A.  In  April  or  May  ;  I  cannot  be  fure  which. 

Court.  In  April  or  May,  1 769  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Go  on  ? 

A.  I  know  my  Lady  ufed  to  go  there;  Khe  afked  if  the  Conntefs  was  at  home  l 
the  perfon  in  the  houfe  faid  the  Countefs  was  not  at  home  ;  my  Lady  Laid  (he  ex¬ 
pected  here  at  home,  and  (he  would  wait  till  (he  came  ;  (he  got  out  of  the  coach  and 
Itaid  in  the  houfe. 

Ch  Do  you  remember  your  Lady  going  to  the  Countefs  of  Donhoff’s,  and  the 
Countefs  going  from  her  own  houfe  with  her  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

CL  Where  did  they  go  from  thence  ? 

A.  To  St.  James’s. 

Court.  Who  was  that  ? 

A.  The  Countefs  and  my  Lady  Grofvenor;  they  got  out  of  the  coach  about  eight 
Or  nine  in  the  evening  at  St.  James’s  gate,  and  (he  ordered  the  coach  to  come  about 
eleven  o’clock  ;  the  coach  came,  and  I  went  to  enquire  if  my  Lady  was  at  Mifs  Ver¬ 
non’s  ;  and  as  we  were  going,  I  met  my  Lady  and  the  Countefs,  and  (he  faw  me  and 
my  fellow-fervant,  and  then  they  came  to  the  coach. 

Did  you  attend  my  Lady  Grofvenor  at  Chefter  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

CL  Did  you  go  with  her  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CL  Do  you  remember  the  places  (he  lay  at  ? 

•  A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Court.  He  need  not  repeat  them. 

CL  Do  you  remember  Lady  Grofvenor  coming  from  Chefter  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir.  s 

CL  And  her  being  at  St.  Albans  upon  the  21ft  of  December  ? 

A.  Yes. 

What  happened  there  that  night  ? 

A.  My  Lady’s  fuppcr  was  ordered  about  eight  o’clock;  and  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  after,  the  maid  came  into  the  room  to  us  fervants  at  fupper,  and  faid,  my 
Lady  was  going  to  bed  ;  (he  had  a  warming-pan  in  her  hand;  and  (he  faid,  my 
Lady  defired  we  all  (hould  go  to  bed  ;  we  went  fometime  after ;  and  I  believe  we 
had  not  been  abed  half  an  hour  before  we  were  called  up. 

Court.  What  time  might  that  be  ? 

A.  About  half  an  hour  after  ten. 

Council.  By  whom  were  you  called  ? 

A.  By  Mr.  Stephens. 

CL  Go  on. 

A.  I  got  up,  and  went  into  another  room,  where  I  faw  Mr.  Stephens,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  the  ferjeant ;  Mr.  Stephens  went  down  (lairs  with  a  dark  lanthorn  in  his  hand, 
and  told  us  to  (lop  till  he  had  given  the  fignal  ;  and  when  he  went  down  to  the  door, 
he  put  his  ear  to  the  door,  and  faid,  he  could  diftinguifh  two  voices  whifpering  in  the 
room  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Stephens  immediately  gave  orders  we  (hould  pulh  the  door 
with  him,  and  we  did. 

Court.  You  burft  open  the  door  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord,  we  puffied  three  parts  of  the  door  before  it  gave  w'ay  ;  as  foon 
as  we  got  in,  the  firft  perfon  I  faw  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  ltanding  about  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

A  gentleman  of  the  Jury.  How  long  was  you  breaking  the  door  open  ?, 

A.  We  pufhed  three  times,  as  hard  as  we  could. 

Juryman.  That  allowed  time  for  them  to  come  from  the  bed,  my  Lord. 

Court.  Was  you  a  minute  or  half  a  minute  ? 

A.  I  believe  one  or  two  minutes. 

Court.  It  is  very  difficult  for  any  man  to  meafure  time. 

Bennett.  When  I  went  in,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  buttoning  his  w'aiftcoat ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  my  Lady  was  making  her  eicape;  going  into  an  oppolite  door  ; 
and  as  (he  was  going  to  open  the  door,  (lie  turned  herfelt  round,  and  I  law  her 
bread  ail  bare;  Mr.  Stephens  followed  her  into  the  other  room. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  other  room  then  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Duke  ? 

A.  He  was  going  away ;  and  Mr.  Stephens  faid,  Don’t  let  that  gentleman  go  by, 
till  we  know  who  he  is  •,  the  Duke  then  went  into  the  room  with  the  Lady. 

Do  you  remember  any  further  particulars  ? 

A.  I  law  him  put  his  two  hands  together,  and  he  faid,  He  would  take  his  Bible 
oath  he  was  not  in  Lady  Grolvenor’s  room. 

What  then  ?  , 

A.  My  fellow-fefvant  then  faid,  I  will  take  my  oath  I  faw  yon  both  in  her  room ; 
the  Duke  faid,  Young  man,  have  a  caution  of  what  you  are  going  to  fay  ;  that  is  all  I 
remember  at  prefent  *,  only  Mr.  Stephens  alked  the  Duke  feveral  times,  who  he  was ; 
and  he  would  not  tell  him  ;  then  fays  Mr.  Stephens,  Sir,  if  you  will  not  tell,  I  mull  let 
them  know  who  you  are;  on  which  he  faid 'to  him,  You  are  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  *,  and  then  he  turned  to  us,  and  alked  us,  if  we  were  fure  who  it 
was  ?  We  all  replied,  it  Was  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  we 
would  take  our  oath  of  it. 

Q.  Did  Stephens  bid  you  obferve  any  thing  elfe  ? 

A.  No. 

Juryman.  Did  you  fee  any  body  put  their  hand  upon  the  bed,  to  fee  whether 
it  was  warm  or  cold  ?  J 

*  _  »  .  t 

^  A.  No,  I  did  not - after  that,  Stephens  told  his  Royal  Highnefs,  he  was  welcome 

to  go  where  he  would  ;  we  came  all  out  of  my  Lady’s  chamber,  out  of  the  other  room, 
and  we  looked  at  the  bed  ;  Stephens  called  the  maid  ;  I  obferved  the  bed  was  tumbled 
on  the  outfide  of  the  clothes ;  both  Iheets  were  tumbled  on  the  outfide  of  the 
bed  ;  the  bed-clothes  were  turned  down. 

Crofs  'Examined. 

CX  Were  the  clothes  unfolded? 

Aa  No,  Sir, 

Court.  Not  turned  down  ;  but  tumbled  on  the  outfide  ? 

Council .  Was  the  bed  turned  down,  or  was  it  not  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

Part  of  the  Iheet  that  was  turned  over,  I  take  it  ? 

A.  Yes.  .  t 

Robert  Giddings  'examined. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  fervants  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Cb  What  fervant  ? 

A.  Gentleman  porter  to  his  Royal  Highnefs. 

Do  you  know  Lady  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  I  have  feen  my  Lady. 

Pray  Sir,  do  you  recoiled  her  going  out  of  town  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

'  Q.  Do  you  recoiled  her  being  at  St.  Albans  in  Odober  ? 

In  Odober  ?  I  don’t  recoiled. 

Council  InOdober,  1769  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled  Ihe  was  there  then. 

Did  you  accompany  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  there  in  Odober,  1769? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  day  in  Odober  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled  the  day  ? 

Do  you  know  whether  Lady  Grofvenor  was  there,  when  you  was  with  the  Duke 
at  St  Albans  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Did  you  fee  any  fervants  there,  that  you  flight  know  to  be  her  fevants  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

What  time  did  you  and  the  Duke  arrive  th$re  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled  the  time. 

Day  or  night  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Qj.  Was  any  body  elfe  with  the  Duke  ) 

G 
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A.  He  had  a  fervant  with  him, 

CL  What  is  the  name  of  him  ? 

A.  John. 

<L  Has  he  no  other  name  ? 

A.  Swan - John  Swan. 

CL  Where  is  he  now  ? 

A.  He  is  juft  here  in  the  houfe. 

CL  You  can’t  fay  there  was  any  of  Lord  Grofventir’s  fervants  there  that  afternoon, 
or  any  in  his  livery  ? 

A.  I  don’t  know  there  was  any  ;  I  did  not  know  his  livery  at  that  time, 

<L  What  time  did  you  ftay  there  ? 

A.  We  ftaid  all  night. 

<L  Did  you  not  return  to  London  ? 

A.  I  don’t  remember  it ;  I  made  no  minutes  of  it. 

CL  Where  did  you  go  when  you  left  St.  Albans  ? 

A.  Went  forward  for  Stony-Stratford. 

CL  Immediately  forward  for  that  place  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

<L  Where  did  you  lie  the  night  after  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled  ;  I  made  no  minutes  of  it, 

CL  Have  not  you  been  at  the  place  fince  ? 

A.  I  have. 

CL  Within  this  fortnight  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CL  Then  I  Ihould  think  you  could  tell  the  names  of  places ;  where  did  you  la y 
the  fecond  night  ?  . 

A.  At  Towcefter. 

CX  What  time  did  you  get  into  Towcefter  ? 

A.  Towards  evening. 

CX  Where  did  the  Duke  ftay  that  evening  ?  in  what  part  of  the  houfe  ? 

A.  Pie  dined  below.  ' 

CL  What  time  did  he  dine  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled  the  time  he  dined. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  ftay  in  the  room  before  he  dined  ? 

A.  I  can’t  fay. 

CX  Did  he  fup  in  his  bed-chamber  ?' 

A.  1  don’t  know  whether  he  fupped  at  all  ;  he  drank  tea  afterwards* 

CL  Where  did  he  drink  tea  ? 

A.  I  believe  in  his  bed-chamber. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  particular  in  the  bed-chamber  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  chalked  the  door ;  it  was  done  either  by  him  or  me  before  him  ;  I 
made  it  a  rule  to  chalk  the  door. 

CL  What  time  did  he  go  to  bed  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled  the  time. 

CX  Upon  your  oath  this  evening  did  you  put  him  to  bed  at  Towcefter  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled  whether  I  did  or  not ;  I  generally  put  him  to  bed. 

CL  What  time  did  he  leave  Towcefter  ?  •  " 

A.  It  was  early  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  hour  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled.  -  • 

Q.  Did  the  Duke  pafs  in  his  charader  of  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Towcefter? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  drefs  was  he  in  ? 

A.  In  plain  clothes  •,  father  like  a  country  farmer  or  fquire. 

CL  How  was  you  dreft  ? 

A.  I  was  dreft  much  ,  the  fame  as  the  Duke. 

CL  Did '  you  give  yourfelves  any  particular  names,  or  pafs  in  any  particular 
charader  ? 

A.  I  believe  we  might.  . ' 

CL  Speak  what  they  were  ? 

A.  Juft  what  names  came  in  my  head;  I  was  not  ordered  to  give  any  particular 
name. 

CL  Had  you  no  ordars  to  give fiditious  names?-  *  •  -  •  .  •  ■  ^ 

4  ""  A.  ISol 
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A.  No. 

CL  How  eame  you  to  give  them  ? 

A.  I  gave  them  of  my  own  accord. 

<L  What  name  might  you  give  his  Royal  Highnefs  in  Towcefter  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled;  what. 

CL  Nor  what  you  pafled  for  at  Towcefter  ? 

A.  We  might  pafs  fometimes  as  farmers;  but  whether  we  did  or  not  at  Towcefter, 
I  don’t  remember. 

<L  Where  did  you  go  from  Towcefter  ? 

A.  To  Coventry,  I  think  ;  or  we  returned  to  town. 

<L  V/as  it  day  or  night,  when  you  fet  out  from  Towcefter  for  London  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon. 

CL  You  fay  the  Duke  was  in  his  bed-room;  you  can’t  fay  whether  you  put  him  to 
bed  or  not  ? 

A.  He  was  in  his  bed-room. 

<L  You  told  me  he  fet  out  eariy  in  the  motning  from  Towcefter ;  can  you  fix 
the  time  he  fet  out  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled  the  time  ;  it  muft  be  very  early  in  the  morning,  but  I  don’t 
recoiled  the  time. 

Q.  Can  you  recoiled  the  hour  ? 

A.  No. 

<L  When  did  you  get  to  town  ? 

A.  Some  time  the  next  day. 

CL  What  time  ?  perhaps  you  might  guefs  from  that,  what  time  you  might  fet  out 
of  Towcefter? 

A.  It  might  be  about  eleven  o’clock  next  day* 

<L  How  long  did  you  flay  in  town  ? 

A.  A  few  hours. 

Q.  Was  it  a  court  day  ? 

A.  It  was. 

CL  What  day  was  it  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled  what  day,  or  what  occafion.1 
<L  Was  it  not  in  October  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  the  latter  end  or  beginning  of  Odober." 

<L  Nor  you  don’t  know  the  occafion  of  that  court  day  ? 

A.  No;  I  do  not. 

<L  Did  his  Royal  Highnefs  remain  in  town  or  at  court  any  time  ? 

A.  Not  very  long  *,  he  went  back  the  fame  road  that  evening, 

<L  You  went  to  Towcefter  again  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

<L  What  time  did  you  get  to  Towcefter  ?  ^ 

AT  That  I  don’t  know  ;  we  went  on  to  Coventry: 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  to  Coventry  ? 

A.  In  the  morning ;  it  might  be  nine  or  ten  o’clock.’ 

<L  What  houfe  did  you  go  to  at  Coventry  ? 

A.  The  Bull-Inn. 

CL  Did  you  make  any  enquiries  for  company  that  had  been  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  enquiry  there. 

Ch  Did  you  make  any  enquiry  ? 

A.  I  made  enquiry  for  John  Le  Brun. 

Q,  Was  he  gone  ? 

A.  He  was  gone. 

Where  to  ? 

A.  Caftle  Bromwich,  in  the  road  to  Chefter. 

CL  Did  you  flop  at  Caftle  Bromwich  ? 

A.  We  changed  the  horfes  there. 

CL  Where  did  you  go  to  that  night  ? 

A.  To  the  Four  Crofles. 

CL  What  time  did  you  get  to  the  Four  Crofles  ? 

A.  Early  in  the  afternoon. 

<L  What  time  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recollect  what  time  in  the  afternoon. 

CL  Did  you  flay  there  all  night  ? 


A,  Yes. 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  Duke  incog,  there  ? 

A.  The  fame  as  before. 

Ck  What  did  he  pais  for  there  t 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled  whether  it  was  farmer,  or  what  fiditious  name  I  gave  his 
Royal  Highnefs. 

Did  any  other  company  lie  at  the  Four  Croffes  that  night? 

A.  I  believe  none. 

0,1  alk  you  at  the  time  if  you  knew  there  was  any  other  company  ? 

A.  I  believe  none;  I  fpent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  my  bed-chamber. 

Where  did  he  pafs  the  evening  ? 

A.  In  his  own  bed-chamber. 

Ck  And  you  can’t  fay  whether  there  was  any  other  company  in  the  houfe  or  not? 
A.  I  can’t  fay. 

Did  you  fee  any  carriages  or  fervants  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled!  I  did;  there  might  be  people  there;  and  I  could  not  tell  who 
came  afterwards,  when  I  was  up  ftairs. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  be  fo  long  up  ftairs  ? 

A.  I  was  fatigued. 

Ck  How  foon  did  you  go  up  ftairs  to  relieve  your  fatigue  ? 

A.  After  dinner. 

At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  Four  Croffes  ? 

A.  The  next  morning. 

At  what  time  ? 

A .  It  might  be  five,  fix,  or  feven  o’clock. 

Qi.  you  recoiled,  at  the  Four  Croffes,  faying  any  thing  to  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  with  refped  to  the  condition  of  his  mind  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not— -I  might  fay  any  nonfenfe  that  came  in  my  head. 

Ck  Do  you  know  whether  any  mark  was  fet  upon  the  Duke’s  door,  at  the  Four 
Croffes  ? 

A.  I  don’t  know ;  probably  I  might  mark  it ;  I  believe  it  was. 

Ck  Did  you,  in  the  courfe  of  your  journey,  mark  the  room  where  his  Royal  High¬ 
nefs  was  to  lie  ? 

A.  I  believe  we  did,  in  order  to  know  where  it  was  in  a  long  gallery  from  the  reft. 

Q.  When  you  went  from  the  Four  Croffes  in  the  morning,  where  did  you  get 
that  night  ? 

A.  To  Whitchurch. 

Ck  What  Inn  there  ? 

A.  The  Red-Lion.  m 

What  time  might  you  get  into  that  Inn  ? 

A.  What  hour  I  don’t  recoiled. 

Did  the  Duke  dine  in  the  inn  ;  and  in  what  room  ? 

A.  In  the  room  below  ftairs. 

Ck  How  long  did  he  ftay  in  the  room  below  ftairs  ? 

A.  That  I  don’t  recoiled  ;  it  was  fair  time,  and  a  hurrying  time;  and  that  was 
the  reafon  he  Went  into  his  bed-chamber  as  foon  as  he  had  dined. 

So  he  retired  into  his  bed-chamber  which  was  chalked  as  before  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Do  you  know  whether  Lady  Grofvenor  lay  there  that  night  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

What  became  of  you  there  ? 

A.  I  likewife  went  to  my  room  there  too. 

Ck  Fatigued  as  before  ? 

A.  I  did  not  chufe  to  be  among  a  thoufand  country  farmers. 

Qi  What  might  you  pafs  for  there,  if  you  did  not  chufe  to  be  among  farmers  ? 

A.  We  might  pais  as  farmers. 

Q;_  Then  you  can’t  fay  whether  Lady  Grofvenor’s  carriage  was  there  that  night  ? 

A.  I  faw  nothing  of  that. 

Nor  of  the  fervants  ? 

A.  Nor  of  the  fervants. 

Qc.  What  time  might  you  fet  off  the  next  morning? 

A.  About  five,  fix,  or  feven. 
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At  five  o’clock  it  is  dark  5  at  fcven  fcarce  light,  I  believe ;  can’t  you  fix  the 
time  more  precifely  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled. 

Q.  Where  after  Whitchurch  ? 

A.  At  Barnhill. 

Court.  Where  is  that  ? 

A.  This  is  in  the  laft  day’s  journey. 

Council.  Lady  Grofvenor  got  home  that  night. 

How  long  did  you  flay  at  Barnhill  ? 

A  An  hour  j  or  an  hour  and  an  half. 

Ck  While  there,  did  you  fee  Lady  Grofvenor,  or  Lady  Grolvenor’s  fervants  ? 

A.  A  family  went  pall  while  we  were  at  Barnhill  *,  he  thought  it  was  Lady  Grof¬ 
venor’s  family. 

Where  did  you  go  next  ? 

A.  Next  to  Chefter. 

What  Inn  did  you  go  to  at  Chefter  ? 

A.  The  Faulcon. 

How  long  did  you  ftay  at  the  FaulconTnn  ? 

A.  Two  nights. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  there  that  day  ? 

A.  Pretty  early. 

Q.  Did  you  dine  there  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled  that. 

What  became  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  that  night  ? 

A.  H  is  Royal  Highnefs  went  that  night  from  thence  to  Eaton. 

Q.  Did  he  return  to  the  Faulcon  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Was  you  with  him  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Did  you  go  on  horfeback? 

A.  Yes 

Q.  Where  did  you  flop  at  Eaton  ?  what  was  your  bufmefs  there  ? 

A.  His  Royal  Highnefs  went  to  fee  Lady  Grofvenor* 

How  long  might  he  ftay  there  ? 

A.  A  few  minutes. 

Then  you  returned  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  came  to  the  Faulcon  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Ck  You  lay  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

What  became  of  you  the  next  day  ? 

A.  The  next  day  he  went  to  fee  Lady  Grofvenor. 

Did  he  come  back  that  night  to  the  Faulcon  ? 

A.  Yes  *,  we  came  back  that  night  to  the  Faulcon. 

Do  you  know  what  his  Royal  Highnefs  pafled  for  there  ? 

A.  He  paired  for  a  farmer. 

Do  you  know  the  name  you  pafled  by  there  ? 

A.  Generally  Farmer  or  Trufty. 

Q.  What  name  did  his  Royal  Highnefs  pafs  for  ? 

A.  I  might  fay  fometimes  Farmer ;  fometimes  the  young  Squire  5— I  might  be¬ 
fore  company  fay  Farmer. 

Did  you  chalk  the  door  of  the  Faulcon  where  you  lay  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled;  whether  I  did  or  not. 

What  became  of  you  the  next  day  ? 

A.  I  believe  we  went  to  Barnhill. 

Q.  Do  you  recoiled  the  day  ? 

A.  It  was  Saturday. 

CK  It  was  Saturday  you  got  to  the  Faulcon  at  Chefter  ? 

A.  It  was  on  a  Saturday. 

Q.  The  next  day  he  went  to  fee  Lady  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Upon  the  Monday  what  became  of  you  ? 

H  A.  I 
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A.  I  believe  his  Royal  Highnefs  faw  my  Lady  Grofvenor  again  upon  the  Monday. 
Q.  You  believe  he  faw  her  upon  the  Monday  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Ck  Where  did  you  lie  upon  the  Monday  ? 

A.  I  believe  at  Chefter  or  Barnhill. 

Ck  Where  the  next  night  ? 

A.  At  Marford-hill  in  Denbighlhire,  the  other  fide  of  Eaton. 

Did  his  Royal  Highnefs  go  to  the  houfe  of  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  His  Royal  Highnefs  did  not. 

Where  did  he  fee  my  Lady  then  ? 

A.  He  faw  her  juft  between  the  iron  rails  of  the  Garden  wall,  where  he  ftopt  two 
or  three  minutes. 

Ck  And  never  went  into  the  Garden  that  you  know  of? 

A.  No,  Sir,  never;  I  was  always  with  his  Royal  Highnefs. 

Ck  No  other  time  that  you  know  of  that  he  might  go  without  you  ? 

A.  No  ;  I  was  always  with  him  ? 

Q.  At  Marford-hill;  you  lay  at  Marford-hill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  the  next  night?  Where  did  you  go  the  next  day  ? 

A.  The  nexc  day  his  Royal  Highnefs  went  to  fee  Lady  Grofvenor  again. 

Court.  Where  did  he  lie  the  third  night  ? 

A.  At  Marford-hill,  my  Lord. 

Council.  Did  he  ftay  two  nights  at  the  Hill  ? 

A.  Only  one  night ;  I  don’t  remember  ftaying  any  longer  than  one  night;  then  we 
returned  to  town. 

Was  it  a  fudden  occafion  your  returning  to  town  ? 

A.  It  was  fudden  ;  I  thought  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  known  ;  and  therefore  I  de- 
fired  him  to  quit  the  country  as  foon  as  pofiible ;  that  I  advifed  him,  and  he  did  it 
accordingly. 

Q.  That  was  the  reafon  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  Lord  Grofvenor  came  into  Chefter  that  evening  or  not  ? 
A.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  of  Lord  Grofvenor’s  coming  there. 

Q.  So  then  his  being  known  was  the  reafon  ?  Where  did  you  fulped  his  being 
known  ? 

A.  At  a  little  place  called  Ecclefton. 

Ck  And  that  was  the  reafon  of  his  coming  to  town  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

How  long  did  you  ftay  in  town  before  he  went  upon  the  Chefter  road  again  ? 
A.  I  don’t  recoiled  how  long  it  was. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  ? 

A.  I  cannot  form  any  idea  of  that;  I  have  quite  forgot  it. 

Q.  Can  you  fay  whether  he  did  take  that  road  again  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  he  did. 

In  what  month  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  in  November  or  December. 

Did  you  go  to  Chefter  in  your  fecond  journey  ? 

A.  His  Royal  Highnefs  came  through  Chefter  to  Marford-hill. 

Ck  When  did  he  arrive  at  Marford-hill  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recoiled  the  day,  nor  the  time. 

Was  it  in  the  evening  or  morning  he  arrived  ? 

A.  In  the  morning. 

Do  you  know  what  became  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  that  day  ? 

A.  He  went  to  fee  my  Lady  Grofvenor  that  day. 

Did  he  go  to  my  Lord’s  houfe  at  this  time  ? 

A.  He  went  into  the  fields  not  far  from  the  houfe. 

Ck  Did  he  or  not  go  into  the  houfe  at  any  time  ? 

A.  He  did  not  go  into  the  houfe. 

Ck  Where  did  he  lie  that  night  ? 

A.  His  Royal  Highnefs  returned  and  lay  at  Marford-hill. 

What  became  of  him  the  next  morning  ?  ** "  r 

A.  The  next  morning  we  faw  Lady  Grofvenor  again,  near  the  fame  place. 

Where  did  you  lie  that  night  ? 


A.  We 
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A.  We  returned  to  London. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Eaton  ? 

A.  We  were  in  the  fields  near  my  Lord’s  houfe* 

Q  Was  you  at  any  houfe  there? 

A .  We  called  at  Ecclefton. 

At  the  fame  houfe  where  you  was  before? 

A.  Yes. 

Q  Where  you  fufpe&ed  you  were  known  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q  And  you  called  at  the  fame  houfe  again  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Then  you  returned  to  London  from  Marford-hill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Do  you  recoiled  receiving  any  letter  from  Lady  Grofvenor  ? 

A .  I  did  once. 

What  time  was  this  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  latter  end  of  December. 

Q,  How  came  you  there  then  ?  I  thought  you  accompanied  the  Duke  to  town  ? 

A.  I  was  fent  back  with  a  parcel  to  Lady  Grofvenor. 

Q  Did  you  carry  that  parcel  to  Lord  Grofvenor’s  houfe  ? 

A.  No ;  not  to  the  houfe — I  faw  the  Lady  walking  in  company  with  more  ladies 
in  the  fields,  and  there  I  delivered  the  parcel  to  her  in  the  fields. 

Did  you  find  her  in  the  fields  going  there  ? 

A .  I  faw  her  as  I  was  going  over  the  ferry. 

For  whom  was  the  parcel  dire&ed  ? 

A .  I  obferved  it  was  a  parcel  undirected. 

Q  At  that  time  ? 

A.  At  that  very  time ;  and  I  received  a  parcel  from  the  Duke. 

You  received  another  in  the  fields  for  whom  ? 

A.  For  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

if  *  * 

-  v*  .  a  *  •«#  »/«.'  i  l 

Crofs  Examination . 

I  fhould  be  glad  to  learn  of  you  when  it  was  you  firft  found  Lady  Grofvenor 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Duke’s  journey  into  Chefhire  ? 

A.  Near  Eaton  ;  between  that  and  Barn-hill. 

g).  Till  you  got  to  feme  place  in  the  road  about  Barnhill,  it  had  not  been  com¬ 
municated  to  you  that  the  Duke’s  journey  had  any  relation  to  Lady  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  No,  Sir ;  there  he  told  me  he  went  to  fee  Lady  Grofvenor,  if  it  was  pofiible. 

Q.  There  it  was  for  the  firft  time  you  learnt  that  the  Duke’s  journey  was  for  the 
Durpofe  of  feeing  Lady  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

During  two  days  the  Duke  was  at  Chefter,  you  fay,  and  one  or  two  days  at 
Marford-hill  •,  and  again  upon  the  fecond  journey,  I  believe,  upon  each  of  thefe  days 
the  Duke  faw  Lady  Grofvenor,  at  one  time  a  few  minutes  near  the  garden,  at  ano¬ 
ther  time  in  fields  near  the  houfe  ? 

A.  Generally  in  the  foot-way  near  the  houfe. 

j^J.  The  other  times  in  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  houfe? 

A.  Yes. 

I  fhould  be  glad  to  afk  whether,  during  thofe  interviews,  you  was  or  not  within 
fight  of  Lady  Grofvenor  and  the  Duke  ? 

A.  I  always  was. 

Within  fight  and  within  hearing  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  oftentimes,  if  I  was  going  further,  fhe  bid  me  flay  where  I  was, 
and  (land  by  him. 

jj.  Having  returned  from  thefe  two  expeditions,  you  went  down  with  a  parcel,  and 
brought  back  a  parcel  ? 

A .  Yes,  Sir. 

ij>.  I  believe  the  faft  was,  you  accompanied  the  Duke  upon  his  laft  journey  on¬ 
wards,  which  terminated  at  St.  Albans?" 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q,  During  thefe  interviews,  were  they  walking  about,  or  fometimes  fitting  down  ? 
A.  Sometimes  walking,  fometimes  fitting  on  the  ground, 

2  ^  In 
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In  all  thofe  fituations  you  was  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes*,  always. 

Q.  You  went  to  St.  Albans  with  the  Duke  the  laft  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

g).  Perhaps  you  recoiled,  that  there  have  been  fome  ftrange  ftories  in  the  News¬ 
papers  about  a  fuppofed  connexion  between  the  Duke  and- Lady  Grofvenor  about 
that  time  ? 

A .  His  Royal  Highnefs  told  me  there  was  fuch  report. 

Q  Do  you  recoiled  that  fome  little  time  before  you  got  down  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

By  this  time  you  was  fully  apprized  of  the  fecret,  that  the  Duke  had  a  degree  of 
attention  to  Lady  Grofvenor  ? 

A  Yes,  Sir. 

You  underftood  he  went  there  on  purpofe? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

When  you  came  there  you  faw  the  family  ? 

A.  I  can’t  fay  I  did  *,  I  faw  nothing  of  them  at  Eaton, 
j^.  Do  you  know  their  livery  ? 

A.  I  know  it  to  be  blue  and  yellow. 

The  laft  time  you  faw  them  at  St.  Albans  you  knew  they  were  in  the  houfe  ? 

A.  Yesj  I  learned  fometitne  afterwards,  that  Lady  Grofvenor  was  there. 

Did  you  make  any  obfervation  of  what  was  going  forward,  or  doing,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  evening  there  ?  my  queftion  was  not  what  any  body  told  you,  but  what 
you  obferved  ? 

A.  ;\o  other  than  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  went  there  to  fee  her. 
j^.  Did  you  take  notice  of  any  thing  particular  before  that  breaking  into  the  room 
we  have  heard  of? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  faw  a  man  at  the  door  making  holes  through  it ;  1  obferved  him,  and 
told  his  Royal  Highnefs,  that  there  was  a  perfon  in  blue,  boring  holes  in  the  door, 
j^.  You  obferved  a  man,  in  a  blue  coat,  boring  holes  in  the  door  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir  j  and  his  Royal  Highnefs  faw  it  as  well  as  I. 

What  time  of  day  might  that  be  ? 

A.  It  might  be  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
j^.  Can  you  tell  exaflly  the  time  ? 

A.  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  time. 

Q.  It  was  before  the  adventure  of  what  afterwards  happened  at  the  door  ? 

-  A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Now,  Sir,  where  was  you  at  the  time  we  are  told  my  Lord  Grofvenor’s  fer- 
vants  firft  opened  this  door  ? 

A.  I  was  in  bed. 

You  was  alarmed  by  the  noife,  and  got  up  ? 

A.  I  did  i  I  thought  the  houfe  was  coming  down. 

Q.  Where  were  the  parties  when  you  got  up  ? 

A.  The  parties  were  in  Lady  Grofvenor’s  bed-chamber,  with  fome  of  her  own  fer^ 
vants,  and  fome  of  the  maids  in  the  houle. 

£>.  You  found  in  the  bed-chamber,  the  fervants  of  Lord  Grofvenor,  and  a  fervant 
or  two  of  the  houfe  ? 

A .  Yes. 

<3>.  Were  neither  the  Duke  nor  Lady  Grofvenor  in  the  houfe  ?* 

A .  The  Lady  was  in  the  bed-chamber  at  that  time. 

Then  the  Duke  was  not  in  it  at  that  time  ? 

A .  No.  < 

i^.  Was  you  led  to  obferve  the  condition  of  the  bed  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes  *,  I  heard  two  perfons  bid  the  fervants, of  the  houfe  examine  the  bed,  to  fee 
whether  it  was  tumbled  or  not. 

§>.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  bed  ? 

A .  It  was  as  if  one  perfon  had  fat  upon  it  to  pull  off -their  (hoes,  and  no  more. 

To  you  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  perfon  fitting  upon  it,  for  the  purpofe  of 
undrefiing?  ' 

A.  One  perfon  and  no  more. 

Q  Had  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  lain  in  ? 

A.  Not  the  leaft  in  the  world. 
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Q,  To  you  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  perfon  prefling  it,  by  fitting,  and  not  by 
lying  ?  7 

A.  Not  by  lying. 

Was  any  thing  difordered  about  the  bed,  that  took  your  eye  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

£>.  Nothing,  but  the  preflfure  of  the  clothes,  by  fomebody’s  fitting  upon  it  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

What  door  was  it  the  gentleman  in  blue  was  boring  holes  in  ? 

A.  I  hat  door  was  the  door  I  underftood  was  Lady  Grofvenor’s  bed-chamber. 

Was  it  the  outer  door? 

A.  It  was  the  door  next  the  pafiage. 

How  was  the  perfon  dreft  that  was  boring  the  holes  ? 

A.  I  think  in  blue,  and  a  fcarlet  collar. 

Q.  Had  he  a  candle  in  his  hand  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  had. 

Where  was  you  ? 

A.  In  the  Duke’s  room. 

Could  you  fee  the  window  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  faw  through  both  the  windows  the  man  boring  holes  in  the  door. 

Did  you  fhew  that  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ? 

A.  I  faw  him  go  into  the  room  ;  I  faw  him  examining  the  lock  of  the  door. 

Was  he  alone  ? 

A.  I  faw  but  one  man. 

And  this  was  the  door  which  was  afterwards  burft  open  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Jo  hn  Burton  examined. 

Are  you  the  waiter  at  the  Saracen’s-Head,  at  Towcelter  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q  Do  you  recoiled  Lord  Grofvenor’s  family  being  at  the  inn,  at  Towcefter,  the 
13th  of  Odober,  or  thereabouts  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Do  you  recoiled  what  day  ? 

A.  It  was  upon  a  Tuefday  in  Odober. 

What  time  of  the  day  did  they  come  in  ? 

A.  About  five  o’clock,  to  the  bell  of  my  remembrance. 

Do  you  recoiled  any  other  perfons  in  the  houfe  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes  5  fome  gentlemen  came  in  about  two  o’clock. 

Court.  The  laft  witnefs  proved  the  Lady  was  there  at  the  time  with  thofe  perfons. 
Council  for  the  Plaintiff.  YourLordlhip  fees  Giddings  knows  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Court.  I  thought  you  proved  by  the  firft  fervant,  her  lying  at  Towcefter  ? 

Council  for  the  Plaintiff.  We  could  not  fix  the  days  *,  fo  we  muft  fhew  they  were  at 
the  inns  at  the  fame  time. 

to  the  Witnefs.  Give  u$  an  account  what  time  they  came  in  ? 

A.  They  came  in  about  two  o’clock  ;  they  ordered  pork  ftakes  for  dinner ;  and 
while  they  were  drefling,  they  defired  to  fee  their  room. 

Court.  What  is  this  witnefs  to  prove  ? 

Council  for  the  Plaintiff.  The  circumftances  of  their  journey  *,  when  they  came  in  5 
and  when  they  went  up  ftairs ;  and  fo  on. 

Court.  If  it  goes  to  the  fad  of  feeing  them  together,  it  would  be  material  evidence  1 
if  it  only  goes  to  their  being  at  Towcefter,  Coventry,  and  the  other  places,  it  is  not 
material,  as  that  is  fufficiently  proved  already. 

Council  for  the  Plaintiff.  It  will  be  for  the  confideration  of  the  jury,  what  is  the 
effed  and  manner  in  which  the  Duke  and  Lady  Grofvenor  behaved,  different  from 
what  we  could  pofiibly  learn  from  fuch  a  witnefs  as  Mr.  Giddings. 
ijk  to  the  Witnefs.  You  fay  they  came  in  at  two  o’clock  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  two  of  them  dined  below ;  and  while  they  were  at  dinner  they  defired 
that  there  might  be  fome  ftakes  fent  up  ftairs  to  the  third  perfon  ;  two  were  in  the 
parlour,  and  he  was  writing  above  ftairs,  and  for  that  reafon  they  defired  it  to  be 
carried  up. 

9.  Do  you  know  who  thofe  perfons  were  ? 

I  A.  One 
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A.  One  I  am  confident  I  have  feen  fince  ;  I  think  I  have  feen  two  of  them  ;  I  am 
certain  I  have  feen  one  of  the  perfons  twice  or  three  tim*s ;  I  am  quite  clear  to  two 
perfons. 

Ck  Who  was  theperfon  you  faw  fince,  that  was  one  of  the  perfons  ? 

A.  One  of  the  perfons  whom  I  am  certain  I  have  feen  fince,  I  underftand  to  be  one 
Giddings;  the  other  I  think  was  his  Royal  Highnefs1  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Ck  What  time  did  they  go  away  from  Towcefter  ? 

A.  As  loon  as  they  had  dined  they  went  up  flairs;  as*it  was  night  the  machines  were 
going  away,  I  afked  them  it  they  fhould  have  occafion  for  the  parlours,  they  faid  no. 
While  I  was  waiting  at  flipper,  the  perlon  I  fufpedted  to  be  his  Royal  Highnefs,  afked 
me  what  company  we  had  in  the  houfe ;  I  acquain  ted  him  we  had  two  machines  and  Lady 
Grofvenor.  He  then  afked  me  where  we  ufually  laid  our  pafiengers  that  came  in  the 
machines;  I  told  him  it  was  according  to  their  appearance,  if  genteel  people  they  lay  in 
genteel  beds,  if  not,  otherwile. 

CL  Was  Giddings  with  the  Duke  at  the  time  you  told  him  Lady  Grofvenor  was  in 
the  houfe  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  was. 

Mr.  Wedderburn.  My  Lord,  I  hope  that  will  not  be  thought  an  immaterial  circurn- 
ftance,  after  Giddings’s  evidence,  who  faid  he  did  not  know  Lady  Grofvenor  to  be  there. 

CL  When  fupper  was  done,  what  time  did  they  go  off? 

A.  They  faid  they  expedled  a  farmer  to  meet,  and  pay  them  fome  money,  and 
they  fhould  go  away  at  twelve  o’clock  if  the  pcrfon  they  expedled  did  not  come; 
they  fhould  want  a  chaife,  and  afked  if  they  could  have  one;  they  were  anfweredin  the 
affirmative;  the  horfes  were  harneffed,  and  between  twelve  and  one  o’clock  they  fet 
off,  as  I  was  informed. 

Mr.  Dunning.  All  that  proves  what  has  been  proved  already,  their  being  at  Tow¬ 
cefter,  Coventry,  and  every  other  place  upon  the  road. 

Court.  Whether  he  l'peaks  true  or  falfe  with  regard  to  his  knowing  it  or  not,  it  will 
not  vary  Giddings’s  evidence,  for  he  is  took  throughout,  and  you  can’t  call  a  witnefs 
to  contradidt  him. 

Mr.  Wedderburn .  If  it  was  to  contradifl  him  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this,  it  always  fupplies 
the  reft  of  his  teftimony,  fuppofing  Giddings  heard  it,  and  did  not  know  it. 

Court.  He  fpoke  out  to  more  material  points  where  he  did  know. 

Jane  Charlton  examined. 

1 

Ch  Where  did  you  live  in  October  laft  ? 

A.  At  the  Four  Croffes. 

CL  Do  you  remember  upon  the  26th  of  October  laft,  or  thereabouts,  any  perfon 
coming  to  your  houfe  that  you  remarked  particularly  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

CL  Be  lo  good  to  fay  who  they  were,  and  who  they  appeared  to  you  ? 

A.  They  appeared  like  a  gentleman  and  two  fervants. 

CY  Can  you  delcribe  them  ? 

A.  One  was  a  luftyifh  man,  the  other  a  young  man. 

Ck  When  the  gentleman  and  two  fervants  came,  who  did  they  fay  they  were? 

A.  They  did  not  fay  any  thing  at  firft. 

Ck  Tell  us  what  they  faid  to  you  ? 

A.  The  fervant  faid  his  name  was  Morgan. 

CL  Do  you  know  the  gentleman?  Have  you  feen  him  fince?  Who  was  that 
gentleman  ? 

A.  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

CL  Who  did  they  fay  they  were  ? 

A.  The  fervant  told  me  the  young  gentleman’s  name  was  Morgan. 

Ck  What  were  their  names,  the  other  two  ? 

A.  They  did  not  tell  me  who  they  were. 

Ck  How  long  did  they  flay  at  the  houfe? 

A.  Till  five  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

Ck  Who  fhewed  them  their  rooms  ?  \ 

A.  I  did. 

CL  Be  fo  good  to  fay  what  paflfed  upon  your  fhewing  the  rooms? 

A.  Nothing  in  particular,  as  I  know  of. 

CL  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  other  family  in  the  houfe  that  night? 

3  A.  There 
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A.  There  was. 

What  family  was  that  ? 

A.  Lord  Grofvenor’s. 

CL  Was  Lady  Grofvenor  there  at  that  time? 

A.  She  was. 

CL  In  the  houfe  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CL  What  time  did  Lady  Grofvenor  come? 

A.  About  four  or  five  o’clock. 

CL  What  time  did  the  Duke  come? 

A.  The  Duke  came  in  about  two  o’clock. 

CL  Where  was  the  Duke  when  Lady  Grofvenor  came  in? 

A.  In  his  bed-chamber. 

CL  When  did  he  choofe  his  room  ? 

A.  The  Duke  had  chofen  his  bed-chamber  before  fhe  came,’ 

Where  did  Lady  Grofvenor  lay  ? 

A.  In  the  next  room. 

4  v  -  •  ♦  t 

Jane  Richardson  examined. 

CL  Where  did  you  live  in  laft  October? 

A.  At  the  Red  Lion  at  Whitchurch. 

Ch  Do  you  remember  upon  Friday  the  27th  of  October  what  company  was  in  your 
houle  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir-,  there  came  three  gentlemen  in. 

Cf_  What  time  in  the  day  ? 

A.  I  believe  about  two  o’clock. 

Do  you  know  who  they  were? 

A.  One  was  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

By  what  name  did  he  goat  Whitchurch? 

A.  The  old  man  that  was  with  him  told  me  he  was  a  young  Squire,  and  he  was  an 
elderly  man  and  a  tutor  to  take  care  of  him. 

CL  What  was  the  reafon  he  wanted  care  to  be  taken  of  him? 

A.  He  told  me  he  was  foolifh,  my  Lord. 

Was  there  any  other  company  in  the  houfe? 

A.  Another  man  came  with  him. 

CL  Was  there  any  other  family  in  the  houfe? 

A.  Yes,  Sir;  Lord  Grofvenor’s  family,  and  Lady  Grofvenor, 

CL  What  time  did  her  Ladyfhip  come  in? 

A.  About  five  o’clock,  I  believe. 

Q.  Had  the  Duke  chofen  a  bed-chamber  before  Lady  Grofvenor  came  in? 

A.  Yes;  and  they  chalked  the  door,  Sir. 

CL  Did  Lady  Grofvenor  chufe  her  own  bed-chamber? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

CL  What  room  did  fhe  chufe? 

A.  The  next  to  that  that  was  chalked.  She  was  fhewn  the  befl  room  next  the 

dining-room. 

CL_  Was  that  the  bed-room  then  ? 

A.  She  chofe  a  very  bad  room,  that  was  damp,  and  the  windows  were  broke,  and 
it  was  very  noify. 

CL_  Did  you  tell  her  Ladyfhip  thofe  circumftances  ? 

A.  I  did.  Her  room  was  backwards,  and  part  of  it  was  over  a  gateway,  and  part 

over  a  parlour. 

Did  you  obferve  in  particular  any  thing  after  they  were  retired  to  their  rooms 

that  night? 

A.  i  law  nothing  in  particular. 

What  time  did  her  Ladyfhip  go  to  bed? 

A.  I  fancy  it  was  between  eight  or  nine  -,  it  was  before  nine. 

What  time  did  you  fay  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  went  to  bed? 

A.  Some  body  rang  a  bell  to  take  the  things  away,  and  I  never  faw  them  afterwards. 
What  time  ? 

A .  About  four  or  five  o’clock. 

Did  you  obferve  any  thing  particular  after  the  things  were  taken  away  ? 

A.  No. 
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A.  No. 

What  time  did  her  Ladyfhip  retire  to  bed  ? 

A.  Before  nine  o’clock. 

Q.  After  this,  did  you  obferve  any  thing  in  the  houfe  particular  ? 

A.  I  never  law  her  Ladyfhip  any  more  after  fhe  afked  me  to  fhew  her  into  her  bed¬ 
chamber. 

Was  any  body  with  her  in  her  bed-chamber  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

After  that  did  you  obferve  any  thing  in  the  houfe  ? 

A.  Y es,  Sir.  There  was  a  noife' in  the  houfe  in  the  pafTage,  like  a  ruftling  of  cloaths,. 
Did  you  go  to  obferve  what  was  the  matter  ? 

A.  I  went  to  fee,  and  the  room  where  the  Duke  lay  was  open. 

Did  you  go  up  ftairs  ? 

A.  I  was  up  ftairs. 

Well,  what  happened  then  ? 

A.  I  went  and  locked  myfelf  in,  and  fhut  the  door  immediately,  being  afraid  of 
harm. 

Ch  What  did  you  fay  you  heard  ? 

A.  I  heard  a  ruftling  of  cloaths  in  the  paftage. 

Court.  Has  fhe  faid  what  that  ruftling  was? 

Witnefs.  It  was  a  ruftling  of  cloaths  in  the  fame  pafTage ;  they  did  not  go  by  the  door 
where  I  was,  neither  up  ftairs  nor  down. 

CL  But  it  was  in  the  paftage? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

CL  What  time  did  the  Duke  and  his  company  go  away  ? 

A.  I  can’t  tell,  I  believe  it  was  before  it  was  light. 

CL  Who  made  the  Duke’s  bed  the  next  morning? 


A.  I  did. 


CL  Did  you  obferve  any  thing  in  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  particularly  tumbled,  and  more  To  than  could  be  by  one  man  ;  it  was 
more  tumbled  than  ever  I  faw  j  it  was  not  as  if  it  had  been  left  after  any  body  lying. 
CL  Did  you  obferve  any  thing  more  particular  in  the  bed  ? 

A.  When  I  went  to  take  the  cloaths  off  I  found  fome  pins  in  it,  but  I  cannot  tell 
how  many. 

Court.  Was  that  in  the  Duke’s  room  ? 

A.  It  was  the  upper  ftieet  was  all  in  a  ruck  together,  and  there  was  feveral  pins,1 
but  I  cannot  tell  how  many. 

CL  Where  were  thofe  pins  ? 

A.  I  obferved  them  between  the  fheets. 

CL  Did  you  obferve  any  thing  elfe  particular  but  its  being  much  tumbled  and  di£ 
ordered,  and  the  pins  in  it? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

CL  What  time  did  her  Ladyfhip  go  out  that  morning  ? 

A.  She  had  her  breakfaft  in  bed  at  eleven  o’clock. 

CL  Did  fhe  appear  to  be  in  good  health  when  fhe  came  in  the  night  before  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

CL  Did  you  look  at  my  Lady’s  bed,  did  you  make  that  ? 

A.  Yesi  but  I  did  not  fee  any  thing  particular  in  that. 
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CL  You  faw  my  Lady  was  in  bed  next  morning  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

CL  She  lay  in  a  damp  bed,  did  you  fay  ? 

A.  The  room  was  damp. 

CL  Did  you  fay  the  pins  were  between  the  fheets  ? 

A.  The  upper  one,  Sir,  was  all  in  a  ruck,  and  the  pins  within  therm 
.Q^Where  did  the  fervants  lay  ?  Who  lay  in  the  next  room  upon  the  Other  fide 
behind  the  Duke’s  bed  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stephens  and  the  cook. 

They  are  fervants  of  Lady  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  that  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the  paffage. 
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You  faid  that  was  the  room  Stephens  and  the  cook  lay  in,  next  to  Lady  Grofve- 
nor’s,  upon  the  other  fide  of  the  paffage,  do  you  mean  by  that  oppofite  ? 

A.  No. 

Whereabouts  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  the  neareft  room  upon  the  oppofite  fide. 

Any  body  coming  into  my  Lady’s  room,  or  the  others,  muft  have  come  into 
that  pafiage  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CK  Which  door  was  the  neareft  ? 

A.  They  both  go  in  the  fame  ward  together. 

Mary  Spencer  examined. 

Do  you  live  at  Whitchurch  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Upon  the  2 2d  of  laft  Q&ober,  do  you  know  of  any  perfons  coming  to  your 

houie? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Your  inn  is  the  Red  Lion  at  Whitchurch? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

About  what  time  of  the  day  did  they  come  ? 

A.  A  little  after  two  o’clock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  perfons  that  came  there  ? 

A.  No,  Sir,  I  do  not. 

Can  you  deferibe  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Pleafe  to  give  an  account  ? 

A.  He  was  a  young  man. 

Court .  What  is  this  witnefs  to  prove? 

Plaintiffs  Council,  This  witnefs  is  only  to  confirm  the  laft  witnefs  in  feveral  circuit 
fiances. 

You  know  when  they  were  chufing  their  bed-rooms  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

What  obfervations  did  you  make  at  that  time? 

A.  They  chalked  the  door. 

Court.  The  porter  has  proved  that  they  chalked  all  the  doors  till  they  came  to  Chefteri 
What  occafion  is  there  to  alk  twenty  witnefies  to  that  ?  no  body  doubts  what  he  fays 
again  ft  himfelf. 

John  Jones  examined, 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Jones  ? 

A.  At  Marford  Hill. 

Do  you  keep  a  public  houfe  there  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Do  you  know  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Was  he  ever  at  your  houfe  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Ch  Do  you  recoiled  the  firft  time  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  at  your  houfe  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

What  day  was  that  ? 

A.  The  firft  of  November. 

That  was  the  firft  time  you  ever  faw  his  Royal  Highnefs  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

What  time  did  he  ftay  till  ? 

A.  He  ftaid  till  the  fecond. 

Was  he  ever  there  again  ? 

A.  He  was. 

When  ? 

A.  Upon  the  fecond  of  December.  It  was  on  Saturday  month  he  went  away^  He 
came  a  Saturday  about  a  month  before. 

<Y  How  long  did  he  ftay  upon  that  occafion  ? 

A.  Till  the  third.  . 

it  in 
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In  what  habit  did  he  appear  ? 

A.  He  appeared  in  a  coarfilh  cloth,  in  the  habit  of  a  farmer. 

What  day  ? 

A.  The  third. 

Q.  Pray  who  was  he  attended  by  at  that  time? 

A.  He  was  attended  by  one  Giddings. 

Have  you  feen  him  fince  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Who  elfe  ? 

A.  I  don’t  know;  there  were  two  with  him. 

You  don’t  know  where  he  went  from  your  houfe  each  time  ? 

A-  No,  I  do  not. 

Did  he  go  by  any  name  ? 

A.  The  Duke  went  by  the  name  of  the  young  Squire,  or  farmer,  in  difcourfe;  when 
his  back  was  turned  he  went  by  the  name  of  the  young  Squire  by  Giddings;  but 
when  prefent,  he  would  be  called  nothing  but  farmer  in  difcourfe. 

How  far  is  your  houfe  at  MarfordHill  from  Lord  Grofvenor’s  feat? 

A.  I  believe  about  five  or  fix  miles. 

When  did  they  go  away  from  your  houfe  the  firft  time  you  went  down  ? 

A.  Thefecond  of  November,  which  was  upon  a  Thurfday. 


John  Anderton  examined . 

Q.  Do  you  live  with  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Where  do  you  live  with  him? 

A.  At  London. 

Ck  Did  you  live  with  him  in  1769? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Do  you  remember  his  Lordlhip’s  coming  down  to  Eaton  in  November?, 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Do  you  remember  what  day  it  was? 

A.  The  third  of  November,  to  the  bell  of  my  knowledge. 

Had  you  any  orders  about  any  horfes  ? 

A.  I  had  orders  to  fend  horfes  when  I  came  from  New-Market  with  the  faddle 
horfes.  I  fancy  it  might  be  about  twelve  horfes.  I  got  down  about  the  fecond  of 
November,  and  ordered  the  horfes  to  meet  my  Lord  the  third,  at  Whitchurch,  about 
nine  or  ten  o’clock,  and  he  came  down  accordingly. 

J  J  it.  J  V  .  li:  *7/  .  > 

Matthew  Stephens  /worn.  Examined  by  Plaintiff’s  Council. 

Ch  I  believe.  Sir,  you  were  at  St.  Albans  when  this  affair  happened,  do  you  recoiled 
the  day  ? 

A.  The  2 1  ft  of  December. 

How  came  you  to  go  to  St.  Albans  ? 

A.  I  was  attending  Lady  Grofvenor  from  Cheshire. 

Ck  You  came  along  with  her  from  Chefhire? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Now,  Sir,  will  you  give  an  account  of  what  happened  at  St.  Albans,  after  you 
came  there  in  your  journey  to  London;  what  fufpicions  you  had,  and  the  ground  of 
them,  and  what  you  did  in  confequence  of  it  ? 

A.  I  had  a  great  many  reafons  for  fufpicions  from  information. 

Ck  What  time  did  you  get  into  St.  Albans? 

A>  It  was  about  fix  o’clock  when  we  got  into  St.  Albans. 

Was  any  other  company  in  the  houfe? 

A.  When  I  got  in,  I  enquired,  and  found  there  was  two  gentlemen;  I  had  great 
reafon  to  fufpedt,  from  the  informations  we  had  had,  it  was  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  two  attendants. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  fufpicions  what  did  you  do? 

A.  I  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  examining  the  room  where  Lady  Grofvenor  lay, 
or  was  to  lay,  and  in  order  to  make  a  difcovery  of  what  I  fufpe&ed,  I  bored  two  holes 
fn  the  chamber  door,  and  thofe  two  holes  I  ftopt  up  with  paper,  and  examined  the 
iituation  of  the  room,  and  the  room  adjoining  to  it,  and  then  went  down  to  the  Bull, 
4  to 
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to  inform  my  brother  John  Stephens  of  what  I  had  done.  I  came  up  again  from  the 
Bull,  and  went  in  with  a  difh  of  meat  for  her  Ladyfhip’s  fupper. 

CL  You  came  back  again  with  your  brother? 

A.  Yes.  I  made  a  miftake  with  regard  to  boring  the  holes.  I  took  an  obfervation 
of  the  room,  and  went  down  to  my  brother  and  informed  him  of  the  fituation  and 
enquiry  I  had  made,  and  how  I  found  it,  and  I  afked  his  opinion  how  we  were  to  go  on  ; 
and  while  her  Ladyfhip  was  at  fupper,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  boring  the  holes  in 
the  door ;  after  I  came  down  again,  I  went  again  and  informed  my  brother  what  I  had 
done;  then  I  made  a  negus  for  her  Ladyfhip,  which  I  generally  did  after  fupper;  when 
I  went  to  carry  ic  into  the  parlour  to  her  Ladyfhip,  I  was  informed  Ihe  was  gone  up 
flairs. 

CL  What  time  might  this  be? 

A.  This  might  be  about  eight,  or  half  after  eight*  or  pretty  near  nine.  When  I 
carried  the  negus  up  flairs,  I  had  took  it  to  the  nurlery  door,  and  knock’d  at  the  door; 
fome  body  anfwered  me  that  her  Ladyfhip  was  not  there;  in  the  mean  time  her  Ladyfhip 
opened  the  door  of  her  bed-chamber,  and  called  to  me,  and  faid  fhe  would  take  the 
negus  into  her  bed-room;  I  gave  it  her;  fhe  went  in  and  turned  the  key  of  the  door; 
I  gave  directions  for  all  the  fervants  to  go  to  bed,  and  bid  the  maid  of  the  houle  be 
quiet,  and  gave  them  as  a  reafon  the  children  might  not  be  difturbed.  1  then  went 
down  to  the  Bull  again,  and  informed  my  brother  what  was  done,  and  brought  him  up 
from  the  Bull  with  me,  after  flaying  half  an  hour,  and  carried  him  up  flairs  where 
her  Ladyfhip  lay,  and  in  going  up,  fhewed  him  the  door  of  her  Ladyfhip’s  bed¬ 
chamber,  which  had  two  holes  bored  in  it,  and  bits  of  paper  in  it:  when  I  was  up 
flairs,  John  Anderton,  his  Lordfhip’s  groom,  being  entrufted'with  part  of  the  bufi- 
nefs,  was  in  the  room  with  my  brother  and  me ;  we  agreed  I  fhould  go  down  to  the 
door  and  fee  who  I  could  fee  or  hear,  which  1  did  accordingly ;  and  taking  the  bits  of 
paper  out  of  the  door,  I  could  not  fee  any  body  ;  I  could  fee  the  door  oppofite  to  a  part 
of  the  bed,  a  fmall  part  of  it;  I  plainly  diftinguifhed  two  voices,  one  of  which  I  knew 
perfectly  well  to  be  Lady  Grofvenor’s,  but  in  fuch  a  low  whifpering,  as  I  could  not 
poflibly  diftinguifh  one  word;  I  heard  another  voice,  but  was  not  certain  of  that  voice, 
till  I  came  down  againalecond  time:  I  told  my  brother  I  thought  his  Royal  Highnefs 
was  there  ;  my  brother  told  me  the  fatal  confequence  of  making  fuch  a  thing  publicly 
known:  he  went  down  and  returned,  and  told  me  he  heard  voices,  but  could  not  dif¬ 
tinguifh  from  where  they  came;  1  told  him  I  was  furprized  he  was  fo  deaf,  and  he 
complained  to  me  he  had  a  cold  in  his  head  ;  I  went  down  again  and  heard  the  voices 
as  before,  and  now  and  then  I  heard  her  pretty  loud,  but  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  his 
voice  louder  than  before  ;  I  heard  him  talk  I  was  fure  once  in  particular;  I  went  up 
again. 

Court.  Did  you  diftinguifh  any  word  that  was  faid? 

A.  No,  my  Lord,  notone  word.  My  brother  repeated  the  reafons  he  had  given 
me  before,  and  at  the  fame  time  John  Anderton  informed  me,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs, 
or  rather  the  two  gentlemen,  had  ordered  a  chaife  at  two  o’clock ;  that  determined  me, 
as  I  had  reafon  to  believe  he  had  been  in  the  room  fome  time,  that  determined  me  the 
breaking  open  the  door,  as  I  was  convinced  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  there:  I  told  my 
brother  I  would  go  down  down  a  third  time;  I  did  fo,  and  heard  the  voices  as  before, 
but  could  not  fee  them;  I  then  infifted  upon  it,  I  would  take  the  matter  upon  myfelf, 

I  was  quite  clear,  he  might  make  himfelf  eafy,  and  I  went  and  called  up  the  footmen; 
they  all  got  up  readily;  I  informed  them  of  part  of  the  bufinefs,  they  were  fatisfied  at 
that  I  believe:  as  we  came  down  flairs  I  faid,  I  fhall  be  very  cautious,  don’t  come  till 
I  have  made  an  obfervation  again ;  if  I  find  the  voices  as  before,  do  you  come  on ;  they 
did  come  on,  I  finding  the  voices  as  before,  and  then  we  broke  open  the  door. 

(L  Was  the  door  fattened? 

A.  The  door  was  fattened,  but  I  believe  one  or  two  of  the  evidence  can  fpeak  more 
precifely  to  that  than  I :  the  door  was  broke  open,  and  broke  at  the  hinges  ;  I  expected 
it  to  go  at  the  lock;  the  firft  object  that  ftruck  me  when  I  came  into  the  room  was 
Lady  Grofvenor,  who  ftruck  me  the  ftrongeft;  I  was  directly  oppofite  her  Ladyfhip, 
attempting  to  efcape  out  of  the  other  door;  his  Royal  Highnefs  flood  a  little  on  one 
fide;  I  had  took  particular  care  to  fecure  the  door  that  he  might  not  go,  but  I  recollect 
fomething  of  faying.  Stop  that  gentleman.  The  door  breaking  open,  as  foon  as  we 
entered  fhe  was  turned  about  her  face  towards  us,  and  fhe  inftantly  fell  as  the  door 
opened  two  or  three  fteps  into  the  adjoining  room;  I  aftifted  her  Ladyfhip  at  getting 
up;  fhe  faid,  You  thief,  you  have  done  a  very  fine  thing;  I  told  her  Ladyfhip  I  was 
extremely  fgrry  for  the  occafion,  and  fhe  faid,  I  dare  fay  you  are :  the  Duke  endeavoured 
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to  pafs  by  my  left  fide,  and  did  get  further  pad  me,  and  fpread  out  his  hands  and  faid, 
Gentlemen,  you  fee  I  was  not  found  in  the  Lady’s  bed-chamber;  I  faid,  You  are  not 
there  now,  but  we  did  find  you  there,  or  we  faw  you  there,  I  can’t  fix  to  the  very 
■word;  his  Royal  Highnefs  anfwered  me,  (I  think  it  was  about  that  time,  in  anfwerto 
my  faying  we  law  you  there,  he  laid,)  I  will  take  my  Bible  oath  I  was  not  there ;  I  an¬ 
fwered  again,  We  faw  you  there.  His  Royal  Highnefs  expreft  a  great  deal  of  fear  and 
horror,  and  feemed  to  be  apprehenfive  of  fome  danger  to  his  perfon,  and  faid  fomething 
to  me;  I  told  his  Royal  Highnefs,  You  may  be  perfectly  eafy,  your  perfon  is  perfe&ly 
fafe,  or  words  to  that  effect;  he  feemed  a  little  eafier:  then  I  demanded  of  him  who  he 
was,  and  what  bufinefs  he  had  there;  he  made  me  no  anfwer  to  that,  and  I  repeated  it; 
he  faid  if  I  would  walk  with  him  into  another  room  he  would  tell  me;  I  faid  I  want  to 
know  who  you  are,  and  it  will  better  be  done  here:  I  turned  about  to  my  brother  and 
fervants  upon  the  left  hand  of  me,  and  faid,  Do  you  know  who  this  gentleman  is?  my 
brother  ftept  forward  and  faid,  I  know  him  very  well  to  be  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland;  I  alked  if  he  would  fwear  it  was  him,  he  faid  he  would:  1  then 
told  his  Royal  Highnefs  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleafed,  I  was  very  forry  to 
be  employed  in  fo  difagreeable  a  bufinefs,  and  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  at  liberty  to  go 
where  he  pleafed. 

Did  you  make  any  obfervations  about  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes.  After  this  was  decided,  my  brother  walked  to  the  fire  firft,  I  think,  and 
then  towards  the  bed,  and  faid  it  was  neceffary  to  make  fome  obfervations  of  the  bed ; 
we  looked  upon  it,  and  the  curtains  were  about  a  yard  and  half  undrawn,  and  all  drawn 
except  that  part;  the  bed  was  preft  to  the  foot,  and  very  near  the  bolder,  but  within 
about  fix  inches  of  the  top  of  the  turn-down,  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  to  the  top  of 
the  turn-down  the  fheets  or  within  a  few  inches  of  that,  was  tumbled  as  much  as  a 
bed  could  be,  if  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  time  taken  about  it.  The  fheets,  which 
I  think  were  very  fine  ones,  were  turned  down  very  low,  as  for  people  of  falhion  they 
commonly  are,  and  they  were  tumbled  to  a  great  degree.  The  maids  came  in,  the 
chamber-maid  and  Mrs.  Langford,  themiftrefsof  the  inn;  Iafked  her  what  fhe  thought 
of  it;  fhe  faid  file  could  fee  no  impreffion  but  of  a  perfon  fitting  down;  I  faid  this  is 
not  fo,  but  like  the  fame  all  over;  and  if  I  recoiled!:,  I  fat  upon  the  fide  of  the  bed  to 
convince  her  that  the  impreffion  of  fitting  down  was  very  different.  I  took  notice  of  a 
dent  at  the  farther  fide  of  the  bed,  which  I  took  to  be  the  impreffion  of  a  head  ;  it  laid 
lower  than  any  other  part  of  the  farther  fide  :  thefe  were  all  the  obfervations  then  made 
upon  it;  after  that  I  went  into  the  paffage:  I  don’t  recollect  anything  elfe  material. 

A  Juryman.  I  fhould  be  glad  if  your  Lordfhip  would  afk  that  witnefs  when  he  bored 
the  holes  in  the  door,  whether  he  had  a  candle  with  him  or  not  ? 

Court.  He  bored  the  holes  when  ftie  was  down  at  fupper,  as  Iunderftood. 

Q Lto  the  Evidence.  Was  it  not  fo? 

Stephens.  Yes,  it  was  fo. 

Juryman.  I  thought  it  proper  to  alk  if  he  had  a  candle,  as  Giddings  fpoke  of  feeing 
him. 

Court.  Do  you  know  if  there  was  any  candle  in  the  room  ot  paffage  when  you  bored 
the  holes  ? 

A.  I  don’t  recollect  whether  I  carried  any  candle;  there  was  a  light  from  the  fire  I 
remember  perfe&ly  well ;  I  went  within  fide  the  room. 

Can  you  remember  if  you  was  in  a  blue  coat? 

A.  I  was,  my  Lord. 

Juryman.  Do  you  know  where  Giddings  lay? 

A.  I  was  not  fure. 

Does  that  room  command  the  place  where  you  flood  to  bore  the  holes  ? 

A.  There  is  a  window  in  the  room  that  Giddings  lay  in ;  I  don’t  know  whether  it 
does  not  in  fome  degree ;  it  is  a  flanting  view  of  the  window  in  the  paffage,  I  believe, 
but  I  am  not  quite  fure. 

Crofs  Examination. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Alice  Williams? 

A.  No.  I  don’t  know  no  lady  of  that  name. 

Do  you  know  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Charlotte  Gwin? 

A.  No.  To  the  beft  of  my  recolle&ion  I  do  not. 

In  1765,  or  1766,  was  you  acquainted  with  thofe  ladies? 

A.  It  ispoffible  I  might  know  them  without  knowing  their  names." 

Qi  You  never  knew  a  lady  called  by  that  name? 


A.  Not 
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A.  Not  that  I  recoiled. 

CL  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Collier  that  keeps  an  inn  at  Chefter? 

A.  I  did  know  there  was  fuch  a  woman  kept  fuch  an  inn. 

What  inn  was  it  ? 

A.  The  Fau Icon. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  carrying  a  letter  to  a  lady  there  named  Gwin,  from  Lord 
Grofvenor? 

A.  I  remember  carrying  fome  fuch  a  thing  to  a  lady  at  the  Faulcon. 

CX  From  whom  was  that  meflage  carried? 

A .  From  Lord  Grofvenor. 

What  might  be  the  meflage? 

A.  It  might  be  a  letter  that  his  Lordfhip  wanted  to  fpeak  to  her. 

CX_  Did  you  hear  for  what  purpofe  the  lady  came  there  to  the  Faulcon  at  Chefter? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

CX  Did  you  know  from  whence  lhecame? 

A.  I  did  not  know  from  whence  Ihe  came. 

CX  Do  you  know  what  place  fhe  went  to  from  Chefter  ? 

A.  I  believe  there  is  a  houfe  near  Chefter  called  the  Caftle,  belonging  to  Lord  Grof¬ 
venor,  and  the  lady  went  there  according  to  the  meflage  I  had  taken,  to  meet  my  Lord 
Grofvenor. 

Q.  Where  did  fhe  go  to  Lord  Grofvenor? 

A.  To  the  Caftle. 

QC  Did  you  go  with  her,  or  meet  her  there  too  ? 

A.  I  was  thereabout  the  fame  time  Ihe  was,  but  did  not  go  with  her. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpofe fhe  met  Lord  Grofvenor  for  at  the  Caftle?  Did  you  leave 
them  together  at  the  Caftle  ? 

A.  I  believe  fhe  might  flay  at  the  Caftle  about  ten  minutes,  not  more. 

CX  Was  you  with  her  during  that  time? 

A.  No  ;  I  was  not. 

CX_  Did  you  introduce  her  to  Lord  Grofvenor? 

A.  I  introduced  her  into  the  houfe. 

CX  Did  you  condud  her  into  the  room  where  Lord  Grofvenor  was  ? 

A.  I  conducted  her  into  a  room  where  my  fifter-in-law  was;  I  believe  I  told  her 
rhere  was  a  perfon  come  to  fpeak  to  Lord  Grofvenor,  and  defired  my  After  would  go 
out  of  the  room. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  Lord  Grofvenor  to  come  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Do  you  know  what  this  lady’s  bufinefs  was  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  nor  I  do  not. 

CX  You  fay  fhe  ftaid  about  ten  minutes  at  the  Caftle  ? 

A.  I  believe  Ihe  did. 

CX  Did  fhe  and  my  Lord  go  out  together,  or  did  my  Lord  flay  after  ? 

A.  I  think  he  ftaid  after. 

CX  Did  my  Lord  go  after  her  ?  , 

A.  Not  as  I  know  of. . 

CX  Did  you  know  what  name  the  Lady  paft  by  at  that  time  ? 

A.  It  is  moft  likely,  if  I  carried  the  letter  the  name  was  upon  it ;  I  think  it  was  a 
meflage  from  Lord  Grofvenor  for  her  to  come  and  fpeak  with  his  Lordfhip,  but  I  don’t 
at  all  recoiled  the  name. 

CX  Do  you  recoiled  the  time,  in  the  year  1765? 

A.  I  do  not  recoiled  the  time ;  I  believe  it  might  be  in  1 765  ;  I  cannot  fix  the  year, 

I  took  fo  little  notice  of  it. 

CX  What  age  was  the  lady  in  appearance? 

A.  By  what  I  guefs  fhe  might  be  five  or  fix  and  twenty. 

A  Juryman.  My  Lord,  I  think  this  evidence  has  not  given  any  account  how  he  found 
Lady  Grofvenor  and  his  Royal  Highnefs  as  to  their  drefs. 

Court.  Did  you  fee  any  thing  of  Lady  Grofvenor’s  drefs  ? 

A.  She  fell  down,  and  I  moved  fo  quick  to  her  afliftance,  and  the  Duke  turning 
round  by  my  left  hand,  I  did  not  obferve  it. 

Court.  Nor  any  thing  particular  in  the  defendant’s  drefs  when  you  ftrft  went  into  the 
room  ?  Who  went  in  firft? 

A.  I  was  firft. 

L  '  Juryman. 
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Juryman.  Was  it  by  Lord  Grofvenor’s  direction  you  burft  open  the  door,  or  of  your 
own  head  ? 

A.  It  was  his  directions  to  me,  that  I  was  to  take  the  beft  meafures  for  obfervation 
that  I  could. 

John  Stephens  f worn .  Examined. 

Ck  Were  you  at  St.  Albans  upon  the  21ft  of  December  laft? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Ck  Were  you  at  the  White  Hart,  Sir? 

A.  I  was,  Sir. 

Ck  Do  you  remember  any  thing  particularly  which  happened  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Ck  What  happened  there  then? 

A.  I  think  it  was  fome  minutes  after  ten  o’clock,  four  or  five  of  Lord  Grofvenor’s 
fervants  burft  open  the  door,  where  Lady  Grofvenor  was  upon  the  bed ;  it  burft  by 
the  hinge  fide;  I  flood  there,  and  the  moment  the  door  was  broke  open,  upon  the 
other  fide  I  faw  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ftand  there,  and  I  faw  Lady  Grofvenor  fall 
down  fome  fteps  into  an  adjoining  room  ;  his  Royal  Highnefs  followed  into  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room-,  I  followed,  and  the  fervants  followed;  when  we  came  into  that  room,  his 
Royal  Highnefs  was  afked  who  he  was,  and  what  bufinefs  he  had  there;  he  made  no 
anfwer  to  the  queftion  at  firft;  upon  being  afked  again,  he  faid,  Gentlemen,  take 
notice  I  am  not  in  the  lady’s  bed-chamber:  he  was  then  afked  who  he  was ;  he  did  not 
give  any  anfwer  to  that,  but  defired  my  brother  or  one  of  the  fervants  to  go  into  ano¬ 
ther  room,  and  he  would  fatisfy  him :  he  feemed  to  be  much  confufed,  and  did  not 
anfwer  to  the  queftions  very  readily,  nor  did  he  choofe  to  declare  himfelf  there. 

Ck  As  to  the  particular  oblervations  of  the  bed,  what  do  you  recoiled? 

A.  After  the  fervants  had  been  afked  if  they  knew  him,  and  he  was  told  he  was  at 
liberty,  we  returned  and  went  towards  the  fire,  and  looked  at  the  bed ;  I  opened  the 
curtain,  and  faw  the  bed  rolled  exceedingly  flat;  I  thought  it  was  fomething  very  par¬ 
ticular;  and  then  the  chamber-maid  was  called,  and  we  afked  her  if  the  bed  was  in 
that  fituation  whenfhe  left  the  room  on  the  over  night. 

Ck,  What  were  your  own  obfervations  on  the  bed? 

A.  The  bed  was  exceedingly  tumbled,  and  the  coverlid  in  little  wrinkles  in  many 
places,  as  was  the  ftieet  which  came  half  way  down  the  bed,  and  the  bed  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  flat,  as  if  it  had  been  laid  upon;  not  flat  in  one  place  only,  but  almoft  all  over, 
except  the  bolfter:  I  did  not  obferve  the  bolfter  was  flatned  at  all,  only  all  the  other 
part  of  the  bed. 

Court.  Did  you  obferve  any  thing  particular  in  my  Lady’s  drefs? 

A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Ck  Nor  any  thing  particular  in  the  defendant’s  drefs? 

A.  I  did  not,  any  more  than  what  he  had  on;  I  obferved  what  he  had  on. 

Plaintiffs  Council.  We  reft  it  here  for  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Dunning. 

MAY  it  pleafe  your  Lordfhip,  and  you  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  of  council  for  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  this  caufe.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  in  thatcharader  it  is  my  duty  to  fubmit  to  your  confideration  fuch  obfervations 
as  occur  to  me  upon  this  caufe,  as  it  Hands  at  prelent  upon  the  evidence  that  has  been 
produced  upon  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  ftate  to  you  fuch  further  evidence  as  I 
am  inftruded  to  lay  before  you,  upon  the  part  of  the  defendant.  '  In  doing  this,  I  fhall 
not  addrefs  myfelf  to  your  paffions,  for  that  is  not  my  bufinefs,  nor  my  pradice ;  and 
if  it  was  both,  I  fhould  think  it  highly  improper  to  do  fo  upon  an  occafion  like  the 
prelent;  conceiving  myfelf  to  be  talking  to  gentlemen  fully  apprized  of  the  nature  of 
that  bufinefs  and  duty,  which  you  attend  here  to  difcharge,  and  to  attend  only  to  the 
evidence  without  adopting  any  degree  of  partiality  for  either  of  the  parties;  to  depend 
upon  the  evidence,  to  decide  upon  that  evidence,  and  according  to  the  fair  refplt  of 
that  evidence,  to  give  your  verdid  upon  .one,  or  the  other  fide,  as  you  fhall  find  the 
fads  to  have  been  proved,  or  that  proof  to  fail  of  its  objed.  Gentlemen,  I  fhall  not 
beftow  any  encomiums  upon  the  felicity  of  the  marriage-bed,  of  which  my  learned 
friend  has  much  experience,  myfelf  none,  but  I  reverence  and  refped  that  fituation  as 
much  as  he  can  do.  In  the  next  place,  I  fhall  not  beftow  any  of  thofe  epithets,  the 
violators  of  that  facred  right  deferve ;  fo  far  as  is  neceffary  you  will  beftow  them,  if  any 
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perfons  are  brought  before  you  either  upon  this  or  any  future  occafiop.  It  is  material 
to  remind  you,  that  the  fingle  queftion  you  are  to  try,  is,  Whether  the  defendant  has 
been  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  that  offence  imputed  to  him  by  this  a&ion,  viz. 
to  have  violated  the  bed  of  the  plaintiff,  Lord  Grofvenor;  and  in  judging  of  that 
question,  my  Lord  will  confirm  me  in  telling  you,  and  I  dare  fay  your  judgements 
will  be  before-hand  in  telling  yourlelves,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  fad;  fhould  be  proved 
by  fuch  evidence  as  leave  no  fhadow  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thofe  that  are  to  judge 
of  it;  becaufeif  there  is  a  doubt  of  that  evidence,  it  is  moil  certain  it  will  not  warrant 
a  doubt,  but  entitle  the  defendant  to  a  verdidt,  which,  upon  his  behalf,  is  my  duty  to 
pray  of  you.  You  have  been  told,  that  the  prefent  cafe,  which  was  opened  very  cor¬ 
rectly,  is  not  far  beyond  the  line  of  proof.  My  learned  friend,  with  the  candour  he 
profeffed,  conducted  himfelf,  1  am  perfuaded,  within  his  inftrudtions,  and  ftated  no 
more  than  he  expe&ed  to  be  proved,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  proved  that  belongs  to 
it.  You  for  yourfelves  will  diftinguifh,  Gentlemen,  how  much  his  ftory  and  his  proof, 
how  much  his  narrative  and  his  obfervations,  his  inferences  and  his  argument  agree 
with  the  evidence  ;  of  all  which  you  will  judge,  as  far  as  is  material  for  you  to  judge 
in  this  caufe. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  pretend,  I  do  not  conceive,  I  am  not  intruded,  nor  fhall  I  be 
fo  abfurd  as  to  contend  before  you,  that  the  high  rank  of  the  defendant  in  this  caufe 
affords  him  the  fmalleft  apology  for  the  condudt  imputed  to  him.  As  little  ought  it  to 
be  expeded  upon  the  other  hand,  that  that  high  rank  fhould  fupply  a  plaintiff’s  proof, 
or  induce  you  to  liften,  or  incline  you  to  believe  that  {lory  between  thefe  parties,  which 
if  it  had  happened  between  any  other  parties,  you  would  have  thought  the  evidence 
infufficient  to  eftablifh.  It  is  the  good  fortune  of  all  thofe  that  live  in  this  country, 
proceeding  from  that  adminiftration  of  juflice  in  the  protedion  of  which  we  live,  that 
the  law  knows  no  diftindion  between  the  ranks  of  the  king’s  fubjeds;  for  there  is  no 
man  fo  high  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  no  man  fo  low  as  to  be  incapable 
of  feeking redrefs,  where  he  is  injured;  and  as  the  law  makes  no  diftindion,  you  will 
make  none:  but  you  willconfider  it  as  a  caufe  between  A.  and  B.  attending  to  nothing 
but  the  evidence,  regarding  nothing  of  the  parties,  but  judge  from  the  evidence,  upon 
the  ground  of  which  you  are  to  pronounce  your  verdid.  The  learned  gentleman  who 
is  of  council  for  the  plaintiff,  tells  you,  how  truly  I  don’t  know,  nor  is  it  to  my  pur- 
pofe  to  enquire  the  prefent  plaintiff’s  title  to  that  relation,  the  rights  of  which  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  have  been  violated  in  the  inftance  that  gives  birth  to  this  adion,  that  it  fprung 
from  a  motive  of  aftedtion,  that  the  lady  was  amiable,  that  her  perfon  was  engaging, 
her  fortune  not  inconfiderable,  and  her  fettlements  ample.  I  do  not  precifely  under- 
ftand  the  whole  of  that  propofition  in  the  way  it  has  been  ftated;  it  is  however  foreign 
to  the  queftion,  and  it  will  be  as  impertinent  in  me  to  fay  any  thing  is  opened,  and  not 
fo  proved  by  the  evidence.  If  this  was  natural  affedion,  and  if  that  affedion  at  the 
time  did  produce  that  marriage,  and  thofe  ample  fettlements,  I  with  that  affedion  had 
continued  inviolate,  and  that  the  parties  to  this  hour  had  no  occafion  to  complain  of 
each  other.  I  wifh  it  had  been  true,  which  the  reverend  chaplain  luppofed  to  be  true, 
that  they  had  lived  in  mutual  affedion  till  the  moment  of  this  tranfadion  ;  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  has  happened  otherwife,  through  whofe  fault,  who  is  to  blame,  and  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  blame  is  to  be  divided  between  them,  fo  far  as  is  material  here,  you  will 
judge  before  the  caufe  is  over.  Gentlemen,  this  particular  caufe  has  been  divided  into 
four  different  parts,  and  the  adion  is  reprefented  to  you  as  capable  of  being  fupported 
by  either  of  the  four,  and  that  they  are  moft  abundantly  fupported  by  all  four  put 
together.  The  firft  head  of  proof  confifts,  it  feems,  of  a  great  variety  of  private  meet¬ 
ings  in  and  about  this  town,  fobn  after  this  acquaintance  between  the  wife  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  and  the  now  defendant;  and  though  my  learned  friend  profeffed  himfelf  unable  to 
mention  the  period,  the  evidence  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  it;  and  the  evidence 
proved  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  been  feen  going  into,  and  coming  out  of 
Carl i fie- ho ufe  in  company  with  Lady  Harrington,  Colonel  Craiggs,  and  Lady  Grof- 
venor,  three  or  four  of  them  together;  and  though  it  may  be  proved  to  you  their 
having  fat  in  the  fame  box  at  Drury-Lane  play-houfc,  as  another  perfon  has  been  cal¬ 
led  to  fay  to  you,  it  is  certain  nothing  of  acquaintance  began  till  about  the  period  I 
am  fpeaking  of;  for  all  the  witneffes  have  fix’d  it  up  to  the  month  of  May,  1 769,  or 
April;  part  faid  the  month  of  May.  From  that  time,  and  until  the  Autumn  following, 
when  Lady  Grofvenor  went  into  Chefhire,  as  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  time,  as  at 
the  time  (he  was  brought  to  bed  of  the  child  fhe  was  then  pregnant  with,  and  before 
the  Duke  failed  on  the  cruize  reprefented  to  you,  which  occalioned  an  abfence  of  fix 
weeks,  as  well  before  this  period,  as  after  the  recovery  of  the  one,  and  the  return  of 
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the  other,  in  different  places  they  are  reprefented  to  you  to  have  met  at;  and  witnefles, 
have  been  called  to  prove  thole  meetings  :  from  fome  of  my'l  ord  Grofvenor  s  fer- 
vants,  you  have  heard  that  they  did,  upon  different  occafions,  carry  their  Lady  to  the 
Countels  of  DonhofF’s,  and  a  fervant  or  two  of  my  Lady  Donhoff’s  made  a  part  of  their 
evidence,  the  particulars  of  which  1  will  confider  prefently.  The  other  parts  of  it  you 
heard  were  that  Lady  Grofvenor  went  to  Kenfington  gardens,  and  upon  one  or  more 
occafions  the  Duke  was  feen  with  her  in  the  gardens.  From  others  you  have  learnt  flic 
was  fee n  going  into  Cumberland-houfe  in  the  Park;  and  I  don’t  recollect  any  other 
place  of  meeting  but  Kenfington  gardens,  Cumberland-houfe,  and  Lady  DonhofF’s ; 
I  think  there  is  no  other  place  of  meeting  to  which  this  opening  and  firft  head,  or 
branch  of  evidence  refers:  and  a  great  deal,  I  fhould  think,  cannot  even  in  point  of 
inference,  in  point  of  conjedture,  or  in  point  of  fufpicion  be  inferred,  of  two  at  lead: 
of  thofe  places  of  meeting.  When  the  fame  witnefles  prove  Lady  Grofvenor  was  feen 
in  Kenfington  gardens,  that  prove  the  Duke  was  likewife  feen  there,  not  with  her, 
but  in  the  fame  walk,  in  which  it  was  reprefented  the  Lady  was  at  that  time  accompa¬ 
nied  with  her  filler,  and  fhe  returned  with  her  filler.  Whether  the  Lady  and  the  Duke 
ever  met  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  walks,  has  not  been  made  appear,  and  it  is  not  material. 
I  can  hardly  conceive  the  gentlemen  of  council  for  the  plaintiff  would  defire  you  to 
fuppofe  any  thing  of  the  fort  is  lufpedled  by  themfelves  to  have  palled  in  the  courfe  of 
thofe  meetings:  they  certainly  did  not  mean  it;  it  would  be  uncandid  and  unjuft,  if 
they  harboured  even  a  fufpicion  of  that  fort.  With  refpedl  to  the  meetings  at  Cumber¬ 
land-houfe,  when  the  nature  of  thofe  meetings  are  explained,  and  attended  to  a  little, 
they  will  not  appear  fo  bad  as  that  kind  of  evidence  infinuates.  It  amounts  to  this  ; 
Lady  Grofvenor  in  company  with  Lady  Donhotf,  walking  through  the  palace,  fet 
down,  I  think  the  footman  fays,  at  the  gates  of  the  palace;  they  walked  through  the 
gates  of  the  palace  into  the  Park  ;  in  the  Park  they  were  met  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  upon  his  invitation  they  walked  with  him  out  of  the  Park  doors  into 
Cumberland-houfe.  I  never  have  yet  heard,  and  I  fuppofe  it  will  hardly  be  infilled 
upon  to-day,  that  there  is  any  criminality  in  that,  when  you  conlider  a  married  lady  in 
company  with  another  lady  accompanying  the  Duke  in  the  Park,  and  into  Cumberland- 
houle ;  upon  neither  of  thofe  things  can  any  ftrefs  be  laid,  that  is  to  afford  proof  of 
itfelf,  or  towards  proof  of  that  which  is  incumbent  upon  the  plaintiff  to  prove.  The 
third  head  of  evidence  under  this  branch  deferves  a  little  more  particular  attention,  and 
it  is  of  itfelf  certainly  of  more  importance;  I  mean  to  fpeak  now  of  the  meetings  at 
Lady  Donhoff’s,  when  Lady  Donhoff  was  abfent.  It  would  be  highly  unbecoming 
of  me  to  anfwer  what  my  ideas,  or  what  any  body’s  ideas  are,  that  we  ought  ever  to 
attempt  to  conceal  from  you;  though  between  thefe  parties  there  did,  about  the  period 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  arife,  and  increafe  a  ftrong  attachment  or  pafliQn  (we  will  call  it 
fo,  if  you  pleafe)  from  one  to  the  other ;  but  it  is  fortunately  not  my  bufinefs  to  de¬ 
fend  either  of  the  parties  againft  the  imputation  of  indifcretion  ;  it  is  not  my  bufinefs 
to  defend  them  if  they  chole  to  repeat  it  fo  again,  nor  from  the  immorality  of  enter¬ 
taining  fuch  a  pafiion  between  an  unmarried  man  and  a  married  woman  ;  unfortunately 
paffions  are  not  1b  eafily  governable,  as  in  all  cafes  to  diftinguiih  very  nicely  what  is 
the  relations,  which  it  is  cne  intereft  of  civil  fociety  to  form  and  maintain;  they  are  not 
fo  under  command,  but  paffions  like  thefe  do  fometimes  rife,  improper  as  they  may  be. 
It  is  as  little  my  purpofe,  and  indeed  as  little  in  my  power,  to  defend  either  of  the 
parties  againft  the  imputation  of  having  in  thefe  fort  of  meetings  adled  inconfiftently 
with  the  rules  of  decorum.  If  the  gentlemen  call  the  pafiion  immoral,  be  it  fo;  if  the 
conduit  indifcriminate,  be  it  fo;  if  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  decorum,  it  certainly  is 
fo.  I  truft,  whether  I  can  fafely  or  not,  1  muft  do  it ;  but  I  apprehend  I  may  fafely 
admit  all  this,  and  yet  moft  firmly  Hand  upon  the  only  ground  which  it  behoves  me  to 
maintain,  and  defend  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  parties  againft  the  imputation  which 
this  declaration  conveys,  of  adlual,  criminal  intercourfe  having  palled  between  them 
at  any  of  thofe  places;  that  only  is  the  jet  of  this  adtion,  and  nothing  elfe  is  to  the 
purpofe  of  this  adlion.  How  far  their  conduct  may  be  cenfurable,  or  criminal,  if  the 
phrafe  be  a  favourite  one,  it  fuflices  for  the  prefent  purpofe  to  fay,  if  criminal,  no£ 
criminal  to  the  degree  this  adtion  fuppofes.  The  particular  evidence  I  have  now  in 
contemplation,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  tranfadlion  at  my  Lady  Donhoff’s,  and  you 
have  this  account  from  the  only  witnefles  capable  of  giving  any,  that  is,  the  man  and 
maid  fervant ;  the  man  is  the  hulband  of  her  that  was  left  in  the  care  of  the  houfe,  who 
are  both  evidences  upon  this  occafion.  The  evidence  I  am  going  to  confider  particu¬ 
larly,  all  goes  to  corroborate  this  caufe,  namely,  that  the  Duke  had  met  Lady  Grof¬ 
venor  at  Lady  Donhoff’s ;  the  hulband  was  called  to  prove  his  perfon,  and  to  prove 

that 
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that  they  were  there  at  one  of  thofe  meetings,  which  Lady  Donhoff’s  maid-fervant 
has  given  an  account  of :  Elizabeth  Sutton,  the  maid’s  account  of  it  is  this,  that  it 
was  fometime  about  the  latter  end  of  May  •,  and  upon  the  7th  of  June,  you  will  recol¬ 
lect  and  bear  it  long  in  your  memory-.  Lady  Grofvenor was  delivered  of  a  fon  fometime 
in  the  latter  end  of  May,  which  immediately  preceded  that  June  the  7th  on  which  (he 
was  delivered  of  a  fon,  the  Duke  met  Lady  Grofvenor  at  Lady  Donhoff’s;  the  fervant 
fays  her  miftrels  was  gone  out  of  town  in  the  evening  of  that  day;  and  you  are  defired 
by  the  opening  to  fuppofe  that  Lady  Donhoff’s  abfence  was  the  inducement  of  their 
meeting  at  her  houfe,  and  that  the  parties  were  apprized  Lady  Donhoff  was  abfent. 

I  don’t  fay  they  were  not  fo,  It  appears  in  the  evening  fhe  went  away.  Lady  Grof¬ 
venor  came  to  her  houfe,  and  being  informed  Ihe  was  abfent,  told  the  maid  die  ima¬ 
gined  her  miftrefs  would  return  at  night;  in  fadt  (he  did  not  return:  foon  after  came 
the  Duke,  who  was  reprefen  ted  as  Lady  Grofvenor’s  brother,  was  fhewn  into  the  fame 
room  where  Lady  Grofvenor  then  was,  which,  it  feems,  was  my  Lady  Donhoff’s 
drawing-room;  the  houfe,  it  feems,  is  in  Cavendifh  Square;  it  was  about  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  in  the  month  of  May,  when  it  is  broad  open  day  light;  the  Lady 
coming  there  in  her  carriage  attended  by  my  Lord’s  own  fervants;  the  carriage  return¬ 
ing  in  the  fame  manner ;  the  Duke  coming  there  in  a  chair;  the  chairmen  letting 
themfelves  in  by  a  double  knock  ;  all.  thefe  circumftances,  which  don’t  fpeak  much  of 
privacy,  under  all  thefe  circumftances  they  met  at  Lady  Donhoff’s.  It  is  faid  no  fort 
of  conveniences  were  wanting  that  they  might  wifh  for ;  what  they  are  we  are  yet  to 
learn  from  conjecture;  it  is  faid  there  were  two  tables  in  the  room,  and  when  the  maid 
carried  in  the  candles,  fhe  was  directed  to  put  them  upon  one  of  them;  there  were 
fome  chairs,  and  a  couch  ;  I  am  yet  to  know  if  there  was  any  other  convenience  about 
this  room,  that  indicated  any  intention  of  the  parties  meeting  there.  As  foon  as  it 
grew  darkifh,  the  maid,  without  waiting  for  the  candles  to  be  called  for,  went  to  the 
door;  llie  knocked  at  the  door,  and  fhe  was  anfweredfrom  within,  Come  in;  fhe  came 
in,  and  the  door,  it  feems,  was  opened  from  without,  without  any  interpofition  from 
within;  fhe  brings  in  the  candles,  places  them  as  directed  upon  one  of  thofe  tables ;  the 
parties  were  fitting  upon  the  couch :  now  my  imagination  is  not  potent  enough  to  im¬ 
ply  from  all  thefe  circumftances,  that  fort  of  infinuation  and  tranfaCtion  which  my  learned 
friend  thinks  abundantly  proved.  But  I  can  conceive,  the  parties  fond  as  they  have 
been  of  feeking  all  opportunities  of  meeting  and  enjoying  each  others  company,  might, 
very  innocently,  if  by  innocency  I  am  underftood  to  mean  with  reference  to  the  crime 
now  charged  upon  them,  go  into  Lady  Donhoff’s  room,  reprefenting  the  gentleman 
who  was  Lord  Grofvenor’s  brother,  may  fit  upon  this  couch  with  the  Lady,  nay,  he 
may,  if  my  learned  friend  pleafes,  kifs  upon  this  couch;  I  can  conceive  all  this  to  be 
innocent,  and  conceive  if  they  came  there,  and  fat  upon  the  couch,  and  the  lock  of 
the  door  open,  that  whoever  pleafed  to  come  in  might  come  in,  there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  them;  and  when  this  woman  did  unexpedtedly  come  in,  fhe  faw  nothing  in  their 
fituation  to  ftrike  her  attention;  fhe  faw  them  fitting,  and  nothing  that  excited  any 
particular  attention,  or  introduced  into  her  mind  that  there  was  any  thing  improper 
pafling  there :  that  is  in  the  cleared:  proof,  not  becaufe  fhe  fays  fo,  but  becaufe 
ihe  fays  that  which  demonftrates  this.  She  learned  from  her  hufband  after¬ 
wards,  who  let  the  defendant  out  of  the  houfe,  that  that  perfon  he  fo  let  out, 
was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  She  remained  in  the  error  of  fuppofing  the  Duke  was 
the  Lady’s  brother  ;  what  then  could  induce  any  one  to  believe,  there  was  any  thing 
tranfadted  inconfiftent  with  the  relation  of  fifter  and  brother,  when,  in  this  woman’s 
belief  and  obfervations,  nothing  had  pad:  between  thofe  parties  inconfiftent  with  the 
fuppofed  relation  of  fifter  and  brother  ?  This  fort  of  vifit  was  repeated,  I  think  the 
witnefs  fays,  three  times.  The  firft  night  the  Lady  went  out  of  town,  the  fecond 
was  the  very  night  following,  the  third  die  is  not  fo  precife  in  that,  but  it  was  there¬ 
abouts  -,  if  you  confider  what  happens  immediately  afterwards,  it  could  not  be  at  a 
long  diftance ;  you  find  foon  after  that  Lady  Grofvenor  was  delivered.  For  two 
nights  fucceffively,  or  within  an  interval  of  a  night  or  two,  thefe  parties  met  in  this 
fort  of  way  at  my  Lady  Donhoff’s,  where  they  did  at  thefe  meetings  expedt  or  ima¬ 
gine  Lady  Donhoff  was  to  return  to  town.  The  talk  of  the  Duke’s  being  Lady 
Grofvenor’s  brother,  was  only  to  prevent  any  fufpicion  of  any  thing  being  carried 
about  of  his  not  being  further  attended,  as  he  only  met  there  to  converfe.  I  don’t 
know,  nor  is  it  at  all  material,  if  this  proof  ftanding  by  itfelf  would  have  fupported 
an  adlion  like  this :  there  are  fcarce  any  two  people  whofe  condudt  of  life  has  been 
fo  prudent,  as  not  to  find  themfelves  in  the  predicament  the  defendant  ftands  ;  to  be 
called  upon,  and  be  refponfible  for  an  action  which  never  fubfifted,  by  their  meet- 
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ings  in  and  about  London,  without  laying  much  ftrefs  upon  the  circumftance, 
which,  if  wanting,  would  operate  a  great  deal,  namely,  the  condition  of  Lady 
Grofvenor.  It  is  not  ufual  in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  that  women  would  be 
capable  of  receiving  lovers  in  the  way  this  adtion  fuppofes.  From  the  account  you 
have  of  thofe  meetings,  there  is  a  third  perfon  prefent  at  many  places,  constantly 
and  at  every  inftance  both  at  Cumberland-houfe  and  Kenfington-gardens ;  and  tho* 
there  was  no  third  perfon  at  Lady  Dorihoff’s,  yet  the  opennels  of  the  door,  as  you 
have  heard,  the  woman  coming  in  and  out  without  fuipedting  any  thing,  believing 
them  to  be  filter  and  brother  and  nothing  elfe ;  I  am  fure  you  will  agree  with  me, 
in  thinking  it  neither  affords  proof,  nor  prefumption,  nor  probability,  nor  even 
fufpicion,  if  it  flops  there  :  if  the  circumftances  of  fuch  meetings  don’t  go  to  the 
excluding  fuch  fufpicion,  I  prbfefs  myfelf  unable  to  judge  fuch  fort  of  caule ;  I  am 
now  confidering  on  what  fort  of  circumftance  I  am  going  to  confider.  As  well  as  I 
am  able  I  will  now  confider  the  circumftance  that  was  commented  upon,  which  arifes 
from  the  Duke’s  letters  •,  and  if  I  was  unable  to  juftify  the  condudt  of  the  parties  in 
thefe  meetings  with  regard  to  decorum,  to  prudence  and  propriety,  I  am  fure,  I  am 
equally  unable  to  juftify  them  upon  any  of  thofe  grounds  in  writing  and  receiving 
thofe  forts  of  letters  :  but  let  us  fee  whether  thefe  letters  carry  the  evidence  further 
than  it  was  before  we  got  to  them  •,  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  thofe  letters  which 
affords  that  irrefiflible  conviction  you  are  told  arifes  from  them.  You  are  told,  thefe 
letters  could  not  be  looked  upon  without  a  degree  of  blame,  and  I  admit  it  •,  you  are 
told,  that  the  two  latter  letters  were  Stronger  than  the  two  former,  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  one  to  fome  couch,  and  as  the  gentleman  on  the  other  fide  would  have 
you  think  it  to  be  that  couch  which  they  have  deferibed  to  be  in  Lady  Donhoff’s 
room,  that  reference  alone  imports  that  fort  of  trail  faction  imputed  to  the  prefeng 
aCtion,  what  pafl  upon  that  couch  and  the  manner  he  fpeaks  of  the  Lady  his 
correfpondent  having  acknowledged  her  affeCtion  for  him,  and  thanking  her  for 
owning  it ;  it  imports,  fays  he,  that  fhe,  as  a  married  woman,  had  given  the 
laft  proof  of  her  love,  by  a  gratification  of  that  which  he  hoped  for  *,  and  that  a 
woman,  a  married  woman,  acknowledging  that  paflion,  Should  have  given  proof  of 
it  was  certain.  Gentlemen,  I  do  conceive  it  is  not  only  very  poffible,  but  very  pro¬ 
bable,  and  what  is  more,  very  ufual,  for  the  acknowledgement  of  an  after-paftion 
to  precede  that  which  is  the  proof  of  it  and  I  do  conceive,  that  as  an  unmarried 
perfon  having  acknowledged  a  pafiion,  and  not  have  an  idea  of  gratifying  that  paf- 
fion,  a  married  lady  might,  though  more  imprudently,  more  indecently  if  you 
pleafe,  acknowledge  a  pafiion  without  pre-fuppofing  the  pafiion  gratified.  The 
paffages  themfelves  that  are  principally  relied  on,  are  in  the  two  laft  letters,  for  I 
did  not  obferve  my  learned  friend  laid  much  ftrefs  upon  the  two  firft  letters,  they 
importing,  as  my  learned  friend  fuppofes,  great  pafiion  upon  the  part  of  the  defen¬ 
dant  to  Lady  Grofvenor ;  but  in  the  two  laft  letters,  the  paffages  felefted  for  thefe 
fort  of  obfervations  are  thefe  ;  the  one  is  written  from  fea,  the  Duke  reprefenting 
himfelf  as  employed  in  thinking  of  Lady  Grofvenor  in  her  abfence,  as  dreaming  of 
her,  and  fancying  in  thofe  dreams  he  had  been  killing  her  ten  thoufand  times,  and 
telling  her  how  much  he  loved  her.  Now  unlefs  it  is  impoflible  for  the  paffions 
unbridled  and  unreftrained,  to  go  a  pitch  beyond  that  which  imagination  would  not 
have  gone  to  in  other  moments ;  unlefs  you  can  conceive  it  his  defign  to  go  farther 
than  he  had  ever  gone  before,  no  fuch  proof  leems  to  me  to  refult  fairly  from  thefe 
letters.  They  contain  the  molt  indifereet  exprefiions  that  can  be  uled  ;  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  written  do  not  feem  to  hide  or  take  one  jot  from  the  ideas  j  but 
what  is  there  in  them  that  imports  any  thing  criminal  having  paffed  upon  the  fup- 
pofed  couch,  or  what  is  it  that  refers  to  that  couch,  fo  as  to  be  an  improper  or  cri¬ 
minal  tranfaffion  ?  I  confefs  myfelf  unable  to  difeover  any  fuch  thing.  If  the  duke 
had  really  employed  himfelf  in  telling  her  how  much  he  loved  her,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  this  converfation  with  thofe  cardies,  or  kiffes  if  you  pleafe,  is  it  in  the  nature.-' 
of  things,  in  going  that  length  that  it  muft  neceffarily  imply  the  parties  muft  have 
gone  their  whole  length,  of  indulging  that  criminal  pafiion  to  the  higheft  degree  in 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  indulged  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  things  like 
that  ?  Is  it  not  perfectly  inconfiftent  with  thofe  exprefiions,  to  fuppofe  them  to  go 
one  jot  further  ?  Why  or  wherefore  from  the  impartial  expreflion  of  better  reafon 
did  they  not  ?  Was  it  for  want  of  better  opportunities  ?  But  from  what  caufe 
foever,  no  matter  what,  if  it  does  not  amount  to  that  fort  of  prefumption  which  is 
tantamount  to  the  full  proof  of  it,  all  this  may  have  been  done,  and  yet  the  defen¬ 
dant  not  guilty  of  that  criminality  which  this  a&ion  fuppofes  :  from  the  abfolute 
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import  of  the  letters  themfelves,  every  body  that  underdands  the  terms  of  them  will 
admit,  it  is  unfupported  by  that  evidence,  and  confequently  an  improper  verdidl  for 
the  gentlemen  to  expedl  or  you  to  give. — Gentlemen,  there  is  a  citation  of  a  poet 
in  this  letter,  and  my  learned  friend  feems  to  fuppofe,  it  is  impoffible  without  cri¬ 
minality  had  pad  that  an  unmarried  man,  writing  to  a  married  woman,  could  have 
made  ufe  of  this  fort  of  paffage,  or  applied  the  lines  read  to  you  by  the  clerk,  in  the 
manner  they  are  applied.  My  learned  friend  forgets  from  whence  the  paffage 
comes,  or  the  dory  it  arofe  from  •,  you  all  remember  it  came  from  a  perfon  to  ano¬ 
ther  between  whom  no  fuch  criminal  intercourle  had  ever  palled  y  I  never  yet 
underdood,  that  Prior’s  Emma  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  fubjedt  of  a  criminal  inter- 
courfe y  though  it  might  be  applicable  to  the  fituation  he  was  in,  or  the  Lady  he 
was  addreffing  y  he  applies  this  pallage  to  their  fituation,  he  does  fo  y  fuch,  fays  he, 
is  my  amufement,  to  read  thole  fort  of  things  which  puts  us  in  mind  of  our  mutual 
feelings  and  fituations.  Now  what  were  thole  feelings,  and  what  were  thofe  fixa¬ 
tions  ?  feelings  as  warm,  as  ardent  as  you  pleafe  to  underdand  them-,  the  fame 
feelings  which  adluated  the  bread:  of  that  Henry  whofe  charadler  this  Henry  was 
then  adopting,  adluated  this  Henry’s  bread:  y  and  fuch  were  the  fituations  between 
that  Henry  and  that  Emma,  as  between  this  Henry  and  this  Harriot  he  was  thus 
addreding  y  and  if  the  fendments  and  fituation  were  the  fame,  I  beg  leave  to  fay, 
they  both  are  free  from  the  imputation  thrown  upon  them  by  this  adtion.  I  may  be 
told,  that  Henry  and  that  Emma  were  neither  of  them  married  perfons,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  object  of  both  to  become  fo  y  in  that  difference  condfts  the  didinc- 
tion  y  the  pallion  in  the  one  cafe  was  laudable  and  innocent,  in  the  other  cafe  it  was 
certainly  blameable,  and  certainly  ftridlly  fpeaking  not  innocent*,  but  was  it  blame 
of  the  fort  this  adtion  fuppofes?  I  fhould  apprehend,  you  are  all  along  taking  it  to 
be  of  another  kind  of  blame  than  that  which  is  charged  upon  them.  Gentlemen, 
the  fecond  letter  in  which  he  thanks  my  Lady  for  her  generofity,  in  owning  this 
degree  of  paffion  to  be  mutual,  that  other  letter  is  of  the  fame  fort  y  molt  cer¬ 
tainly,  he  thanks  the  Lady  for  having  been  generous  enough  to  own  that  her  paf- 
fion  and  his  were  mutual :  I  think  this  too  is  in  a  palfage  recited  by,  or  referable  to 
the  fame  author.  Prior,  and  it  contains  alfurances  of  the  continuance  of  this  attach¬ 
ment,  in  fuch  words  as  unceafing,  eternal,  and  fo  on,  in  their  letters  y  all  thefe  are 
expreffions  which  necedfarily  of  courfe  make  a  part  of  fuch  letters.  When  people 
are  once  got  to  a  length  of  writing  love-letters,  they  are  got  to  a  length  of  writing 
very  foolifh  fubjedts  in  a  very  foolifh  manner  y  and  whether  adluated  by  the  pallion 
itfelf,  or  from  mere  natural  expreffions,  the  fhort  and  the  long  of  it  are  much  the' 
fame,  the  Lady  is  his  very  humble  fervant,  and  is  fo  very  generous  as  to  own  it  y 
the  other  letter  feems  to  me  to  be  tantamount  of  every  thing  Hated  by  the  former  y 
but  I  beg  leave  to  infill,  a  man  may  write  and  a  woman  receive  fuch  letters  as  thefe, 
and  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  guilty  of  the  offence  of  adultery,  nor  ever 
intending  to  be  fo  y  lamenting  if  you  pleafe,  according  to  what  the  French  poet 
obferves,  lamenting  that  cruel  bar,  a  removal  of  which  never  would  happen  till  the 
deaths  of  fome  parties,  and  furviving  of  others,  referring  to  that  which  my  learned 
friend  fuppofes  to  be  gratified  y  I  fhould  rather  think,  paffions  fo  expreft  had  not 
been  gratified.  Gentlemen,  I  have  never  found  the  gratification  of  the  paffion 
increafes  the  ardor,  and  revives  the  eternity,  duration,  and  God  knows  what  y  they 
rather  increafe  as  we  go  on  in  thefe  fort  of  letters.  After  the  other  circumftances,  I 
fhould  have  realon  to  take  the  expreffions  of  thofe  letters  in  a  different  light,  for 
examining  them  well,  to  my  bread  they  convey  an  irrefidible  convidtion  that  this 
'paffion  was  never  gratified.  In  the  next  place,  gentlemen,  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  is  with  Lady  Grofvenor  in  Kenfington-gardens,  in  company  with  another  Lady. 
This  foolifh  tender  fcene  fuppofed  to  have  been  paffed  between  brother  and  fider  at 
Lady  Donhoff’s,  in  fuch  manner  as  you  have  heard  it  defcanted  on,  I  fhould  have 
thought  the  fubjedt  not  deferving  to  be  ferioufiy  confidered  if  it  had  gone  no  farther  : 
but  the  gentleman  fays,  there  begins  another  very  large  head  of  evidence  vifibly 
withdanding  all  rejedtion.  Then  with  regard  to  the  journey  into  Cnefhire,  the  Duke 
went  under  difguile  and  with  different  names,  fometimes  Farmer,  fometimes  a  Young 
Squire,  fometimes  a  Fool,  and  fometimes  a  Welchman  of  the  name  of  Morgan, 
fometimes  Griffin,  and  fometimes  Tuff  or  Tuffi,  and  Mr.  Jones,  and  with  all  thefe 
different  names  and  different  dilguifes,  which  amount  to  a  plain  coat  and  waidcoat 
and  no  dar  on,  and  a  brown  wig,  and  the  Duke  under  all  thefe  prodigious  difguifes 
accompanied  Lady  Grofvenor  in  her  journey  to  Chefhire,  I  fay  accompanied,  be- 
caufe  my  learned  friend  has  dated  it  fo,  and  it  is  fubdantially  fo  y  though  they  did 
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not  think  fit  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  fhould  be  flared  at  in  his  public  character  at 
St.  Albans,  at  Coventry,  at  the  four  Croffes,  and  Barn-hill,  and  I  can’t  tell  where  ; 
although  in  other  words,  they  did  not  chufe  the  owner  of  the  Chefter  Journal,  or 
what  other  papers  fhould  be  printed  in  that  country,  fhould  give  a  precife  account 
of  the  Duke  flipping  here,  and  my  Lady  flipping  there,  and  ftopt  and  baited  here 
and  there  on  the  road,  and  therefore  I  do  conceive  it  was  neceffary  for  his  Royal 
Highnefs  to  be  difguifed  by  the  plain  coat  and  brown  wig,  and  fome  name  was 
neceffary,  and  fome  character  neceffary,  if  the  real  character  and  real  name  were 
laid  down  ;  and  I  can’t  fee  from  this  journey,  and  this  difguife  any  offence,  like 
that  which  is  imputed  in  the  declaration,  to  have  paffed  between  the  parties.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  Mr.  Giddings  whom  they  called,  they  chofe  to  quarrel  with,  and  chofe  to 
fuppofe  he  was  a  bad  witnefs,  becaufe  he  would  not  prove  what  they  fuggefled,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  know  what  he  did,  nor  what  he  faid,  and  his  evidence  was  to  be 
explained  away  or  removed,  and  witneffes  were  to  be  called  upon  to  contraditfb  one 
another,  although  they  were  called  to  be  the  fupport  of  one  another.  Mr.  Giddings 
did  not  take  notice  of  Lady  Grofvenor  being  upon  the  road,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  livery,  never  feeing  her  at  Towcefter,  nor  at  Coventry,  nor  the  four 
Croffes,  nor  till  they  paffed  by  him  at  Barn-hill.  This  feemed  a  little  flrange,  and 
you  were  at  a  lofs  that  he  fhould  know  fo  little  of  what  paffed  upon  the  road,  when 
the  Duke  was  fuppofed  to  know  it.  The  Duke  unquestionably  had  no  bufinefs  upon 
that  road  but  to  efcort,  or  talk  if  you  pleale  with  Lady  Grofvenor.  I  think  that 
is  comprehending  it,  when  the  man  tells  you  he  knew  he  went  out  of  town  for  fome 
purpofe,  therefore  he  affifted  him  in  that  concealment  •,  and  though  he  knew,  which 
was  pretty  near  the  fame  thing,  that  fome  woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  it 
was  not  explained  who  fine  was  till  he  got  to  Barn-hill.  It  is  faid,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  road  to  Barn-hill  the  parties  had  met,  that  my  Lady  Grofvenor  and  the  Duke 
had  had  interviews  together,  or  at  leaft  the  Duke  knew  my  Lady  was  upon  the 
road,  or  had  been  told  fo,  and  a  foolifh  fellow  was  called  to  tell  you  fo,  and  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  he  had  told  the  Duke  while  he  was  eating  pork  flakes  or  mutton 
chops,  that  Lady  Grofvenor’s  family  was  in  the  houfe,  and  he  talked  to  him  in  the 
way  people  at  an  inn  eating  mutton  chops  are  commonly  talked  to,  and  he  proved 
the  fervants  were  at  dinner  in  the  kitchen  while  he  was  up  flairs  accompanying  the 
Duke  with  his  mutton  chops.  If  fhe  had  not  been  upon  the  road,  he  would  not 
have  been  upon  the  road  •,  does  it  follow  that  Mr.  Giddings  mufl  know  fhe  was  upon 
the  road  P  I  don't  recollect  that  there  is  any  proof  of  any  interview  between  them 
upon  the  courfe  of  their  journey  upon  that  road  :  let  us  fuppofe  they  had  met  at 
every  one  of  thofe  inns,  does  it  follow  that  Giddings  mufl  know  they  did  meet  ? 
He  performed  the  duty  of  his  Ration  with  great  care  and  attention,  great  fkill  if  you 
pleafe  •,  nor  is  it  in  proof  that  he  conceived  what  was  the  particular  objedl  of  this 
journey,  till  he  came  into  a  fituation  where  it  was  neceffary  to  relate  it  to  him  ;  for 
what  could  the  Duke  expedl  from  Giddings  till  he  got  to  the  end  of  his  journey  P 
But  when  he  drew  near  Lord  Grofvenor’s  houfe,  when  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
confider  the  motive  of  their  coming  there,  it  became  indifpenfibly  neceffary  he 
fhould  know  the  obje<5l  of  the  journey,  and  where  they  were  to  go  to  ;  ^nd  natu¬ 
rally  the  witnefs  fays,  the  Duke  told  him  he  came  out  in  this  flrange  way  for  the 
purpofe  of  feeing  Lady  Grofvenor.  There  is  certainly  no  contradiction  in  his  flory, 
nor  any  thing  to  render  it  in  the  fmallefl  degree  incredible,  but  upon  the  contrary 
perfectly  credible,  and  happening  juft  in  the  way  and  courfe  fuch  things  mufl  be 
naturally  expeCted.  There  are  incidents,  I  believe,  fome  opened,  of  which  there 
was  no  proof,  and  fome  proved  by  evidence  though  not  opened.  At  the  four 
Croffes  one  Charlton  is  called  to  you,  I  don’t  obferve  any  ftrefs  is  laid  to  have  paffed 
there,  any  other  than  their  being  all  at  the  fame  inn  together-,  but  at  Whitchurch, 
Jane  Richardfon  is  called,  who  is  one  of  the  chambermaids,  fhe  remembers  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  coming  there,  there  is  no  doubt  who  the  gentlemen  were  ;  fome  part  of  her 
examination  is  to  prove  their  identity  ;  fhe  proves  that  the  room  in  which  Lady 
Grofvenor  lay  had  the  windows  broke,  and  that  fhe  told  the  Lady  fo  ;  if  this  had 
been  a  common  caufe,  upon  which  I  thought  it  right  to  conceal  any  thing,  this  I 
could  have  told  you  was  not  evidence,  which  in  my  opinion  was  tangeable  to  it; 
befides,  I  was  only  folicitous  to  prevent  inferences  of  real  tranfaClions  that  did  hap¬ 
pen  being  ftretched  farther  than  the  juftice  and  nature  of  the  caufe  would  admit. 
Lady  Grofvenor  chofe  a  bad  room,  when  in  the  houfe  there  was  a  better.  Next  to 
this  room  there  was  a  paffage  ;  on  one  fide  of  that  paffage  neareft  to  my  Lady’s  room 
lay  the  fervants ;  in  the  fame  paffage  at  a  little  further  diftance  lay  the  Fool  as  he  was 
2  called : 
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called :  if  my  Lady  Grofvenor,  in  the  choice  of  this  room,  had  in  contemplation 
converfation  with  the  Duke,  and  if  there  had  been  any  evidence  of  adtual  converfa- 
tion  between  them,  I  fhould  not  have  been  at  all  felicitous  about  it,  nor  would  it 
have  been  material  one  way  nor  the  other  in  the  caufe ;  but  that  fee  feould  have 
chofen  this  bad  room  for  the  lake  of  criminal  converfation  with  him  in  the  night,  and 
have  chofen  'that  her  fervants  feould  lay  in  the  fame  pafiage,  feems  to  me  to  be 
reconcileable  to  nothing  but  infanity  in  both  parties.  The  door  was  chalked  here 
and  every  where  except  the  exception,  though  Giddings’s  evidence  did  not  make  the 
exception  *,  he  faid,  in  general  it  was  his  pra&ice,  and  not  confined  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  occafion  only  ;  whenever  he  travelled  with  his  mailer  it  was  his  ufual  practice  to 
make  a  mark  upon  it,  and  he  could  not  recoiled:  whether  he  did  it  at  Coventry, 
Towcefter,  or  no,  or  at  the  four  Crofles,  only  at  Whitchurch*,  he  believes  he  did  it 
at  moftof  thofe  places,  but  does  not  recoiled  whether  he  did  it  at  Chelter*,  and  be- 
caule  he  did  it  at  Whitchurch,  then  you  are  to  fay,  as  Lady  Grofvenor  was  not  at 
Chelter  once  the  chalk  was  difcontinued.  You  fee  it  was  proved  to  be  his  pradice 
in  general  to  ufe  chalk  *,  and  I  don’t  think  it  at  all  incredible,  if  you  fuppofe  the 
parties  had  intercourfe  together,  that  ufe  might  be  made  of  this  chalk,  and  the 
pradice  in  other  places  might  be  ufeful  in  finding  out  the  room  \  but  the  gentlemen 
chofe  to  fuppofe  it  was  for  that  particular  purpofe  only,  and  I  have  no  objedion  if 
they  have  made  themfelves  a  title  fo  to  fuppofe  it.  This  is  not  all  her  evidence; 
but  in  the  courfe  of  the  night  one  of  the  maids  heard  feme  noife  in  this  paflage ; 
femething  which  was  conjedured  but  neVer  examined ;  it  is  faid  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  Duke’s  opening  the  door  of  his  room,  and  walking  through  the  paflage, 
they  thought  it  was  the  Fool,  and  the  Fool  if  he  chofe  it  might  walk  in  his  ileep, 
they  would  not  dilturb  themfelves  about  it,  and  they  attended  no  more  to  it.  Now 
it  is  fingular  enough  that  at  this  dillance  of  time,  and  for  this  purpofe,  fuch  a  cir¬ 
cumftance  as  this,  unworthy  as  it  was  thought  by  the  maid  at  the  time,  of  fo  much 
attention  as  to  excite  the  fmallelt  curiofity,  or  enquiring  into  the  caufe,  feould  now 
at  this  moment  be  introduced  and  brought  into  this  caufe,  as  helping  to  make  out 
in  evidence  this  charge,  though  at  firft  it  was  only  conjedure ;  but  fuppofing  the 
evidence  not  ftretched,  when  I  fay  ftretched,  I  think  it  is  the  hardell  thing  in  the 
world  the  fuppofing  or  fufpeding  it.  Witneffes,  when  they  come  to  alfert  what 
they  are  told  to  be  a  good  caufe,  think  they  cannot  do  too  much  to  ferve  that  good 
caufe,  they  cannot  know  too  much,  they  cannot  recoiled  too  much,  and  they  can¬ 
not  fay  too  much,  and  matters  that  at  firft  are  only  conjedure,  grow  into  pofitive 
proof,  and  people  fancy  they  know  at  laft  what  at  firft  they  only  dreamt  about ;  and 
a  great  deal  muft  be  made  of  it  indeed  to  prove  what  is  applicable  to  this  caufe. 
There  is  more  ftill  behind  falls  from  that  evidence  ;  the  next  day  fee  faw  the  Duke’s 
bed,  and  fee  faw  it  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  no  bed  that  had  been  laid  in  ever 
appeared  to  be  fo  before.  1  don’t  fuppofe  my  learned  friend  defires  you  to  believe 
that  that  which  palled  in  this  bed  never  palled  in  a  bed  before  *,  I  don’t  underftand 
him  to  mean  that  any  thing  extraordinary  appeared  in  it  *,  and  whatever  it  was,  that 
unexpended,  caufe  happened  juft  then  as  never  attracted  the  eyes  of  this  maid  before, 
and  that  was  the  chambermaid  of  an  inn.  There  might  have  been  two  people  in 
that  inn  that  might  lay  together  as  in  a  common  inn,  and  no  fuch  thing  might  hap¬ 
pen  ;  what  does  it  appear,  but  femething  which  had  never  been  feen  before,  and  if 
it  proves  any  thing  it  proves  no  body  had  lain  in  it,  or  that  an  army  had  been  laid 
in  it,  or  that  the  girl’s  imagination  is  fo  poftefled  with  the  circumftance  as  not  to 
make  any  thing  of  it.  I  think  it  was  a  little  extraordinary,  that  there  fhould  be  fo 
much  appearance  in  one  bed  and  nothing  appeared  in  the  other  bed.  My  learned 
friend  hazarded  a  queftion  which  I  feould  have  thought  an  imprudent  one,  What 
was  the  condition  of  my  Lady’s  bed  ?  She  had  laid  in  this  bed,  the  windows 
in  the  room  were  broke,  the  room  was  damp  and  uncomfortable,  Hoe  had 
lain  in  it,  and  her  bed  appeared  as  it  might  be  fuppofed  to  appear,  as  if  it 
had  been  lain  in,  and  the  other  it  feems  did  not  appear  to  have  been  lain  in  ;  what 
can  you  make  of  all  this  ?  I  can  fay  upon  this,  that  what  happened  at  Whitchurch 
is  perfectly  confident  with  the  idea  of  the  pureft  tranfadlion  at  that  place,  and  that 
no  fort  of  intercourfe  had  been  held  between  the  two  parties  *,  and  neither  in  one 
circumftance  proved  by  that  witnefs,  nor  all  of  them  put  together,  prove  thefe  par¬ 
ties  were  ever  together  for  the  purpofe  fuppofed,  or  that  they  ever  executed  thofe 
purpofes.  I  think  there  is  nothing  farther  in  the  courfe  of  their  journey  onwards, 
but  when  they  came  there,  the  defendant  and  this  fervant  of  his  put  up  at  the  Faul- 
con  inn  at  Chefter ;  they  did  not  ftay  at  Chefter*,  I  don’t  fuppofe  any  body  can 
imagine,  the  object  of  the  journey  was  only  to  fee  the  town  of  Chefter.  The  Duke, 
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accompanied  with  Giddings,  went  to  the  garden,  and  the  firft  night  they  were  met 
there  by  Lady  Grofvenor,  and  were  there  a  few  minutes  together,  having  converted 
by  the  garden  rails  a  few  minutes  5  that  night  they  parted,  the  Duke  returned  to 
Ecclefton,  where  his  horfes  were,  and  rode  back  to  Chefter  and  lay  there  ;  the 
next  night  they  returned  again,  and  went  to  fee  Lady  Grofvenor,  and  went  back 
again  that  night,  and  fo  on  for  three  or  four  different  times,  and  then  went  imme¬ 
diately  for  London— returned  again  to  Marford-hill,  and  there  he  lay  a  fecond  time 
a  few  nights,  and  he  again  went  to  Lord  Grofvenor’s  grounds,  accompanied  by  this 
fame  domeftic,  and  at  each  of  thefe  times  he  faw  Lady  Grofvenor;  what  then  ?  Is 
there  any  witnefs  that  does  himfelf  fuppofe,  much  lefs  is  there  any  evidence  that  can 
induce  you  to  fuppole,-  that  in  any  of  thefe  meetings  in  the  gardens,  dr  near  the 
houfe,  or  in  the  fields,  any  thing  criminal  did  pafs,  the  time  of  day  between  twelve 
and  one  o’clock,  and  this  was  dirty  weather,  and  a  dirty  country  ?  and  I  fuppofe, 
that  is  the  general  practice  fitting  at  home  in  the  county  of  Chefter,  but  fhe  walked 
out  on  thefe  days  ;  what  is  there  remarkable  in  it  ?  She  walked  out  for  the  purpofe 
of  meeting  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  well  as  he  went  from  London  to  meet  her 
in  thofe  fields ;  what  pafled  there  will  any  body  fuppofe  in  that  hour  of  the  day,  in 
broad  day-light,  feen  in  one  inftance  by  the  fervant  that  brought  a  meflage,  feen  by 
another  in  another  manner  in  a  kind  of  attion  ?  what  can  you  fuppofe  did  then  or 
there  pafs  between  the  parties  ?  It  did  not  want  the  negative  evidence  of  Giddings  to 
prove  nothing  did  pafs  that  was  criminal ;  no  body  could  fuppofe  it  could  have 
pafled  if  Giddings  was  at  hand  ;  when  I  fay  at  hand,  he  was  within  fight  and  within 
hearing  of  them,  I  don’t  fuppofe  he  was  within  hearing  what  they  were  then  talking 
about,  but  was  what  is  underftood  literally  to  be  within  fight  and  within  hearing. 
Can  any  body  fuppofe,  that  from  profligacy  all  want  of  decorum  was  loft  between 
thefe  parties,  when  they  were  liable  to  be  broke  in  upon,  and  in  one  inftance  were 
broke  in  upon  by  the  fervants  ?  what  could  then  have  pafled  between  them  ?  nothing 
is  proved  there.  But  what  evidence  you  have  with  refpedt  to  the  Duke,  going  the 
firft  and  fecond  time  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Chefter,  by  the  criminality,  if  you 
pleafe  to  fuppofe  it  fo,  commencing  fome  months  before,  and  continuing  till  the 
time  I  am  fpeaking  of ;  I  cannot  think  myfelf,  this  third  head  of  evidence  is  at  all 
more  fortunate  than  either  of  the  two  that  preceeded  it ;  that  neither  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  at  many  places,  nor  in  the  letters,  nor  thefe  foolifh  interviews  in  the  country, 
can  there  be  found  any  fort  of  evidence  of  the  kind  that  will  fupport  this  adtion. 
Then  we  come  to  the  laft  important  fcene,  as  my  learned  friend  calls  it,  which  has 
every  thing  of  full  diredt  proof,  and  which  there  is  no  getting  the  better  of  nor 
explaining  away.  Though  you  fhould  think  the  firft  meetings  v/ere  perfectly* 
blamelefs  with  the  fenfe  of  the  adtion,  though  the  letters  import  nothing  like  a  pre¬ 
vious  indulgence  of  this  paffion  for  each  other,  nor  the  meetings  at  Chefter,  nor  on 
the  road,  import  any  thing  criminal  to  have  pafled  between  them,  yet  the  important 
difcovery  at  St.  Albans  is  to  pin  the  bafket.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tranfadlion  at 
St.  Albans  gave  birth  to  this  adtion,  and  no  other  tranfactions  would  have  been 
thought  a  ground  for  this  bufinefs ;  but  it  feems  the  tranfadlion  at  St.  Albans  is  not 
to  be  juftified,  nor  is  it  to  be  juftified  ;  in  the  way  I  have  admitted  the  condudt  of 
the  parties  to  be  in  fome  degree  unjuftifiable,  but  I  fancy  the  circumftance  of  St. 
Albans  will  be  found  capable  of  fuch  an  anfwer,  as  will  make  it  appear  to  you  to  be 
infufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  this  adtion.  In  the  firft  place,  there  have 
been  four  witneffes  called  to  fupport  that  tranfadlion  by  them  ;  a  fifth,  from  whom, 
upon  crofs  examination,  I  got  a  word  or  two  about  it,  who  was  likewife  called  by 
them  though  for  other  purpofes  ;  from  all  thefe  witnefles  we  learn,  that  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  fome  fay  ten,  others  half  after  ten,  one  told  us  eleven,  the  door  of  the  room 
of  Lady  Grofvenor’s  bedchamber  was  burft  open,  and  in  that  room  were  found 
Lady  Grofvenor  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Gentlemen,  you  find  the  breaking 
open  this  door  was  the  reful.t  of  a  fort  of  plot,  which  was  laid  very  innocently  in' all 
fenfes  of  the  word,  but  very  Amply  it  ftrikes  me,,  by  Stephens,  who,  after  having 
fent  his  fellow-fervants  to  bed,  was  to  bore  holes  through  the  door  in  which  the 
Lady  was  to  lie ;  the  opportunity  was  chofen  for  this  while  the  Lady  was  at 
fupper,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  towards  nine  o’clock ;  during  that  inter¬ 
val  Mr.  Stephens,  one  of  my  Lord’s  principal  domeftics,  gets  neceflary  inftru- 
ments  and  bores  two  holes,  for  the  purpofe  of  feeing  what  fhould  pafs  there : 
as  foon  as  fhe  left  fupper  fhe  went  up  ftairs  to  the  nurfery,  and  there  he  carried 
fome  negus,  but  not  finding  her  there,  fhe  called  to  him  in  the  way  for  him  to 
bring  the  negus  to  her,  and  he  did  accordingly  carry  that  negus  to  her ;  he  fup- 
pofes  fhe  did  fhut  the  door  and  turn  the  key the  fame  witnefs  fpeaks1  afterwards 
5  •  .  about 
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about  the  lock,  at  the  time  the  door  was  burft  open,  but  he  could  not  take  upon 
him  to  fay  the  door  was  locked  or  not  ;  whether  or  not  is  not  in  proof  one  way  or 
the  other  ;  it  might  be  fhut,  yet  the  door  was  not  locked  when  the  door  was  burft 
open  ;  it  may  be,  and  muft  be,  if  not  locked  the  fecond  time  ;  for,  in  the  interval  of 
burfting  into  the  room,  that  locking  of  the  door  would  have  been  nothing  to  the 
purpofe,  if  he  had  been  certain  to  his  recolledlion  about  it  after  he  carried  the  negus, 
whether  it  was  locked  again  or  not,  there  is  no  proof  about  it ;  but  having  delivered 
this  negus,  the  Lady  being  within,  from  the  fufpicions  he  had  entertained,  and  the 
difcovery  which  was  his  bufinefs  to  make  if  he  could,  led  him  to  be  very  attentive  to 
what  paired  within,  and  for  that  purpofe  he  that  had  fent  the  fervants  to  bed,  and 
his  brother  to  fome  other  home,  hears  a  converfation  and  diftinguilhes  two  voices, 
and  is  fure  Lady  Grofvenor’s  was  one  ;  this  he  is  fure  of,  the  other  he  thinks  is  the 
Duke’s  ;  he  hears  a  converfation  palling  carried  on  by  two  voices,  in  which  at  that 
time  the  principal  fpeaker  was  my  Lady  Grofvenor  ;  he  goes  and  communicates  this 
to  the  brother,  they  both  liften  and  hear  two  voices,  but  his  ears  were  not  good 
enough  to  enable  him  to  diftinguifh  to  whom  thofe  voices  belonged  ;  the  witnefs 
wondered  at  it,  but  he  explained  the  reafon,  by  faying  his  brother  had  a  cold  ;  the 
words  articulated  were  not  difcovered,  but  both  the  witnefles,  and  I  believe  one  of 
the  fervants  did  (two  or  three  of  them  it  is  not  material)  hear,  by  liftening  at  the 
door,  a  converfation  carried  on  by  two  voices  •,  and  Mr.  Stephens’s  ftory  was  fo 
accurate,  that,  upon  the  fecond  time  of  liftening  in  company  with  his  brother,  he 
conjeftured  it  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s,  but  then  he  faid  the  Duke  was  the 
principal  fpeaker;  what  warranted  the  witnefs  to  fay  this  was,  at  both  times  of  lis¬ 
tening  he  and  his  deaf  brother  diftinguifhed  two  voices ;  one  voice  was  known  by 
the  found  to  be  Lady  Grofvenor’s,  the  other  in  the  firft  inftance  was  fufpedled,  in 
the  fecond  was  certainly  known  to  be  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  :  well  but  talking 
will  not  do  for  this  action,  converfation  by  two  voices  will  not  do,  the  Lady  {peak¬ 
ing  molt  one  time,  the  Gentleman  moft  at  another  time,  will  never  do  for  this 
a<ftion. 

Court.  There  are  three  times,  Stephens  went  down  a  third  time  to  liften. 

Mr.  Dunning.  I  now  recolleft  perfectly  ;  at  the  fame  time  both  the  brothers  and  the 
footman  liftened,  and  they  likewife  heard  the  two  voices,  then  within  half  an  hour, 
as  the  evidence  ftands,  of  carrying  the  negus  into  the  room,  in  which  interval,  or 
towards  the  beginning  of  it,  the  Duke  had  found  his  way  into  this  room  in  the 
beginning  of  this  converfation,  it  was  continuing  till  the  interval  of  breaking  into 
the  door,  continuing,  as  far  as  is  known,  it, had  been  continuing  without  inter- 
miffion.  I  defire  you  gentlemen  to  underftand,  that  the  continued  converfation 
between  tv/o  voices,  one  preponderating  with  one,  the  other  in  other  parts  of  it,  is 
intirely  compatible  with  what  muft  have  paffed  between  thofe  parties  in  that  place. 

I  believe  my  learned  friend  has  not  learned  from  his  reading,  and  I  am  fure  he  has 
had  no  other  way  of  learning,  that  it  is  ufual  in  luch  circumftances  to  carry  on  that 
fort  of  converfation  ;  and  yet  I  hope  I  am  not  underftood  as  treating  the  fubjed  ludi- 
croufly;  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  do  fo.  I  admit  no  other  confideration  than 
what  is  founded  upon  evidence.  When  is  it  this  can  have  paffed  ?  there  is  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  left  for  it ;  we  find  within  compafs  of  a  few  minutes  when  the  converfation 
began,  and  we  find  to  a  moment  when  it  ended  ;  we  find  when  he  went  and  called 
the  fervants  he  had  foolifhly  fent  to  bed,  and  when  he  went  to  cail  his  brother  which 
he  had  more  foolifhly  fent  to  another  houfe  ;  when  he  returned,  he  found  the  fame 
converfation  continuing,  no  diftinguifhable  difference,  fometimes  the  Lady  moft,  fome- 
times  the  Gentleman  moft  :  I  profefs,  gentlemen,  little  more  comment  or  obfervation 
is  neceffary  to  fatisfy  you  in  this  cafe  ;  not  that  it  is  not  probable,  much  lefs  that  it 
is  not  certain,  that  this  bufinefs  did  pafs  at  the  time ;  but,  upon  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
clear  proof  that  nothing  of  this  fort  did  pafs  at  that  time.  It  may  be  afked,  how  it  can  be 
ftrongly  proved  that  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  did  not  do  what  is  natural  for 
young  people  in  rooms  together  to  do?  You  find  they  were  only  talking:  1  confels 
myfelf  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  lpecies  of  evidence  is  more  neceffary  to  prove  nothing 
criminal  at  that  time  did  pafs.  Now  let  us  fee  what  more  remains  upon  the  evidence  of 
thefe  willing  witneffes,  to  fay  no  more  of  them,  if  it  be  not  altogether  deficient,  they 
may  ftand  more  upon  it,  and  fay,  Here  I  have  you  in  this  part  of  the  caufe.  Let  me 
obferve  acircumftance  more  upon  the  evidence;  Mr.  Giddings,  in  his  mafter’s  room, 
had  accidentally  obferved  this  operation  of  boring  the  holes  through  the  door.  Mr. 
Giddings  is  not  underftood  by  my  learned  friend  to  be  fuch  a  dull  obferver,  as  not  to 
comprehend  what  this  meant:  the  Duke  was  in  the  room,  and  he  pointed  and  made  the 
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obfervation;  and  he  fays  the  Duke  likewife  faw  the  man  in  a  blue  coat  and  red  collar, 
boring  holes.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  attempt,  becaufe  it  fucceeded  in  the  way 
of  difproving  that  more  ftrongly  in  the  fame  way  it  was  attempted  to.be  proved.  You 
find  he  was  in  a  bluecoat  and  red  collar;  was  in  alight;  was  in  a  fituation  to  be  feen 
in  the  room,  and  fuppofed  to  be  feen  by  Giddings.  Then  Stephens  confirms  that  evi¬ 
dence  of  Giddings,  that  both  himfelf  and  his  mailer  were  apprized  of  what  was  done: 
can  it  be  doubted  what  it  meant?  they  knowing  the  holes  were  made  for  the  purpofe 
of  obfervations ;  knowing  my  Lord  Grofvenor’s  agents  and  fervants,  were  in  confe- 
quence  of  fulpicions,  entertained  by  himfelf  or  themfelves,  and  being  difpofed  to  make 
this  difcovery  of  what  pail  within  that  room,  they  can  afk.  What  did  your  client  mean,, 
knowing  all  this,  to  put  himfelf  in  that  room?  I  am  not  at  a  lofs  for  an  anfwer;  I 
muft  carry  the  difclaimer  through ;  here  is  a  young  man  of  great  attachments,  warm 
pafiions,  and  not  very  prudent,  in  a  fituation,  and  fubje<5t  indeed  where  no  body  is 
prudent;  he  perfifted  in  the  purpofe  that  brought  him  there,  in  feeing  Lady  Grofve- 
nor.  What  was  the  purpofe  that  brought  him  there?  that  was  evident  a  week  or  fo 
before;  Mr.  Giddings  proves  it,  and  you  may  know  without  proof;  I  know,  and 
every  one  that  hears  me  may  know,  God  knows  where,  or  what  quarter  it  came  from, 
but  there  was  in  all  the  news-papers  in  this  town,  a  fuppofed  detedion  of  thele  very 
parties,  in  a  milliner’s  fhop  in  Leicefter  Fields.  To  what  good-natured  pen  we  are 
indebted  for  that  invention,  and  whether  they  meant  ill  or  well  to  both  parties,  God 
knows;  but  there  was  fuch  a  ftory  rais’d.  The  Duke  reading  of  this  tranfadion,  and 
alarmed  at  it,  conceived  it  to  be  right  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  feeing  Lady 
Grofvenor,  and  he  made  a  journey  to  St.  Albans  on  purpole  to  meet  her,  and  fent  her 
word  of  it  by  a  difpatch  that  was  fent  before  he  fet  out. 

Well,  but  why  an  afiignation  at  St.  Albans?  Why  not  wait  till  fhe  came  to  town? 
Why  not  come  to  explanations,  if  necefiary,  in  a  more  public  manner?  And  why  not 
find  a  proper  place,  and  circumftances  necefiary  to  talk  about  it?  To  all  thefe  why’s, 
I  can  give  but  one  anfwer.  I  admit,  to  have  waited  till  fhe  came  to  town,  would  have 
been  better,  and  to  have  had  an  explanation  more  public;  but  circumilanced  as  thefe 
partieswere,  it  was  not  natural  in  them  todo  what  partiesthat  hadnofort  of  intercourfe  to¬ 
gether  probably  would  have  done,  but  would  have  waited  for  a  more  convenient  op¬ 
portunity  to  come  together.  In  the  way  they  were  thinking  of  each  other,  it  was  to  be 
communicated  that  moment  they  read  it,  or  as  foon  as  pofiibly  he  could  reach  her,  was- 
the  proper  time;  and  there  was  nothing  in  that  could  prove  the  Duke  imprudent;  it 
was  proper  for  him  to  go  and  converfe  with  her  about  it,  and  talk  the  bufinefs  over, 
in  order  to  contrive  how  to  find  out  the  authors  of  this  fcandal,  that  it  might  not  go 
beyond  the  mark,  though  the  occafion  for  it  might  be  given  in  a  lefs  degree  than  what 
had  really  pafled.  The  Duke  then  went  down  to  St.  Albans,  followed  by  his  fervant, 
for  the’purpofe  of  talking  with  Lady  Grofvenor.  The  gentlemen  may  lay,  what  the 
Duke  fays  is  no  evidence;  why  do  we  not  prove  that?  When  he  went  into  this  room, 
it  appears  in  evidence,  he  was  apprized  they  fhould  be  obferved  there,  but  he  did  not 
expert  the  door  would  be  burfl  open;  they  did  not  expedt  any  body  had  been  focom- 
miflioned,  or  was  difpofed,  if  commiflioned,  to  have  gone  that  length;  but  they  fup¬ 
pofed  there  would  be  people  through  the  holes  that  were  made,  that  would  be  atten¬ 
tive  to  what  they  could  hear  or  fee  them  do.  In  the  way  in  which  this  has  been 
condudted,  the  one  way  and  the  other,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  clear  proof  of 
a  criminal  tranfadlion.  It  may  be  afked,  Why  fhould  he  have  gone  into  the  room, 
and.  have  chofen  to  have  fat  upon  that  bed,  at  the  fide  to  conceal  himfelf  behind  the 
curtain  ?  It  may  be  faid,  Was  it  not  extraordinary,  that  he  fhould  go  fo  far  imprudently, 
as  to  put  himfelf  in  their  power?  and  that  he  fhould  conceal  himfelf  as  far  as  he  could 
from  their  obfervation,  by  fitting  behind  the  curtain  ?  It  is  to  be  fure  very  imprudent 
conduft,  and  fo  far  very  indefenfible  conduit.  But  can  you  fuppofe  in  that  fituation, 
knowing,  or  having  reafon  to  believe,  fome  perfon  or  perfons  were  looking  through 
the  door,  if  the  parties  had  but  one  grain  of  underftanding,  would  they  tranfait  that 
part  of  the  criminal  converfation  upon  that  bed,  and  fuch  fpeitators  round  ?  Their 
fitting  upon  one  fide  of  the  bed  would  produce  other  founds  to  the  converfation,  not 
fo  eafily  to  be  heard;  but  the  bed  itfelf,  in  other  circumftances,  would  have  betrayed 
from  the  appearance  and  condition  of  it,  what  pafled  there,  if  it  had  been  fo  circum- 
ftanced  to  contrive  to  prove  what  had  paft  there. 

We  are  told  when  the  door  was  burft  open,  the  Duke  and  Lady  Grofvenor  were 
both  found  in  the  room;  the  Duke,  all  the  witnefles  agree,  ftandingin  the  middle  of 
the  room ;  Lady  Grofvenor,  they  all  agree,  was  going  or  Handing  near  the  door,  which, 
led  into  an  adjoining  room;  two  footmen  were  in  the  room  with  the  reft  that  came  in, 
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and  either  one  of  them,  or  both,  fuppofe  themfelves  to  have  feen  the  Duke  in  the  aft 
of  buttoning  his  waiftcoat.  I  did  expecft  from  the  opening  a  different  fort  of  button¬ 
ing,  I  do  confefs,  but  the  witnefles  fuppofed  themfelves  to  have  leen  the  Duke  button¬ 
ing  his  waiftcoat.  The  fame  two  witnefles  fuppofe  themfelves  to  have  feen  Lady 
Grofvenor’s  neck  bare,  and  it  feems  flie  wore  a  fort  of  drefs  which  is  calculated  to 
come  clofe  about  the  neck;  the  Lady  they  faw  in  the  a£t  of  falling  againft  the  door : 
lhe  did  in  faft  fall  into  the  next  room  ;  whether  they  faw  her  neck  bare,  proceeding 
from  that  accident,  or  their  imaginations  fupplied  them  with  that  circumftance,  I  do 
not  know;  it  is  impoflible  to  be  certain :  it  is  natural  both  parties  fhould  appear  in  the 
confufion  reprefented;  they  did  not  think  their  convention  would  have  been  fo  inter¬ 
rupted,  nor  the  door  burft  open.  The  door,  it  feems,  burft  from  its  hinges;  itburft 
open  at  once,  and  all  this  goodly  company  burft  into  the  room,  and  fo  broke  in  upon 
their  converfation:  and  they  muft  be  ftill  more  confufed,  when  you  confider  them 
circumftanced  as  thefe  parties  were.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  canmyfelf  conceive,  that  with¬ 
out  any  intentional  aggravation  in  both  thofe  fervants,  they  might  be  miftaken  in  thofe 
two  circumftances,  I  mentioned  concerning  the  appearance  of  the  undrefs  of  the 
parties.  When  the  two  witnefles,  their  employers,  the  one,  I  think,  is  a  fteward, 
and  the  other  an  officer  in  the  militia,  and  a  friend  of  Lord  Grofvenor’s,  both  of  whom 
came  there  for  that  purpofe,  when  they  both  tell  you  neither  one  nor  the  other  faw 
any  fuch  circumftance;  can  you  fuppofe  Mr.  Stephens,  the  bprer  of  the  holes  through 
the  door;  can  you  fuppofe  Mr.  Stephens  the  adjutant,  who  came  from  London  for 
the  purpofe  of  feeing  them;  can  you  fuppofe  the  one  or  the  other  inattentive  ?  can  you 
fuppofe  it  true,  when  one  did  reprefent  himfelf  as  got  into  the  room  firft,  and  they 
were  all  in  the  room  immediately  after,  fo  foon  as  there  was  no  difference  in  time  ma¬ 
terial  ?  Lie  was  the  firft  man  in  the  room,  and  neither  he  nor  his  brother  faw  either 
of  thefe  material  circumftances  that  the  footmen  fuppofe  themfelves  to  have  feen  :  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  both  thofe  gentlemen  would  have  proved  thofe  circumftances, 
if  they  had  been  vifible.  Confider  their  attention  from  waiting  the  whole  fcene,  which 
was  the  effeft  of  their  own  contrivance :  it  cannot  be  doubted  they  faw  all  that  was  to' 
be  feen,  and  they  have  not  added  this  fort  of  exaggerated  circumftance  ;  I  don’t  mean 
to  fay  aggravated  neither,  but  in  the  confufion  in  which  the  fervants  and  all  were  in, 
this  kind  of  fcene  which  they  were  not  very  well  accuftomed  to,  they  fuppofe  them¬ 
felves  to  have  feen  what  never  had  paffed;  if  it  had,  it  would  have  been  witnefled  by 
the  two  Stephens’s.  For  upon  the  obfervation  of  what  is  proved  by  all  the  four  wit- 
neffes  to  have  paffed,  founded  upon  what  knowledge  the  Duke  carried  with  him  in  the 
room,  you  are,  I  truft,  to  be  convinced  nothing  paffed  in  that  room  to  the  purpofe 
of  which  unbuttoning  was  neceffary.  Can  you  fuppofe  the  parties  were  fo  employed? 
the  fltuation  of  the  Lady  might  be  the  effect  of  that  fall  which  proceeded  from  her 
going  into  the  next  room.  The  confufion  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  from  the 
tranfaftions  of  that  night,  might  caufe  that  to  pafs,  which  the  witnefles  declare  to  have 
paffed,  from  the  effeft  of  wonder  caufed  by  what  had  paffed  in  the  room;  if  it  paffed, 
it  would  be  the  effeft  of  wonder  which  this  fcene  produced.  Does  it  import  any  thing 
more,  than  his  not  having  prefence  of  mind,  or  being  exceedingly  apprehenflve  of  a 
mifreprefentation  and  exaggeration,  and  afraid  a  much  worfe  conftru£tion  would  be 
put  on  it  than  the  tranfadtion  itfelf  when  properly  known  would  bear  ?  I  don’t  won¬ 
der,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  Duke  fhould  talk  improperly,  and  hold  a  foolifh  con¬ 
verfation;  I  don’t  wonder  that  thofe  expreffions  did  pafs  upon  it,  46  I  will  take  my 
“  Bible  oath  I  was  not  there.”  That  is  a  farce,  for  people  of  his  high  rank  are  not 
very  apt  to  be  found  in  fuch  fltuations,  and  it  is  in  fa£t  much  more  likely  to  be  their 
own  invention  than  his  expreflion.  That  he  denied  his  being  there,  is  very  probable, 
and  that  his  expreffions  and  his  language  was  different  from  that,  is  likewife  very  pro¬ 
bable. - Gentlemen,  I  have  not  wittingly  or  defignedly  concealed  any  part  of  the 

evidence;  then  what  is  there  more  than  thefe  four  heads,  that  of  itfelf  produces  that 
ftrong,  clear,  and  neceffary  conclufion,  which  my  learned  friend  fuppofed  would  re- 
fult  from  it,  or  affords  that  irreflftible  convi&ion  he  thought  it  would  carry  ?  Thefe 
four  heads  of  evidence,  each  feparately  confldered,  will  not  anfwer  the  purpofe,  jet, 
juntta  juvant ,  all  together  will  anfwer  what  none  of  them  feparately  would  perform. 
It  is  a  very  common  argument,  and  ftated  and  circumftanced  as  we  are,  we  are  often 
driven  to  make  the  beft  of  them :  but  junSt a  juvant  is  not  for  the  firft  time  introduced; 

I  have  often  heard  that  that  put  together,  has  more  weight  than  leparate  circumftan¬ 
ces,  which,  whilft  they  are  leparate,  prove  nothing ;  when  together,  they  can  prove 
no  more  :  and  to  the  end  of  the  multiplication  table,  as  many  nothings  as  you  pleafe, 
and  fomething  will  be  the  produce  of  them.  What  is  there  in  one,  or  in  all  thefe  cir¬ 
cumftances  put  together,  than  what  I  in  the  outlet  admitted,  That  thefe  parties  had 
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formed  an  imprudent,  and  if  you  pleafe,  a  violent  attachment  to  each  other,  or  a 
violent  paflion  for  each  other?  all  this  may  be  true,  and  yet  criminal  intercourfemever 
Have  paired  between  them,  as  the  adlion  fuppofes.  If  the  paffion  muft  have  preceded, 
yet  the  paffion  may  have  happened,  and  not  what  my  learned  friend  fuppofes  the 
gratification,  and  indulgence  of  it  have  paffed:  yet  the  paffion  might  have  fubfifted 
with  the  moil  perfect  innocence  of  that  crime  with  which  he  is  charged  in  this  adlion; 
all  that  has  been  given  in  evidence  therefore,  can  afford  no  proof  of  his  guilt.  I 
think  the  argument  is  fair,  for  no  man’s  guilt  can  be  proved  by  any  evidence  that  is 

compatible  with  his  innocence. - Gentlemen,  I  do  not  difpute  with  my  learned 

friend  in  fome  obfervations  that  he  fet  out  with,  upon  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and 
how  this  fort  of  evidence  is  to  be  fupported;  he  fays,  It  will  hardly  be  infilled,  nor 
will  it  by  me,  that  the  evidence  of  ocular  witneffes  feeing  the  fadt  is  neceffary  to 
eftablilh  a  proof  of  it.  He  fays,  and  truly,  in  thefe  cafes  circumllances  may  be  fuch. 
as  make  the  conclufion  as  neceffary,  and  the  convidtion  as  irrefiflible,  as  if  the  charge 
was  fupported  by  ocular  witneffes,  or  more  fo.  I  am  ready  to  admit  there  may  be 
circumllances  that  would  make  it  as  much  fo;  but  admitting  that  I  mull  go  a  great 
deal  further  in  my  admiffion,  or  his  argument  will  not  fupply  his  caufe.  I  do  not 
Contend  that  the  conclufion  mull  be  neceffary,  nor  inevitable  in  this  caufe;  but  I  ad¬ 
mit,  becaufe  I  can  in  no  caufe  deny,  that  a  charge  may  be  proved  by  circumllances; 
it  is  true  in  all  civil  caufes,  it  is  equally  true  in  all  criminal  caufes,  that  there  is  no 
charge  fo  high,  or  none  fo  fmall,  but  may  be  proved  by  circumllances:  but 
then  you  will  take  along  with  you  the  nature  of  the  guilt,  and  the  point  which  ought 
to  influence  the  conlideration  of  the  court,  in  weighing  fuch  circumllances,  and  judge- 
ing  whethef  they  do  or  not  produce,  or  afford  that  neceffary  convidtion.  If  a  man 
is  found  weltering  in  his  blood,  with  a  fword  through  his  body,  though  no  man  faw 
him  murdered,  every  man  fees  that  which  neceffarily  infers  he  is  murdered,  whether 
by  himfelf  or  another,  non  conftat ;  if  it  appears  he  was  not  his  own  murtherer,  yet  it 
appears  it  mult  have  been  committed  by  fome  other  perfon;  if  it  could  be  proved  who 
was  the  perfon  that  committed  the  murder,  yet  Hill  his  will  muft  be  proved  to  convidl 
him.  If  a  man  is  found  in  the  fituation  I  before  deferibed,  and  another  perfon  is  feen 
running  out  of  the  room  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his  hand  bloody,  that  affords  what 
the  law  calls  a  violent  prefumption;  and  though  it  is  not  full  proof,  yet  the  conclufion 
of  it  feems  irrefiflible,  that  he  was  the  murtherer;  which  is  all  that  can  be  admitted 
upon  the  head  of  prefumptive  evidence:  in  Lord  Coke’s  words  it  is  thus  explained. 
Probable  prefumption  moves  little,  prefumptio  levis ,  which  moves  not  at  all;  and  that 
which  the  laws  fay,  and  the  laws  of  common  lenfe  fay,  that  thofe  circumllances  that 
Support  a  violent  prefumption,  import  a  full  proof  tantamount;  yet  any  circumltance 
fhort  of  that  will  not  do:  there  may  be  probable  circumllances  that  will  do  in  one  cafe, 
that  go  not  at  all  to  another;  and  the  degree  of  conclufion  or  inference  that  thefe 
violent  prefumptions  afford,  is,  that  they  mull  be  carried  to  their  true  pitch,  fo  that 
the  proof  may  not  be  miftaken,  or  confounded  with  that  which  is  not  proved;  and  if 
the  circumftances  fo  to  be  proved,  afford  an  inftance  of  a  leffer  degree  of  guilt  than 
the  adlion  fuppofes,  then  that  is  no  proof  at  all:  and  it  is  plain  that  there  never  was, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  correspondence  between  the  parties,  to  this  moment, 
a  criminal  inllance  between  them;  and  all  the  evidence  put  together,  will  not  afford 
that  violent  prelumption  which  affords  full  proof;  and  therefore  the  evidence  being 
infufficient,  it  will  not  gain  a  verdict  which  the  plaintiff  expedts :  for  you  will  not,  I 
am  perfuaded,  be  induced  to  judge  of  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  full  proof  had  been 
given  you ;  and  you  will  attend  to  no  arguments,  but  give  a  verdidt  according  to  your 
own  underftanding,  and  apply  thefe  rules  in  the  way  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  tell 
you  them,  corredted,  as  I  apprehend  they  will  be  in  the  way,  before  you  give  your 
opinion  upon  the  caufe;  and  I  trull,  and  am  perfuaded,  you  will  think  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given,  is  infufficient  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a  verdidt.  Gentlemen,  you  are 
told,  upon  the  head  of  damages,  that  if  you  ffiould  give  the  plaintiff  a  verdidt,  which  I 
trull  you  will  not,  then  you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  applaud  the  moderation  of 
that  pecuniary  compenfation,  which  the  plaintiff,  though  unacquainted  with  the  extent 
of  his  own  injuries,  has  been  prompted  by  his  agents  to  Hate  upon  this  record  for 
100,000/.  which  my  learned  friend  lays  is  far  too  little  for  the  defendant  to  pay,  or 
the  plaintiff  to  receive:  and  for  the  purpofes  of  making  out  that  fingular  propofition, 
you  are  told,  the  quantum  of  damages  in  all  caufes  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
injury,  and  the  rank  of  the  parties.  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  fuppofe  there  are  fome  other 
circumllances  mull  occur  in  the  confideration  of  damages,  that  not  only  the  nature  of 
the  injury,  but  the  condudt  of  the  party  complaining  of  that  injury,  makes  a  material 
ingredient  in  that  consideration,  and  the  circumllances  of  the  parties;  and  I  believe 
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I  fhall  not  find  myfelf  miftaken  in  fuppofing  thefe  two  topics 
to  the  others,  if  you  fhould  find  yourfelves  obliged  to  come  to  that  itage  of  the  cafe 
in  which  thefe  confiderations  are  material.  Gentlemen,  it  is  faid,  this  is  the  firft  in- 
fiance  of  an  adtion  of  this  fort  brought  againft  a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  that  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  you  whether  it  fhall  be  the  laft.  It  does  depend  upon  you  indeed  •,  for  if 
(lighter  evidence  than  you  would  require  in  other  cafes,  and  if  the  confideration  of  the 
rank  of  either  party,  or  their  idea  of  having  to  deal  with  a  prince  of  the  blood,  makes 
a  confideration  of  your  verdidt  for  the  parties,  this  would  not  then  be  the  laft  that  might 
be  brought;  for  if  circumftances  confident  with  the  abfolute  negative  of  that  which 
they  muft  prove  in  the  affirmative,  would  gain  a  verdidt  in  their  favour,  there  are 
numbers  of  thofe  who  would  find  frequent  inftances  for  fimilar  adtions.  Gentlemen, 
the  condudt  of  princes,  it  is  faid,  is  an  objedt  of  great  national  concern ;  and  that  the 
condudt  of  this  prince  is  more  extravagantly  vitiated,  as  he  has  that  example  of  youth¬ 
ful  tendernefs,  and  conjugal  fidelity  in  his  family.  Gentlemen,  the  condudt  of  princes 
is  certainly  a  great  national  concern,  if  by  princes  is  underftood,  that  prince  whofe 
example,  and  whofe  condudt  men  are  to  look  to,  with  whom  the  nation  and  ftate, 
as  a  ftate,  has  to  do:  and  though  there  is  a  rank  of  men  known  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  by  the  diftindtion  of  princes  of  the  blood,  that  hold  a  feparate  ftate,  God 
be  thanked,  there  is  no  fuch  order  of  men  in  this  country;  and  I  know  but  of  one 
prince,  whofe  condudt  can  be  a  national  concern,  which  is  that  prince  who  has  the 
foie  executive  authority,  and  who  has  a  large  fhare  of  the  legifiative  authority  in  the 
ftate,  and  whofe  condudt,  in  every  inftance,  is  therefore  a  national  concern,  and  whofe 
condudt  is,  and  I  truft  ever  will  be  found  by  thofe  who  are  molt  attentive  to  national 
concerns,  fuch  as  they  would  wifti  it  to  be.  As  to  diftinguiftfing  this  prince,  againft 
whom  this  adtion  is  brought,  from  the  reft  of  the  people,  every  man  that  hears  me, 
that  is  diftinguifhed  by  high  rank  or  low  rank,  or  no  rank  at  all;  is  no  lefs  an  objedt 
of  national  concern;  and  therefore  I  muft  beg  leave  to  difmifs  from  your  confideration 
that  influence  in  your  paflions,  in  the  way  in  which  I  am  perfuaded  you  will  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  be  influenced.  It  is  faid  it  will  be  known  from  the  confequences  of  large 
damages  to  what  degree  you  carry  your  refentment,  and  that  no  banilhment,  no  im- 
prifonment,  n'or  any  thing  of  that  fort  can  be  apprehended  here  upon  that  account. 
Does  my  learned  friend  not  know*  nor  luppole  you  to  know,  how  dilproportionate 
the  funds  of  any  fubjedt  in  this  kingdom  are  to  fuch  aggravated  damages?  or  does  he 
fuppofe  it  will  weigh  with  you,  to  give  higher  damages  than  the  plaintiff  demands, 
upon  a  fuppofition  it  will  be  paid  by  another?  does  he  imagine  it  will  be  the  cafe  for 
one  man  to  pay  for  the  fault  of  another,  and  that  the  expence  would  fall  upon  thofe 
that  have  no  (hare  in  it  ?  I  truft  you  will  corredt  that  mifconception,  and  another  mif- 
conception,  that  it  is  not  the  merits,  or  the  condudt  of  the  plaintiff,  but  the  defendant’s 
condudt  that  you  ought  to  look  to;  and  that  it  is  not  what  the  plaintiff  ought  to  receive, 
but  what  the  defendant  ought  to  pay :  now  I  have  never  heard  the  confideration  of 
what  the  defendant  ought  to  pay  made  the  confideration  of  damages;  I  have  always 
underftood  it  to  be  what  is  the  plaintiff  under  all  the  circumftances  to  receive:  I  un- 
derftand  this  is  a  criminal  caufe,  and  not  a  civil  one,  and  my  learned  friend  was  fo 
kind  as  to  fay  he  would  affent  to  that  dodtrine:  but  I  don’t  fee  I  have  any  intereft  to 
contend  for  that  propofition ;  my  judgement  don’t  lead  me  to  contend  for  it;  not  that 
it  merits  an  iota,  when  I  confider  what  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  confideration  of  da¬ 
mages.  It  is  fomething  materially  diftinguiffiable,  that  it  is  not  an  action  for  puniffi- 
ment,  not  an  adtion  for  example,  not  an  adtion  for  vengeance,  but  it  is  what  the  terms 
of  the  adtion  import,  a  claim  for  a  civil  reparation  for  a  civil  injury;  it  is  certain  this 
is  not  an  adtion  for  punifhment,  it  never  occurred  to  me  once  to  fuppofe  it  was,  and  I 
am  as  little  difpofed  to  affent  to  that  dodtrine,  as  to  require  my  learned  friend  to  affent 
to  that  dodtrine;  it  is  certainly  nothing  like  it.  But  the  adtion  being  fuch  as  it  is,  you 
will  confider  the  circumftances;  yo.u  will  forget  the  parties;  you  fhall  forget,  it  you 
nleafe,  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  the  defendant  a  prince  of  the 

blood,  and  I  will  confent  you  fhould  think  the  plaintiff  the  injured  hufband. - In 

Ireland  you  are  told  there  was  a  caufe,  where  the  indignation  of  the  jury  led  them  to 
give  fuch  damages  as  drove  the  defendant  out  of  the  kingdom:  I  don’t  know  what  fo 
drove  the  jury,  whoever  the  parties  were,  and  whatever  the  motives  were  that  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  indignation;  I  fay  it  muft  be  in  Ireland,  if  any  where,  that  the  jury  could 
fuppofe  themfelves  at  liberty  in  trying  a  civil  or  criminal  adtion,  to  give  way  to  their 
indignation,  if  ever  fo  fit,  that  was  not  the  time  nor  place  to  be  fo  a&uated  by  indig¬ 
nation; — and  i  hope,  Gentlemen,  they  will  not  be  copied  by  you.  Then  there  is  a 
cafe  in  which  a  large  lum  of  money  was  given,  which  ended  in  perpetual  imprifon- 
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are  very  fit  to  be  added 
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ment;  the  laws  have  provided  no  fuch  punifhment,  but  have  taken  care  it  fhould  not 
be  the  confequence  of  fuch  actions  as  thefe,  at  leaft  they  ought  not  to  be  the  intended 
and  intentional  confequence  of  fuch  actions  as  thefe:  the  jury  ought  not  fo  to  confider 
the  fubjeft ;  it  is  taking  up  the  province  when  they  are  entrufted  with  no  fuch  power. 
It  is  faid  there  was  an  action  brought  by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  the  jury  gave  him 
100,000/.  in  damages;  does  he  tell  you  when  it  was  the  fum  was  recovered?  that  the 
action  was  brought  for  words  fpoken  of  the  then  Duke  of  York,  and  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  one  of  thofe  indignant  juries,  and  at  the  clofe  of  the  trial  they 
gave  100,000/.  to  the  heir  of  the  crown  againft  one  Doctor  Oates,  for  fpeaking  fcam 
dalous  words  of  the  Duke.  Could  my  learned  friend  mean  any  other  than  to  repro¬ 
bate  it,  and  to  fay  you  fhould  try  like  thofe  men  that  tried  in  that  aftion  againft  this 
prince  of  the  blood,  becaufe  that  jury  gave  100,000/.  for  that  prince,  you  ihould  give 
100,000 /.  againft  this  prince?  Does  this  cafe difcover  any  refemblance  in  parties,  or 
any  refemblance  of  the  fubjeft?  I  am  fare  there  is  not  the  leaft;  but  among  all  the 
extravagant,  illegal,  and  violent  a£ts  that  juries  have  done,  the  whole  compals  of 
actions  put  together  iince  that  time,  or  before,  could  not  have  furniftied  fuch  an  one 
as  that  which  my  learned  friend  has  now  hinted  at.  Gentlemen,  I  exhort  you  not  to 
be  angry,  like  the  jury  in  Ireland;  not  to  condemn  to  perpetual  imprifonment,  like  fome 
other  jury;  and  not  to  copy  the  jury  in  the  end  of  Charles  IPs  time,  againft  Do6tor 
Oates.  My  learned  friend  tells  you,  that  from  the  crowded  audience,  the  people  are 
anxious  to  fee  how  far  your  refentment  will  carry  you,  and  he  is  confident  to  fay  the 
public  will  not  be  difappointed.  I  am  convinced  they  don’t  come  here  for  fuch  a  pur- 
pofe;  if  there  is  fuch  an  one  that  does,  I  am  confident  he  will  go  home  difappointed, 
for  I  am  perfedtly  fare  he  will  go  away  taught  to  corredt  that  miftake,  and  learn  that 
your  refentment  will  not  carry  you  away  one  jot;  that  you  will  not  be  actuated  by  fuch 
refentment,  nor  fuch  paffions;  but  that  it  will  be  received  by  you  as  in  deference  to 
your  better  judgement  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  not  done  with  the  firft  part  of  this  pro- 
pofition  intirely :  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  forget  who  the  plaintiff  is,  that  he  is  a  peer 
of  the  realm;  and  you  may  know  him  only  in  the  degree  of  an  injured  hufband.  I 
fincerely  wifh  it  were  confiftent  with  my  duty  to  leave  you  here,  knowing  the  plaintiff 
in  no  other  character  than  an  hufband,  knowing  or  fuppofing  himfelf  to  be  injured: 
I  wifh  it  was  permitted  to  me  not  to  bring  before  you  any  thing  more  refpefling  who 
the  parties  are,  or  what  their  conduct  has  been;  but  I  beg  leave  to  infift,  confident  of 
not  being  miftaken  in  infilling,  it  is  not  neceffary  who  the  plaintiff  is,  if  there  was  no 
other  evidence  could  be  produced  imputable  to  him  than  that  of  an  injured  hufband; 
but  if  it  fhould  be  found  that  that  affection  which  thus  had  produced  this  match, 
ended  with  the  match  it  produced;  if  it  fhould  be  found  that  that  blame,  which  in  a 
very  large,  if  you  pleafe,  in  any  degree  fhort  of  that  which  the  aflion  fuppofes,  is 
imputable  to  the  parties,  which,  though  we  have  been  fhort  of  tracing,  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  them;  if  it  fhould  be  found,  how  regardlefs  foever  the  defendant  may  have 
been  of  that  better  example,  to  which  it  feems  it  behoved  him  to  have  regard  to  his 
conduct,  that  the  unhappy  Lady  had  not  that  better  example  to  have  guided  her 
conduct;  if  it  fhould  be  found  the  plaintiff,  by  any  tranfadlion  of  his,  led  the  way  to 
produce  the  mifchief  which  it  is  faid  has  happened;  if  it  fhould  be  found  not  to  be 
inattention  upon  her  part  alone;  if  the  plaintiff  fhould  be  found  to  have  given  the 
example  of  improper  and  criminal  paffions,  by  firft  receiving,  entertaining,  and  in¬ 
dulging  criminal  paffions;  if  all  this  fhould  be  found  true,  I  truft  you  will  not  con¬ 
ceive  this  immaterial,  in  the  confideration  of  the  adlion  in  the  two  parts  in  which  it 
fubdivides  itfelf.  To  fpeak  in  the  expreffions  of  his  letter,  which  are  rather  borrowed. 

That  thofe  which  fhould  feel,  do  not  feel  the  treafure  they  poffefs ;”  if  it  fhould 
be  found  to  be  truly  faid,  you  will  not  conceive  this  to  be  immaterial;  but  you  will  con¬ 
fider  this,  as  I  hope  you  will  have  occafion  to  confider  it,  as  affording  a  degree  of  exte¬ 
nuation,  and  a  degree  of  apology  for  the  blameable  conduct  of  the  unfortunate  Lady 
in  this  inftance;  or  whether  driven,  as  I  flatter  myfelf  you  will  not,  to  confider  it  in 
the  head  of  damages ;  but  in  both  it  is  not  irrelevant,  in  both  it  will  be  proper  for 
your  confideration. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  now  proceeding  to  what  I  feel  is  a  very  painful  and  difagree- 
able  part  of  my  duty ;  I  wifh  occafion  had  not  been  given  for  it,  and  it  had  not  been 
exacted  of  me,  not  only  for  my  own  fake,  but  to  have  fpared  me  this  difagreeable 
talk,  which  is  the  occafion  that  brings  you  and  me  together,  and  about  which  I  am 
now  talking ;  and  I  am  moft  confident  it  would  have  never  exifted,  if  my  inftruc- 
tions  were  not  true,  which  I  am  now  going  to  fpeak  about.  I  am  given  to  under- 
ftand,  it  is  no  fecret  to  any,  but  is  a  notorious  circumftance,  as  tranfa&ions  of  this 
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fort  in  no  cafe  can  be  fecret :  but  from  the  moment  which  formed  that  relation 
which  gives  the  plaintiff  a  title  to  this  action,  from  that  moment  to  the  prefent  hour, 
as  well  as  before,  the  plaintiff,  my  Lord  Grofvenor,  openly,  publicly,  and  noto¬ 
riously  has  lived  himfelf  in  a  conftant  violation  of  that  right,  the  violation  of  which 
he  now  complains.  I  know  that  the  manners  of  the  world,  and  the  fafhions,  and 
the  cut  of  the  garment,  if  I  may  call  it  fo,  has  made  diftindtions  where  the  nature 
of  the  cafe  makes  none  ;  and  as  it  is  thought  by  fome,  to  impofe  that  obligation  of 
chaftity  and  fidelity  upon  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  which  the  other  thinks 
himfelf  at  liberty,  from  the  moment  it  becomes  his  duty,  to  difregard  ;  but  distinc¬ 
tions  founded  upon  fafhion,  is  not  the  diftindtion  you  will  adopt :  but  if  you  find 
he  has  injured  her  in  the  fame  way  fhe  is  charged  to  have  injured  him,  had  the  proof 
of  it  been  as  perfedt  from  the  evidence,  as  I  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you  it  is  imper¬ 
fect,  that  will  not  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a  verdiCt ;  and  inftead  of  confidering  the 
damages  above  all  pecuniary  damages,  inftead  of  confidering  100,000  pounds  as  a 
moderate  fum,  the  fmallelt  coin  the  kingdom  knows  would  be  more  proper.  My 
learned  friend  fays,  the  queftion  is,  What  ought  the  defendant,  confidering  his  high 
rank,  to  pay  in  damages  ?  but  I  truft  I  fhall  have  my  Lord’s  concurrence  in  telling 
you,  the  queftion  only  is,  What  ought  the  plaintiff,  under  all  the  circumftances, 
to  receive  ?  the  confideration  of  damages,  I  perfuade  myfelf,  will  not  be  material, 
but  the  evidence  will  be  material  to  account  for  the  condudt  of  the  parties  :  it  ^will 
extenuate,  it  will  explain  and  apologize,  as  well  for  the  degree  of  blame  the  parties 
have  incurred  in  this  tranlaClion.  What  is  fo  natural  as  that  young  women  fhould 
look  to  form  attachments  elfewhere,  which  they  are  difappointed  in,  not  having 
them  at  home  ?  But  it  is  natural,  what  the  one  thinks  himfelf  at  liberty  to  do,  the 
other  fhould  think  herfelf  at  liberty  to  do  ;  and  that  fort  of  condudt  which  would 
have  appeared  in  this  Lady,  or  the  other  Lady,  in  any  other  cale,  or  any  other 
hufband,  would  certainly  naturally  appear  in  a  very  different  light,  in  the  cafe  of 
fuch  a  hufband  as  I  am  inftrudted  the  plaintiff  has  been.  I  am  told  Lord  Grof- 
venor’s  utter  inattention  to  this  duty,  is  among  things  moft  notorious  to  thofe  whofe 
age,  temper,  and  way  of  life,  caufe  them  to  fee  what  paffes  in  certain  places  about 
this  town.  If  I  was  fpeaking  to  a  jury  of  fuch  fort  of  men  I  am  now  alluding  to,  to 
have  produced  proof  or  cafes  in  particular  circumftances,  would  have  been  a  fuper- 
ffuous  talk,  it  would  have  been  only  proving  what  they  had  feen  before;  but  it  is 
neceffary  for  me  now  to  ftate  and  prove  to  you,  what  I  am  inftrudted  to  prove  to  you, 
without  which  you  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  what  I  {peak.  I  am  given  to  under- 
ftand,  though  difficult  as  fuch  a  bufinefs  as  this  in  its  nature  is  to  get  at  the  proof  of, 
becaufe  thoufands  of  women  will  do  that  which  none  of  them  can  be  brought  into  a 
court  of  juftice  to  acknowledge  ;  people  cannot  be  compelled  to  prove  tranfadtions 
of  this  fort ;  if  they  could,  I  have  names  enough  in  my  brief,  to  bring  as  many  wit- 
neffes  as  they  have  called  ;  but  I  have  no  right  to  call  them  in  that  degree.  I  muft 
put  the  queftion  only  to  fuch  witnelfes  as  will  anfwer,  and  overcome  that  difficulty  ; 
and  I  am  perfuaded  that  fome  will  be  prefented  to  you,  fome  who  are  the  unhappy 
fubjedts  of  thefe  criminal  proceedings  of  the  plaintiff,  where  there  are  not  inftances 
of  affedtion,  no  love-letters,  no  fancies,  no  raptures,  no  dreams,  but  pofitive,  fub- 
jfkantive,  and  fubftantial  inftances  of  the  violation  of  that  duty,  which  you  are  de- 
fired  to  believe  has  been  violated  againft  this  Gentleman.  Some  more  decently, 
others  lefs  decently,  fome  {peaking  about  the  time  this  tranfadlion  is  faid  to  have 
happened  between  Lady  Grofvenor  and  the  defendant ;  fome  to  times  precedent, 
fome  to  times  fubfequent;  and  one  at  laft  goes  back  to  the  very  period  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  which  was  proved  to-day  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Taylor  ;  from  that  time,  there 
are  inftances  which  would  take  a  great  fcope  to  tell,  will  appear  in  proof  before 
you.  Mr.  Stephens  forgets,  and  does  not  recplledt,  all  fhe  bufinefs,  which  he  fup- 
pofes  will  be  fome  part  of  the  objedt  of  your  inquiry  ;  he  forgets  Polly,  Charlotte, 
Jenny,  Betty,  and  fuch  names  as  he  may  recoiled! ;  his  memory  may  be  as  defedtive 
as  his  brother’s  organs  of  hearing  are,  and  may  be  as  incapable  of  recolledting  thofe 
things  ;  but  does  he  remember  no  names  ?  He  does  remember  fome  Lady  who 
came  to  the  Caftle  at  Chefter,  but  who  that  Lady  is  he  don’t  know ;  bye  and  bye 
you  will  know  ;  I  {hall  call  one  or  two  of  thofe  witneffes  without  faying  more  about 
it.  I  do  not  fpeak  beyond  my  inftrudtions,  and  I  believe  I  fhall  not  be  held  down  in 
the  fort  of  evidence  I  have  in  command  to  lay  before  you  upon  this  part  of  the  caufe  ; 

I  only  tell  you  it  is  for  that  reafon  I  refer  to  it  again,  that  the  purpofe  of  this  evidence 
may  not  be  mifunderftood ;  not  that  I  call  this  evidence  fimply  to  the  head  of  dama¬ 
ges,  nor  as  importing  the  frnalleft:  degree  of  confideration  that  can  be  material  for 

P  you  •, 


Richard  Lord  Grofvenor,  Plaintiff : 


);ou  ;  but  I  call  this  evidence  as  equally  material  to  both  parties  in  the  caufe  •,  it  is 
at  leaft  necefiary  to  afford  fuch  apology  and  extenuation  for  the  condudt  of  the  par¬ 
ties  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit;  that  condudt  I  defend,  and  infifl  upon  de¬ 
fending  ftrenuoufiy  ;  though  in  fome  cafes  I  admit  her  conduct  would  be  indefenfi- 
ble,  yet  if  this  evidence  comes  up  to  my  inftrufbions,  I  am  perfuaded  you  will  non 
find  a  verdidl  for  the  plaintiff.  I  fhall  now  only  make  an  apology  for  myfelf,  for  the 
time  I  have  taken  ;  I  am  fure  the  importance  of  the  queftion  will  afford  an  apology 
for  me,  in  having  gone  through  this  fo  minutely  upon  the  obfervations  made  by  the 
council  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  different  degrees  of  evidence  produced  to  fupport 
it.  If  I  have  gone  no  farther  than  the  purpofe  of  impreffing  you  with  a  belief,  that 
this  tranfa&ion  is  not  blameable  to  the  purpofe  of  this  aftion,  I  fhall  be  happy  in 
contributing  my  rriite  to  this  important  point ;  and  conceiving  the  evidence  infuffi- 
Cient  to  fupport  that  action,  I  trufl  you  will  find  a  verdid  for  the  defendant,  when 
you  have  weighed  the  grounds  upon  which  I  have  prefumed  to  ftand. 

Mr.  Skinner.  My  Lord,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  my  brief,  to  prove 
that  Lord  Grofvenor  has  been  guilty  of  violating  the  rights  of  marriage  in  many 
ihftances,  and  I  hope  that  will  extenuate  and  apologife  for  the  condud  of  Lady 
Grofvenor,  and  not  be  thought  an  immaterial  circumftance  for  the  confideration  of 
the  jury;  the  firfl  I  fhall  call  is  Mrs*  Langford,  who  is  miftrefs  of  the  White-hart 
inn  t|t  St.  Albans* 

Mrs.  Langford  f worn .  Examined  by  Mr .  Skinner . 

Ck  Do  you  remember  Lady  Grofvenor  coming  to  your  houfe  upon  the  twenty- 
firft  of  December  lafl  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Ck  Do  you  remember  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  coming  to  your  houfe  ? 

A.  Yes.  t, 

Can  you  think  of  the  time  the  Duke  came  to  your  houfe  ?  can  you  remember 
the  circumttances  of  being  prefent  in  the  room  at  the  examination  of  the  bed  after  the 
door  of  Lady  Grofvenor’s  room  was  burft  open  ? 

A.  Nobody  asked  me  to  look  at  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  when  they  were  making  obfervations  upon  the  bed  you  was  there  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  Was  not  Stephens  there  ? 

A.  No,  not  at  the  time  I  was  looking  at  it  by  myfelf. 

How  foon  after  the  door  was  broke  open  did  you  come  into  the  room  ? 

A.  Some  time  after. 

Ck  Did  you  hear  the  noife  it  occafioned  ? 

A.  Yes,  to  be  fure. 

Ck  How  foon  after  the  noife  of  that  alarm  did  you  go  there  ? 

A.  Twenty  minutes. 

Who  did  you  fee  there  in  the  room  ? 

A.  Lord  Grofvenor’s  fervants. 

Ck  Having  found  them  in  the  room,  did  you  while  they  were  in  the  room  look  at 
the  bed? 

A.  I  looked  at  it  when  they  were  gone. 

Ck  Did  you  look  at  it  before  they  were  gone  ?  Did  you  come  a  fecond  time  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

Ck  How  did  you  find  the  bed  ? 

A.  I  found  the  bed,  my  lord,  as  if  it  had  been  fat  upon  by  fomebody. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  bed  was  it  that  had  that  imprefiion  ? 

A.  The  fide  next  the  fire. 

How  far  did  you  think  the  imprefiion  was  made  ? 

A.  So  much  as  any  body  might  fit  upon  it  once  or  twice. 

Q.  The  imprefiion  was  fo  far  as  a  perfon  fitting  upon  the  bed,  but  did  not  look 
as  if  it  had  been  lain  in  ? 

A.  The  Lady  might  fit  down  once  or  twice,  but,  it  had  not  the  appearance  of 
being  lain  in  by  nobody.  ft# 

Ck  When  you  came  into  the  room  Lady  Grofvenor  was  there  ? 

A.  Lady  Grofvenor  was  not  in  the  room  when  I  came  in,  but  in  the  adjoining^ 
room. 

Ck  Th^  fervants  had  not  left  the  room  then  ? 

i 


A.  No: 
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A.  No. 

In  what  fituation  was  Lady  Grofvenor’s  drefs  ? 

A.  Juft  as  Hie  came  into  my  houfe;  I  had  took  notice  of  the  drefs  when  {he  cattle 
into  the  houfe,  and  it  was  juft  the  fame  when  I  faw  her  again,  and  her  head-drefs 
was  juft  as  when  the  Lady  came  into  the  room. 

Court.  What  drefs  was  fhe  in  ? 

A.  A  plain  hood,  my  lord  •,  in  that  drefs  I  faw  her,  and  in  that  drefs  I  found  her, 

with  high  curls  turned  round. 

•  -  # 

1 

Crofs  Examination. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  you  went  up  flairs  after  the  door  was  broke  open? 

A.  It  w'as  fame  time  before  I  went  up  ;  the  fright  was  fo  great  at  the  breaking 
open  the  door  it  frightened  me,  and  I  had  not  ftrength  nor  fpirits  to  go  up. 

Ch  You  found  Lady  Grofvenor  in  the  other  room  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Ch  Standing  ? 

A.  No,  fhe  was  walking  about. 

Q.  WThat  was  the  appearance  of  the  bed  ? 

A.  As  if  a  perfon  had  fat  upon  it  once  or  twice. 

Q.  The  fheet  was  not  rumpled  by  that  ? 

A.  The  (heet  was  not  rumpled,  not  where  any  body  ufed  to  lay. 

Was  the  bed  Heightened  down? 

A.  It  looked  as  if  it  had  been  fat  on,  it  did  not  look  as  if  it  had  been  lain  in,' 

How  was  it  towards  the  foot  of  the  bed  ? 

A.  Towards  the  foot,  juft  as  it  was  made  firft. 

Ch  Did  you  obferve  the  bed  very  carefully  ? 

A.  I  looked  at  it,  I  could  do  no  more,  no  body  bid  me  look  at  it. 

Have  you  never  toid  any  perfon  that  you  did  not  look  particularly  at  the 

bed  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

Qt  Not  the  next  morning  at  St.  Albans  ? 

A.  I  told  them  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  fat  upon. 

Did  you  not  tell  that  gentleman,  that  you  did  not  particularly  obferve  the 

bed  ? 

A.  I  don’t  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  I  don’t  talk  of  Mr.  Stephens,  nor  you  don’t  mean  of  Mr.  Stephens,  you  mean 
another  perlbn  ? 

A.  No  Sir,  no  perfon. 

Ch  Had  you  no  converfation  with  a  gentleman  that  came  down  to  St.  Albans,' 
upon  what  obfervations  had  occurred  to  you  the  night  before  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  two  gentlemen. 

CK  What  did  you  tell  them  ? 

A.  I  told  the  gentlemen  the  bed  looked  as  if  it  had  been  fat  upon. 

Ql  Did  not  you  fay  thefe  words,  you  did  not  recollect  looking  at  the  bed  ? 

A.  I  recollect  I  did  tell  them  fomething  about  it,  but  I  can’t  tell  what  it  was  in 
particular. 

Sarah  Gilby  f worn  and  examined . 

Q.  Was  you  the  chambermaid  at  the  White-hart  ihn  at  St.  Albans,  at  the  time 
Lady  Grofvenor’s  door  was  broke  open  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Ch  At  what  time  did  you  go  into  the  room  ? 

A.  I  went  in  fome  time  after  the  door  was  broke  open.' 

Q.  What  did  you  fee  when  you  went  in  ? 

A.  I  faw  Lady  Grofvenor’s  fervants  and  the  waiter  there  when  I  firft  went  in* 

Did  you  fee  Lady  Grofvenor  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  faw  Lady  Grofvenor. 

What  drefs  was  fhe  in  ? 

A.  In  the  fame  drefs  as  {he  was  in  all  the  evening. 

Was  her  hair  difhevel’d  ? 

A.  No,  Sir,  her  head  was  dreft  ftill,  and  juft  the  fame  as  it  was  all  the  everting.' 


66  Richard  Lord  Grofvcnor,  Plaint  iff: 

(J,  Did  you  obferve  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  In  what  condition  was  the  bed  ? 

A.  It  was  rumpled  upon  one  fide,  where  two  people  might  fit  there* 

CL  Upon  which  fide  was  that  ? 

A.  The  fide  next  the  fire-place. 

Q,  Had  it  not  the  appearance  of  being  lain  on  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

Q,  How  far  was  it  dented  dotfrn  ? 

A.  Not  a  bit  near  the  head. 

Q,  I  believe  you  warmed  my  Lady’s  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord,  twice. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  any  thing  particular  of  the  fheets  being  tumbled  ? 

A.  The  flleet  where  they  might  have  fat  on  was  a  little  rumpled  juft  where  they 


Crofs  Examination  by  Plaintiff's  Council . 

Q.  You  are  a  chambermaid  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q,  You  warmed  my  Lady’s  bed  at  night  ? 

A.  I  did.  "  A.  * 

Q,  When  you  left  my  Lady,  in  what  fituation  was  the  lock  of  the  door  ? 

A.  The  lock  of  the  door  was  very  well. 

On  what  fide  was  the  key  ? 

A.  The  key  was  on  the  outfide,  I  gave  it  my  Lady  in  the  infidc. 

Ch.  Did  my  Lady  lock  the  door  ? 

A.  I  don’t  know,  I  did  not  hear  her  put  the  key  in  the  door  nor  lock  it. 

Q,  You  fay  the  bed  was  flatted,  1  afk  you  if  it  was  not  much  tumbled? 

A.  It  was  not  much  tumbled. 

0,1  ask  you  if  it  did  not  appear  as  if  fome  perfons  had  lain  upon  it  ? 

A.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  as  if  any  body  had  lain  upon  it  at  all. 

Q,  Were  the  fheets  tumbled  or  crumpled  into  heaps? 

A.  The  corner  where  they  might  have  fat,  and  that  was  all. 

Q,i  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  faid  that  the  bed  was  tumbled,  and  that  you 
thought  fome  perfons  muft  have  lain  upon  it  ? 

A.  I  never  faid  fo. 

Q,  Did  any  body  ask  you  to  give  an  account  the  very  day  after  this  affair  hap* 
pened  ? 

'■  A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  you  give  an  account  in  writing  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Is  that  your  hand-writing  ?  producing  a  paper. 

A.  Yes,  that  is  my  writing. 

Q,  Was  this  the  day  after  this  had  happened,  when  every  thing  was  frefii  in  your 
memory? 

A.  I  was  rather  flurried.  Sir. 

Q,  How  long  did  that  flurry  continue? 

A.  I  did  not  recolleCt  things  fo  foon  after  the  tranfa&ion,  as  I  do  now. 

Q*.  Could  not  you  then  have  recollected  that  the  bed  was  much  tumbled,  or  that  it 
was  not  tumbled  ?  How  came  you  to  fay  the  bed  was  tumbled,  and  the  fheets  tumbled 
alfo,  and  fhoved  into  heaps,  fo  that  you  thought  fome  perfons  muft  have  laid  upon 
the  bed? 

A.  I  did  not  fay  nofuch  a  thing. 

Q,  Nor  you  did  not  fign  any  fuch  thing  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

Q,  Is  that  the  paper  you  figned,  good  woman  ? 

A.  That  is  my  name  upon  the  bottom. 

CL  Was  it  read  to  you  ? 

A.  It  was. 

CL  was  this  paper  you  figned  the  day  after  read  to  you  by  any 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

CL  Do  you  fee  the  gentleman  in  court  that  read  it  to  you  ? 

'  “  2 


body  ? 


A.  It 
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A.  It  might  be,  for  any  thing  I  know,  I  don’t  remember. 

Court.  Was  no  fuch  tiling  read  to  you  as  has  been  repeated? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Court.  Repeat  the  words,  and  afk  her  if  fhe  heard  it  read. 

Council  reading.  “  She  was  defired  to  take  notice  of  the  bed,  which  fhe  did,  and  faw 
“  it  was  much  tumbled  and  laid  fiat;  and  flue  faid,  It  was  not  fo  tumbled  when  I  left 
“  it;  I  did  not  make  the  bed  in  fo  flovenly  a  manner;  the  flieets  were  tumbled  and 
“  rumpled  into  heaps,  and  were  not  fo  when  I  left  them.” 

Sarah  Gilhy.  They  took  me  to  the  bed  to  fhew  it  me;  I  faid,  I  did  not  leave  my 
Lady’s  bed  in  fo  flovenly  a  manner;  what  my  Lady  did  to  it  after,  I  could  not  teH. 

QC  But  this  was  read  to  you  I  have  now  read  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

And  you  figned  it  ? 

A.  There  is  my  name  to  it. 

This  paper  was  read  to  you,  and  you  figned  it? 

A.  It  was,  I  figned  it. 

Did  you  think  the  day  after  it  was  truth  ? 

A.  No,,  Sir  ;  I  don’t  think  it  was. 

CX  How  came  you  to  fign  it  then  ? 

A.  I  don’t  know. 

.  CX_  You  fay  you  did  hear  it  read  ? 

A.  I  might  not  take  fuch  particular  notice  of  it. 

Thomas  Robinson  [worn.  Examined  by  Defendant's  Council. 

Ql  y°u  remember  the  night  when  the  door  of  Lady  Grofvenor’s  room  was  broke 
open  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Did  you  obferve  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  laid. 

CX  How  foon  after  the  door  was  broke  open  ? 

A.  About  five  minutes. 

What  was  the  appearance  of  the  bed  ? 

A.  It  feemed  only  to  be  rumpled  upon  that  fide  next  the  fire  place. 

How  rumpled?  What  was  the  appearance? 

'  A.  It  feemed  as  if  fome  body  had  fat  upon  it. 

CX_  Was  there  not  the  appearance  as  if  fome  body  had  laid  upon  it  ? 

A.  None  at  all. 

\  r%  *  '  •  .  r  *  ,  • 

Crofs  Examination.  Plaintiff's  Council. 

CX  Did  you  mean  to  fay  one  or  two  people  ? 

A.  One  or  two. 

CX  What  account  did  you  give  of  it  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  is  the  account  of  it. 

O.  And  you  never  faid  it  had  been  tolfed  and  tumbled  as  if  fome  body  had  laid 

upon  it  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

Mrs.  Beau.  Germain  fworn.  Examined  by  Defendant's  Council. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Lord  Grofvenor? 

A.  Yes,  Sir;  particularly. 

CX  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  himfince  the  year  1768. 

CX  In  what  year  did  you  know  him  firft? 

A.  I  knew  him  firft  in  the  year  1768.^ 

CX  By  whofe  means  did  you  become  acquainted  with  my  Lord  Grofvenor? 

A.  By  means  of  Mrs.  Muilman. 

CX  Where  did  {he  live  ? 

AT  In  Crown  Court,  Weftminfter. 

CX  Do  you  recolledt  the  time  of  being  introduced  by  Mrs.  Muilman  ? 

A.  I  did  not  fee  my  Lord  Grofvenor  at  Mrs.  Muilman’s  houfe. 


Qi  Where 


&2  Richard  Lord  Grofvenor,  Plaintiff : 

Where  then  did  you  fee  him  ? 

A.  I  firft  faw  my  Lord  in  Jermyn  Street  at  a  ftay-maker’s. 

Ck  Were  you  known  at  this  ftay-maker’s  ? 

A.  No*,  it  was  a  lodging  that  Mrs.  Muilman’s maid  took  by  chance. 

Ck  For  whom  was  that  lodging  taken  ? 

A.  For  me. 

How  foon  after  you  had  been  at  that  lodging  did  you  fee  Lord  Grofvenor? 

A.  The  next  day. 

Do  you  know  how  long  that  lodging  had  been  taken  ? 

A.  It  was  taken,  and  upon  my  word  I  don’t  exadtly  remember  the  time. 

Ck  For  what  purpofe  was  it  taken  ? 

A.  It  was  taken  forme  to  fee  my  Lord  Grofvenor  in. 

Q.  Did  you  fee  my  Lord  Grofvenor  there  ? 

A.  Yes ;  the  fecond  day. 

What  paft  between  my  Lord  Grofvenor  and  you  that  day  when  you  faw  him 

there  ? 

A.  Nothing  that  day,  only  Mrs.  Muilman  wrote  concerning  a  pidlure :  we  went 
that  day  to  fee  the  pidture,  which  was  fomewhere  in  Weftminfter,  but  where,  I  don’t 
know. 

Q.  How  foon  after  that  day  did  you  fee  his  Lordfhip  again? 

A.  The  next  day  he  came,  but  I  was  not  at  home,  and  it  was  the  day  after  I  faw 
him  again. 

What  paft  between  his  Lordfhip  and  you  that  next  day? 

A.  I  had  particular  connexion  between  my  Lord  Grofvenor  and  L 
Particular  connexions!  of  what  kind.  Madam? 

A.  Connexions  as  between  man  and  wife. 

Did  thefe  connexions  continue? 

A.  Yes;  feveral  times. 

For  how  long  ? 

A.  Not  feveral  times  that  day,  but  feveral  different  days  my  Lord  came  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  vifits. 

Ch  By  what  name,  Madam,  was  you  known  to  Lord  Grofvenor? 

A.  Sarah  King. 

How  long  did  you  continue  in  this  lodging  in  Jermyn  Street? 

A.  Upon  my  word,  I  can’t  exactly  remember;  I  believe  about  two  or  three  weeks, 
or  fo. 

Ck  Did  your  connexions  of  the  kind  you  have  been  fpeaking  of,  continue  with  my 
Lord  Grofvenor  after  you  had  left  that  lodging? 

A.  No;  I  did  notv/rite  to  my  Lord  Grofvenor  again  for  the  fpace  of  eight  months. 

Where  did  you  fee  him,  Madam,  after  you  had  left  that  lodging? 

A.  At  Mifs  Woodfall’s. 

Ck  Where  does  die  live  ? 

A.  In  Oxford  Road,  at  a  place  next  door  to  a  public  houfe. 

How  often  did  you  fee  him  there? 

A.  Very  often. 

Ck  What  paft  between  my  Lord  and  you  there  ? 

A.  The  fame  as  before. 

Ck  At  that  time  was  you  breeding  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  was  brought  to  bed  in  April,  in  the  year  1769. 

How  long  was  that  after  you  had  been  acquainted  with  my  Lord  Grofvenor'? 

A.  I  believe.  Sir,  it  was  between  nine  and  ten  months. 

Who  was  the  father  of  that  child? 

A.  My  Lord  Grofvenor. 

Where  did  you  lye  in  ? 

A.  At  Mr.  Harper’s,  Story  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

Q.  Who  fuppliedyou  with  money  for  thofe  expences  ? 

A.  My  Lord  Grofvenor  fent  a  twenty  pound  note  by  Mifs  Woodfall,  and  Mrs.' 
Burdet,  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Muilman’s  and  mine;  we  had  it  wrote  in  the  name  of 
another  perfon. 

Crofs  Examination  by  Plaintiff's  Council . 

Where  do  you  live  now.  Madam? 

A.  In  Orange  Street,  Leicefter  Fields.  Do 
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Ch  Do  you  follow  any  profefiion  or  employment  there? 

A.  No,  Sir,  I  am  married. 

Ch_  What  is  your  hufband? 

A.  He  was  a  captain  of  a  fhip  or  veflel  in  the  French  fervice. 

Q.  What  is  he  now? 

A.  At  prefent  he  waits  for  his  friend’s  afiiftance  tofet  up  fome  bufinefs. 

Where  does  he  wait  for  his  friend’s  afiiftance?  What  friend’s? 

A.  His  brother. 

Where  is  his  brother  ? 

A.  At  Paris. 

Where  is  he  ?  Where  does  he  live  ? 

A.  Who?  my  hufband? 

Council  Yes; 

A.  He  lives  with  me.  Heexpefls  fome  friendfhip  from  his  brother. 

What  bufinefs  does  he  follow  now? 

A.  None,  at  prefent. 

Ch  What  is  the  bufinefs  he  is  to  follow? 

A.  A  library. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Giddings,  Madam  ?  1 

A.  No  ;  upon  my  word  I  don’t  remember  him. 

Q.  He  is  gentleman  porter  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland? 

A.  Yes;  I  believe  I  have  feCh  him. 

Qj_  Where  have  you  feen  him  ? 

A.  I  think  I  faw  him,  to  the  bell  of  my  knowledge ;  he  came  to  a  gentleman  in  my 
houfe. 

CX  Who  introduced  Mr.  Giddings  to  him?  How  came  he  to  know  there  was  fuch 
a  woman  as  you  ?  Who  introduced  him? 

A.  My  fervants,  I  believe. 

Is  he  acquainted  with  your  fervant? 

A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

How  came  he  to  your  houfe  then  ? 

A.  He  came  with  bufinefs,  he  came  with  an  aflignation  to  come  here. 

Haw  came  he  to  think  it  would  be  of  any  ufe  to  make  an  aflignation  for  you  to 
come  here  ? 

A.  I  don’t  know. 

Now,  when  he  came  to  you,  did  you  tell  him  the  ftory  you  have  told  here  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Ch  Is  there  any  friendlhip  between  you  and  Mr.  Giddings  now? 

A.  None  at  all. 

Ck  Not  fo  much  as  a  prefent? 

No  anfwer. 

Ck  Not  even  a  prefent? 

A.  No  *,  nothing. 

Not  even  provifion  fent  to  the  houfe? 

A.  No,  nothing;  only  he  came  and  afked  me.  I  have  told  the  truth.  I  did  not 
think  it  was  any  harm.  I  did  it  to  ferve  my  Lady  Grofvenor,  and  vindicate  the  caufe 
of  my  own  fex.  I  think  my  Lady  would  not  ufe  fo  true  a  man  as  Lord  Grofvenor  ill. 
Q.  What  did  you  fay? 

A.  I  faid  it  was  impoflible  that  my  Lady  Grofvenor  could  have  the  honour  of  fo  true 
a  man  as  Lord  Grofvenor  was,  and  ufe  him  ill. 

So  you  did  not  know  who  Giddings  was  ? 

A.  No. 

Out  of  regard  to  Lady  Grofvenor  you  came  here  ? 

A.  Yes;  and  if  my  hufband  looked  over  it,  I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  it. 


Mrs.  How  J worn .  Examined  by  Defendant's  Council . 

Do  you  know  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  acquainted  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

At  what  time  did  your  acquaintance  begin  ? 

N  In  May,  1768. 


Where 


Richard  Lord  Grofvenor,  Plaintiff : 


CX  Where  did  you  live  at  that  time  ? 

A’.  In  Glaftonbury  Court,  Long  Acre. 

CX  How  came  you  introduced  to  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  By  one  Mrs.  LeQie.- 

CL  At  what  place  was  you  introduced  to  him  ? 

A.  In  the  houfe. 

Q.  At  Mrs.  Ledie’s  houfe  ? 

A.  Yes.  ,  '  . 

CX  Was  you  left  alone  with  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

CX  What  palled  between  you  and  Lord  Grofvenor  the  firfb  time  you  was  introduced 

and  left  alone  with  him  ? 

A.  No  otherways  than  that  I  heard,  I  was  to  lie  with  Lord  Grofvenor. 

Q.  And  did  you? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fee  Lord  Grofvenor  afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  did. 

CX  Where  ? 

A.  At  the  fame  houfe.  . 

CX  How  foon  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  law  him  three_days  afterwards. 

CL  Did  any  thing  particular  pafs  then  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  the  f^me  thing  over  again  pad. 

CL  When  did  you  fee  him  again  ? 

A,  The  next  day  after,  the  third  day. 

Q.  And  what  pad  then  ? 

A.  Nothing  at  all  pad  then. 

CX  Did  you  fee  my  Lord  Grofvenor  afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes  *,  about  once  afterwards. 

CL  How  long  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  think  about  a  week  afterwards. 

CL  Did  any  thing  pafs  then  ? 

A.  No ;  nothing  in  the  world  ;  but  he  was  to  come  to  me  to  take  me  to  a  particular 
place  at  Hampdead,  but  he  never  came  to  me  afterwards. 

CL  Do  you  know  the  occafion  of  his  leaving  you  ? 

A.  No;  I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  it. 


Crofs  Examination  by  Plaintiffs  Council . 


CX  Did  you  ever  fee  him  fince  ? 

A.  I  met  him  a  twelve  month  ago. 

CX  Did  you  ever  fee  him  before  ? 

A.  No  ;  that  was  about  the  month  of  May.  I  faw  him  afterwards ;  I  fpoke  to  him 
In  the  dreet  as  I  met  him. 

CX  Did  he  afk  you  if  you  knew  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CX  Where  do  you  live  now  ? 

K,  In  Cadle  Street,  Long  Acre. 

CX  Are  you  married  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

CL  Du  you  know  Mr.  Giddings  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

CX  Who  called  upon  you  to  come  here  ? 

No  anfwer. 

Court.  Did  you  fay  it  was  a  twelve  month  ago  that  you  knew  him  ? 

A.  I  did. 

CX  Did  you  know  the  perfon  you  was  fpeaking  to  was  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  I  do. 


Mary  Waten  / worn , 


CX  Where  do  you  live  ? 
A.  In  Bolton  Row. 
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Henry- Frederick  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Defendant.  fie 


Q.  Do  you  know  my  Lord  Grofvenor? 

A.  Ido. 

CK  Do  you  know  of  my  Lord  Grofvenor’s  having  met  any  woman,  and  whom,  at 
your  houfe  ? 

A.  It  was  hot  me. 

<L  Do  you  know  of  any  fuch  a  thing  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Ck  What  do  you  know  yourfelf?  have  you  ever  feen  Lord  Grofvenor  yourfelf  at 
your  houfe? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have. 

CL  What  did  he  come  there  for? 

A.  To  fee  a  pattern  of  a  waiftcoat  my  lodger  had  at  that  time. 

CL  Who  was  your  lodger?  * 

A.  Her  name  was  Tremilly. 

CL  Did  my  Lord  Grofvenor  meet,  or  fee  any  body  elfe  at  your  houfe  beftdes  her? 
A.  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  go  into  my  lodgers’  apartments  to  fee  who  they  receive.1 
I  certainly  don’t  know  of  any  other. 

CL  Did  you  ever  know  any  perfon  of  the  name  of  Gunning  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

CL  Are  you  certain  no  fuch  perfon  was  there? 

A.  It  might  be  fo;  but  I  really  don’t  know. 

CL  What  was  this  woman,  your  lodger? 

A.  A  fort  of  milliner,  fold  ruffles,  and  had  cording  for  waiftcoats  and  coats; 

CL  When  my  Lord  Grofvenor  was  there  at  any  time,  did  you  ever  hear  him  fpeakof 
any  thing  that  had  pafled  between  him  and  any  woman  there? 

A.  No;  never. 

CL  Did  you  ever  hear  him  complain  of  any  deception  or  ill  ufage  put  upon  himi 
there  ? 

A.  No;  I  really  do  not. 


Ann  Tremilly  fworn.  Examined. 

CL  Do  you  know  my  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir  ,  .  •'  . 

CL  Do  you  lodge  at  Mrs.  Waten’s  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

CL  You  know  my  Lord  Grofvenor,  you  fay? 

A.  Yes,  Sir.  .... 

CL  Did  Lord  Grofvenor  ever  come  to  the  houie  where  yoil  lodge  ? 

A.  Never,  Sir;  not  to  this  prefent  place  where  I  live  now. 

CL  Have  you  ever  lodged  at  Mrs.  Waten’s  ? 

A.  I  have  lodged  at  Mrs.  Waten’s. 

CL  Lord  Grofvenor  came  there  to  you,  what  might  be  hisbufinefs  there?  What  did 
he  come  for  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Waten  wanted  Lord  Grofvenor  to  give  her  charity,  and  begged  he  would 
relieve  her  and  her  family,  for  they  wanted  money;  and  Mrs.  Waten  did  get  me  to 
fpeak  to  my  Lord  Grofvenor  for  her. 

CL  When  Lord  Grofvenor  came  to  the  houfe,  I  alk  you  what  he  came  there  for? 

A.  Mrs.  Waten  had  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  he  afked  what  bufinefs  Mrs.  Waten  had 
to  write  to  him  for  charity;  I  faid  fhe  was  a  woman  much  in  diftrefs,  and  that  he  was: 
fo  good  and  charitable.  \ 

Court.  Do  I  take  it  right,  Mrs.  Waten  had  wrote  to  him  for  charity? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  woman  in  the  houfe  of  the  name  of  Gunning? 

A.  Yes;  I  do; 

(L  Do  you  know  whether  my  Lord  Grofvenor  and  that  woman  met  at  this  houfe  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir.  .  j  <' 

CL  Tell  what  you  know  of  that  meeting  ?  how  it  came  about?  and  what  was  the 
purpofe  of  it? 

A.  My  Lord,  Mrs.  Waten  did  think  if  (be  could  get  this  woman  to  fee  company, 
{he  would  be  relieved,  and  he  came  for  this  purpofe,  but  my  Lord  did  not  like  Mifs 

R  Gunning^ 


66  .  Richard  Lord  Grofvenor,  Plaintiff: 

Gunning;  but  the  girl  was  in  diftrefs,  when  he  faid,  I  will  give  you  a  little  trifle,  tell 
me  what  place  you  want. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  elfe  that  pafled  wirh  my  Lord  and  Gunning? 

A.  I  don’t  know  any  thing  pafled  with  Mifs  Gunning,  only  honefty  ;  I  fee  nothing 
but  what  was  honeft,  and  what  fliould  be. 

In  what  part  of  the  houfe  were  my  Lord  and  this  Mifs  Gunning  together? 

A.  My  Lord  was  in  the  parlour,  and  I  was  with  Mifs  Gunning  in  the  other  par¬ 
lour,  and  Mifs  Gunning  went  into  the  parlour  to  Lord  Grofvenor;  after  that  I  was 
called  in,  and  he  ftaid  a  minute  with  Mrs.  Gunning,  and  I  was  called  out  of  the 
room. 

Who  was  with  Mifs  Gunning  and  my  Lord  when  you  came  out? 

A.  There  was  no  body  left  in  the  room  with  Mifs  Gunning  and  my  Lord,  but  they 
were  not  above  a  minute  together. 

QL  Did  they  go  into  any  room  befides  that  ? 

A.  I  did  not  fee  that. 

Q  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  or  not  go  up  flairs? 

A.  They  did  not  go  up  flairs,  my  Lord. 

CL  Was  it  once  only,'  or  more  than  once,  that  you  faw  Mifs  Gunning  and  my  Lord 
there  ? 

A.  Mifs  Gunning  flept  twice  with  me. 

Was  my  Lord  with  Mifs  Gunning  more  than  once? 

A.  He  came  twice. 

CL  What  pafled  the  fecond  time  when  he  came  between  him  and  Mifs  Gunning? 

A.  I  did  not  ice  nothing. 

Where  were  they  together  when  he  came  the  fecond  time  ? 

A.  In  the  parlour. 

Q.  Was  any  body  with  them,  or  were  they  alone  ? 

A.  I  was  all  the  time  there. 

Did  you  ever  hear  my  Lord  Grofvenor  fay  any  thing, .  or  complain  of  any  thing 
that  had  pafled  between  Mifs  Gunning  and  him? 

A.  No,  my  Lord,  I  heard  nothing  of  that ;  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Mrs. 
Gunning. 

What  was  it  you  heard  him  fay? 

A.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mifs  Gunning,  and  fhe  told  me  the  fame ;  he  faid  he 
had  no  affair  with  Mifs  Gunning. 

Court.  What  is  that  fhe  fays? 

Council.  That  my  Lord  Grofvenor  faid  he  had  no  affair  with  Mifs  Gunning. 

They  then  called  for  Mrs.  Molefworth,  Mifs  Amelia  Pelham,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Hayes, 
Mrs.  Delme,  but  they  did  not  appear, 

Mr.  Wedderburn. 

M  AY  it  pleafe  your  Lordfhip,  and  you  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  did  not  think  it 
\irould  have  fallen  to  my  fhare  to  have  troubled  you  with  a  reply;  but  the  nature  of  the 
defence,  which  my  learned  friend  has  very  truly  ftated  to  you,  that  he  was  commanded 
to  make  upon  this  occafion,  demands  of  me,  in  juftice  to  my  client,  and  in  juftice  to 
the  public,  to  fpeak  in  vindication  of  my  client,  upon  the  recent  infult  which  has  been 
now  offered  to  his  character  ;  and  I  do  fubmit  to  you  upon  this  caufe,  was  it  not  enough 
for  the  noble  defendant  to  have  done  the  injury  he  has  already  done  to  the  plaintiff,  but 
liemuft  add  to  that  injury?  and  againft  his  better  judgement,  command  his  council  to 
affert  what  could  not  be  proved,  but  has  been  attempted  to  be  proved  ?  and  to  call 
over  a  mufter-roll  of  the  moft  infamous  names  in  town,  none  of  which  has  appeared, 
except  the  two  firft  wretches,  who  have  fworn  to  their  own  incontinency. 

I  will  nowconfider  in  what  manner  to  apply  the  defence,  in  the  confideration  of  da¬ 
mages  for  which  it  was  introduced.  Gentlemen,  there  is  an  injured  hufband  brings  an 
action  againft  the  fecond  perfon  in  this  kingdom,  brother  to  the  throne,  for  that  injury. 
In  anfwer  to  this,  a  defence  is  fet  up,  which  the  learned  council,  who  opened  it,  knows 
to  be  no  defence  in  point  of  aftion.  If  only  a  zeal  for  maintaining  Lady  Grofvenor’s 
honour,-  unfortunate  and  indifereet  as  he  has  ftated  her  to  be,  there  might  have  been 
fome  degree  of  merit  in  that  ftate ;  but  this  defence  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  defence, 
let  it  be  proved  in  the  way  it  has  been  commanded  him  to  open ;  it  would  have  proved 
nothing,  it  would  not  have  acquitted  the  unfortunate  Lady.  How  has  it  been  proved  ? 
You  are  told  from  his  inftru&ions,  and  I  am  fure  nothing  but  inftru&ions,  and  in- 

ftruddions 


Henry  Frederick  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Defendant. 


ftru&ions  which  nothing  but  commands  would  have  induced  him  to  comply  with,  in 
the  conduct  with  which  he  conduces  all  cailfes,  to  have  dated  fuch  a  defence.  That 
Lord  Grolvenor  was  guilty  of  violating  the  facred  rites  from  the  very  hour  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  that  was  notorious,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  of  proving  it  among  people 
that  knew  him;  and  though  it  was  fo  notorious,  fo  very  often  repeated  from  the  hour 
of  marriage,  but  four  witnefles  were  called  to  prove  it :  the  firft  is  Mrs.  Beau  Germain, 
who  is  dred  and  brought  into  court  as  you  have  Teen,  and  you  have  heard  the  evidence 
fhe  has  given;  all  befpeak  the  miferable  fituation  to  which  that  woman  is  reduced  ;  a 
hufband  ill  accounted  for,  and  is  fuppofed,  God  knows  where,  to  be  a  captain  of  a 
fhip  in  the  French  fervice  now  in  England,  waiting  for  affidance,  and  to  be  got  into 
bufinefs.  How  affidance  can  be  given  in  England  to  get  a  captain  lately  in  the  French 
fervice  any  preferment  here,  that  affidance  is  to  come  from  a  brother  in  Paris.  This 
is  the  account  that  is  given  by  a  woman,  the  hufband  of  whom  is  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Giddings.  If  the  hufband  is  of  that  ability,  arid  her  fortune  fo  little  as  not  to  afford 
her  that  drefs,  you  will  judge  whence  that  expence  comes ;  and  fhe  fays  fhe  thinks  it 
the  common  caufe  of  the  fex,  and  fhe  has  the  impudence  to  come  here :  and  this  wo¬ 
man  has  the  impudence  to  tell  Lady  Grofvenor,  that  fhe  has  the  honour  of  vindicating 
her  as  one  of  her  own  fex,  by  relating  her  own  proditution.  She  fays  fhe  lived  in  Jfer- 
myn  Street,  had  lodgings  taken  for  her  by  Mrs.  Muilman’s  maid,  at  a  day-maker’s ; 
fhe  lay-in  within  a  year  after,  and  laid  the  child  to  Lord  Grofvenor.  But  what  other 
witnefles  is  called  to  confirm  that  tedimony  ?  Is  the  maid  called  who  hired  the  lodgings  ? 
Is  Mrs.  Muilman  called,  who,  fhe  fays,  introduced  her  to  Lord  Grofvenor?  Are 
they  called?  Mrs.  Muilman  might  be  compelled  to  tell,  whether  fhe  was  a  bawd  or 
not ;  the  maid  might  be  compelled  to  tell  who  fhe  hired  that  lodging  for ;  the  people 
of  the  houfe  where  fhe  lived  might  have  been  compelled  to  have  told  you  they  lodged 
there ;  the  two  other  women  might  have  been  compelled  to  have  told  you,  that  they 
had  received  a  twenty  pound  note  of  Lord  Grofvenor  for  the  expence  of  her  lying-in, 
and  taking  care  of  the  child,  if  it  would  have  borne  it;  but  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  fupport  a  moft  incredible  ftory,  introduced  by  mofl  incredible  witneffes. 
The  next  witnefs  is  Mrs.  How,  who  is  called  to  fhew  a  different  facf,  who  is  one  of 
the  dirtyeft  of  all  the  women  coming  from  about  Long  Acre:  this  woman,  whofe  evi¬ 
dence  is  given  very  loofely  too,  was  introduced,  as  fhe  fays,  to  fee  Lord  Grofvenor 
once  or  twice;  upon  thefe  occafions  fhe  faw  a  perfon,  as  fhe  fays,  and  proftituted  her- 
felf  to  a  perfon  that  called  himfelf  Lord  Grofvenor;  and  fhe  met  in  a  place  in  fome  court 
about  Long  Acre  at  one  Mrs.  Leflie.  If  that  evidence  is  to  be  admitted  to  blafta  man’s 
charader,  what  man  is  there  in  this  town  whofe  charader  is  not  in  danger,  if  it  was  at 
the  mercy  of  fuch  witneffes  as  Mrs.  Beau  Germain  and  Mrs.  How,  who  are  brought 
in  to  prove  their  having  proftituted,  or  pretended  to  have  proftituted  themfelves  to 
the  plaintiff?  There  is  none  of  us  all,  not  even  the  graveft  charader;  there  is  not  a 
learned  bifhop  upon  the  bench,  but  may  have  his  charader  blafted  by  the  fame  kind 
of  teftimony,  if  it  obtains  any  degree  of  credit.  Who  can  enquire  into  the  various 
labyrinths  of  abandoned  profligates,  from  whence  they  have  produced  them,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  have  been  traced  and  brought  here  ?  Gentlemen,  it  is  of  all  forts 
the  worft,  where  the  proof  is  of  the  moft  fufpicious  kind  of  teftimony,  which  no  plain¬ 
tiff  is  prepared  for,  no  perfon  can  meet  fuch  a  ftab  in  the  dark,  by  the  evidence  of  fuch 
witneffes  as  thefe.  Where  is  Mrs.  Leflie?  the  evidence,  fo  unfortunate  and  wretched, 
does  not  pretend  to  give  you  any  account  how  fine  knew  it  to  be  Lord  Grofvenor  parti¬ 
cularly:  Mrs.  Leflie  might  have  been  called  here  to  have  told  you,  (who  is  fuppofed 
to  have  introduced  him)  that  fhe  knew  Lord  Grofvenor,  and  that  Lord  Grofvenor 
was  introduced  to  that  woman.  They  then  produced  and  called  Mrs.  Waten,  and 
Mrs.  Tremilly  to  fupport  this  caufe.  The  firft  witnefs,  even  by  her  own  confeflion, 
is  a  common  proftitute,  keeps  a  houfe  where  Tremilly  lodges;  but  from  the  ftory  they 
both  tell,  there  is  nothing  improper  in  their  part  neither.  This  woman  writes  a-beg¬ 
ging  letter  ;  he  finds  her  to  be  an  object  of  charity ;  he  finds  there  a  Mils  Gunning, 
who  likewife  thinks  herfelf  an  objedt  of  diftrefs ;  he  has  no  improper  connexions  with 
them,  but  Lord  Grofvenor’s  charity  extends  itfelf  in  a  little  charity ;  and  from  thefe  two 
witneffes,  particularly  the  laft,  in  her  broken  Englifh  faid,  nothing  paft  but  honefty 
between  Lord  Grofvenor  and  any  perfon  in  that  houfe,  and  as  an  application  for  cha¬ 
rity,  the  addrefs  was  made  to  him :  that  is  the  application  of  that  evidence  laid  before 
you,  and  the- addition  to  this  very  bad  and  improper  evidence  introduced  in  this  im¬ 
proper  and  cruel  manner.  Then  they  have  had  the  affedlation  to  read  over  thofe  infa¬ 
mous  names,  the  moft  infamous  in  town,  as  if  you  would  not  take  notice  of  the  farce 
that  is  played  of  calling  of  witnefles  by  name,  becaufe  they  are  in  the  attorney’s  Brief. 

This 
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This  is  a  defence  which  neceffarily  fuppofes  you  will  find  a  verdift  again  ft  hi  in,  and  it 
only  goes  to  the  poor  fhift  of  mitigating  damages  ;  and  wherever  the  application  goes 
to  the  plaintiff,  it  is  only  endeavours  fo  ufed  to  blaft  the  character  of  the  plaintiff;  to 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  one  perfon,  by  imputing  guilt  to  another:  that  is  the  foie  pur- 
pofe  of  this  defence,  which,  I  am  perluaded,  you  as  gentlemen,  who  have  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity,  for  this  aggravated  injury  done  to  him.  for  this  frefh  infult,  to 
depreciate  him  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  to  take  away  the  honour  of  his  family, 
will  treat  with  indignation,  and  the  rank  of  indignation  it  delerves.  It  is  impoffible 
to  extend  the  refentment  of  a  jury  to  a  ftronger  point  than  to  confiaer  fuch  evidence 
to  blaft  his  charafter  fo  introduced,  and  fo  feebly  fupported  by  fuch  detectable 
witneffes. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  trouble  you  with  but  few  words  upon  the  nature  of  the  caufe,  as 
the  defendant’s  council  give  up  the  caufe.  It  is  impoffible  for  my  learned  friend, 
with  the  ingenuity  he  poffelfes,  though  no  man  can  argue  with  more  dexterity  than 
he  does,  by  disjoining  of  circumftances,  to  make  you  think  there  is  a  defeCt  in  the 
proof;  he  cannot  think  you  will  imagine  it  from  the  probability  of  its  having  paffed, 
and  the  utmoft  impoffibility  of  not  believing  that  every  thing  had  palled  between 
Lady  Grofvenor  and  the  noble  defendant  to  complete  Lord  Grofvenor’s  difhonour. 
I  will  not  go  over  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  but  my  learned  friend  was  fo  prudent  as 
to  fay,  I  had  rather  fpoke  under  my  inftruCtions  than  exceeded  them.  The  firft  meet¬ 
ings,  he  fays,  import  little,  and  the  previous  meetings  muft  import  little,  becaufe 
the  fedudtion  of  Lady  Grofvenor  was  his  foie  motive.  It  was  neceffary  to  fhew  the 
conftant  attendance  of  the  noble  defendant,  and  that  they  had  opportunities,  and  took 
opportunities,  as  the  different  circumftances  prefented  favourable  opportunities  to 
them;  for  that  purpofe  I  fhall  fhew,  that  in  different  public  places  the  Duke  and  Lady 
Grofvenor  appeared  together,  not  fuppofing  any  thing  decifively  criminal  could  have 
palTed  in  public.  For  that  reafon  we  went  on  to  another  degree;  he  faw  her  in  pri¬ 
vate  meetings  in  Kenfington  gardens;  he  fays  no  criminal  intercourfe  could  happen 
there,  as  it  was  not  proved  they  were  together,  but  only  -purfuing  the  fame  road.  I 
am  willing  to  fay  fo ;  every  opportunity  could  not  have  been  favourable  to  all  his 
wifhes;  fome  might  have  been  taken  where  the  perfons  of  fome  witneffes  might  re-* 
ftrain  what  others  might  not  reftrain.  He  fays  fhe  was  very  innocently  going  to  the 
Duke’s  houfe,  for  Lady  Grofvenor  always  went  there  with  the  Countefs  Donhoff ;  I 
can’t  fay  her  prefence  gives  fanction  to  all  parties  where  fhe  goes  :  I  don’t  know  for 
certain,  nor  to  the  contrary ;  fhe  was  with  her  upon  fome  occafions;  but  my  learned 
friend  miftakes,  when  he  fays  the  meetings  there  were  by  chance,  for  you  will  recoi¬ 
led!,  Gentlemen,  that  upon  all  thefe  occafions  their  going  in  at  the  back  door  of  his 
gardens,  the  Lady  went  in  at  the  gates  of  St.  James’s  palace,  where  her  filter  lodged, 
and  the  coach  then  remaining,  and  the  fervants  werd  difeharged  for  two  hours,  at 
that  feafon  of  the  year,  April  or  May,  about  nine  o’clock;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  is  at  his  garden  door  always  at  thefe  occafions,  and  the  ladies  walk  in,  lending 
away  the  coach,  that  coming  back  again  about  eleven;  then  they  go  back  again  the 
fame  way  they  came,  by  the  Duke’s  garden-gates,  through  the  Park,  and  the  palace, 
and  meeting  the  coach  at  the  gates  of  the  palace  upon  thefe  occafions  plainly  proves 
it  could  not  be  an  accidental  meeting.  The  Duke  always  meets  them  in  the  Park, 
and  defires  them  to  walk  in,  and  yet  my  learned  friend  fays  there  is  no  harm.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  you  muft  plainly  fee  it  was  concerted ;  and  if  the  Countefs  was  with  her,  it  is 
not  impoffible  that  fhe  might  not  be  fo  totally  infeparable  from  her  upon  thefe  occa¬ 
fions,  but  he  in  his  own  houfe  might  find  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to  my  Lady 
Grofvenor,  without  even  the  reftraint  the  Countefs’s  prefence  might  impofe. 

Mr.  Dunning  does  juftice  to  the  caufe  ;  he  cannot  go  againft  his  own  reafon,  and 
he  admits  it  as  a  breach  of  decorum  in  the  parties.  Who  are  the  parties  that  have 
thus  broke  through  it?  A  young  man  of  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  age,  and  a  young  mar¬ 
ried  woman  of  Lady  Grofvenor’s  age.  Mr.  Dunning  is  forced  to  admit  the  letters 
prove,  and  all  the  circumftances  pro  ve  they  both  had  an  unbounded  paffion  for  each  other. 
The  Duke  had  owned  it,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  you  find  the  Lady  had  owned  it, 
that  ffie  had  a  paffion  for  him.  They  met  alone,  not  by  chance.  It  is  impoffible  to 
i'uppofe  Lady  Grofvenor  went  to  the  Countefs  of  Donhoff’s,  intimate  as  fhe  was* 
while  fhe  was  out  of  town,  without  her  knowledge.  She  came  there  in  her  own  coach* 
upon  a  pretext  that  very  eafily  impofed  upon  her  own  fervants.  The  Duke  came  in 
a  chair,  it  is  true,  but  the  curtains  were  drawn;  they  came  there  between  feven  and 
eight,  and  ftaid  till  about  eleven;  fo  nothing  could  have  poffibly  happened,  becaufe 
when  the  good  woman  who  attended  in  the  houfe  brought  the  candles,  and  came 
i  into 
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into  the  room,  and  the  door  was  not  lock’d,  but  Hie  came  in  by  opening  the  door 
herfelf.  Nov/  the  witnefs  told  you  in  her  prudence,  which  was  very  commendable,  (he 
never  went  in  without  knocking  at  the  door,  and  then  fine  introduced  the  candles  * 
fhe  went  to  place  them  upon  the  table  near  the  couch,  where  they  were  fitting,  when 
the  Duke  bid  her  put  them  upon  the  other  table,  which,  it  fcems,  was  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room.  It  is  faid  by  Mr.  Dunning,  That  her  lying-in  fo  little  a  time  after, 
might  prevent  her  having  improper  connexions  with  him.  You  may  eafily  conceive, 
my  Lady  Grofvenor  entertaining  equal  paffions  for  him  as  he  for  her,  whether  the 
parties  were  to  be  reftrained  by  a  circumftance  fo  immaterial  as  that  is ;  if  fhe  had 
been  delivered  fome  few  days,  lefs  danger  might  have  been  fuppofed;  but  for  that 
reafon,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  in  thefe  meetings,  cenlurable  as  Mr,  Dunning 
fays  they  are  for  a  violation  of  decency,  they  fhould  not  have  gone  to  the  full  extent 
to  which  they  have  gone.  Then  concerning  the  letters;  here  are  two  people  infatu¬ 
ated  with  a  violent  paffion  for  each  other,  and  he  writes,  and  fhe  receives  letters  which 
were  very  unfit  for  any  married  woman  to  receive:  but  Mr.  Dunning  fays,  they  don’t 
imply,  however,  any  thing  which  had  paffed  between  themneceffarytofupport  thisa&ion, 
I  fhould  have  been  much  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  that  any  letter,  that  could  have  been  wrote 
from  any  gentleman  to  a  gentlewoman,  could  conta'n  any  kind  of  exprefiion,  that 
could  have  a  diredt  proof  of  what  is  neceffary  tofupport  this  adlion.  It  is  the  common 
language  of  the  world.  Don’t  the  letters  import,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  that  nothing 
was  wanting  between  them  to  the  full  gratification  of  every  wifh  they  could  have  in¬ 
dulged  together  ?  Mr.  Dunning  fuppofes  a  married  woman  may  be  generous  enough 
to  own  her  paffion  to  an  unmarried  man,  and  no  advantage  taken  of  it ;  his  reafon  for 
that  fuppolicion  is  fingular,  becaufe  a  married  woman  may  without  blame  own  her  paf¬ 
fion  for  an  unmarried  man,  and  yet  may  have  a  lawful  objedt,  and  no  mifchief  happen 
from  him.  I  believe  there  are  no  inftances,  where  a  woman  makes  a  confeffion  of  her 
paffion  to  an  unmarried  man,  but  that  criminality  which  is  improper  becomes  their 
objedt ;  for  that  moment  fhe  becomes  no  longer  in  a  fituation  for  honour  to  guard  her, 
fhe  becomes  in  the  power  of  the  man  for  whom  fhe  has  made  fuch  a  liberal  confeffion. 
Suppofe  that  the  Duke  at  firfi:  had  no  view  of  difhonour,  and  his  intentions  were  pure, 
yet  it  was  impoffible  but  you  muft  fuppofe  from  the  whole  of  thefe  letters,  and  her 
concurrence,  it  infers  every  thing  had  paffed  between  them  that  was  poffible  to  have 
paffed,  neceffary  to  fupport  this  adtion,  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Dunning  concludes  from 
the  expreffions  in  the  Duke’s  letters,  becaufe  they  are  fo  extremely  ardent,  fo  very  paffion- 
ate,  that  it  is  the  language  of  a  perfon  whofe  paffions  were  not  gratified,  rather  than 
of  a  perfon  whofe  paffions  had  been  already  gratified.  He  argues  fo,  and  appeals  to 
his  own  convidtion  about  it.  I  apprehend  neither  my  learned  friend  nor  I,  at  the  cool 
period  we  are  arrived,  could  judge  fo  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  and  a  young  wo¬ 
man  of  twenty-two.  I  fhould  judge  young  men  of  the  Duke’s  time  of  life,  and  young 
women  of  Lady  Grofvenor’s,  even  after  they  had  the  gratification  all  their  wifhes  could 
defire,  they  would  ftill  continue  to  exprefs  themfelves  with  the  fame  ardency;  and  the 
expreffions  fhewed  there  was  no  referve  in  the  Duke*s  letter,  and  not  much  referve  in 
her  in  receiving  fuch  letters,  containing  the  moft  paffionate  expreffions  fhe  could  receive 
from  a  lover,  to  whom  nothing  was  denied.  Gentlemen,  the  journey  to  Chefnire  was 
fuppofed  to  be  indifcreet,  was  really  idle,  but  nothing  could  have  paffed  upon  that 
journey  that  was  criminal.  Mr.  Giddings,  whom  we  have  been  obliged  to  call  as  a 
witnefs,  and  though  we  don’t  think  he  deferves  equal  credit  in  all  he  fays,  yet  Mr. 
Giddings,  no  doubt,  is  an  unexceptionable  witnefs,  and  the  beft;  but,  however,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  cover  it,  and  urged  the  apology  at  the  fame  time  he  ftated  the  fact, 
and  therefore  does  not  deferve  credit  in  all  points;  but  undoubtedly  Mr.  Giddings  could 
not  be  ignorant  Lady  Grofvenor  was  upon  the  road,  from  the  time  he  fet  out  from 
Towcelter;  the  witnefs  had  told  him,  who  told  his  Royal  Highnefs  at  fupper,  and 
Giddings  was  then  with  him;  Giddings  then  heard  Lady  Grofvenor  was  in  the  houfe; 
fhe  went  ftage  by  ftage  as  they  went;  they  followed  her,  and  he  could  not  have  the 
leaft  doubt  of  knowing  the  Lady  was  the  objeft  for  whom  the  Duke  went  that  road. 
Gentlemen,  in  the  next  place  concerning  the  rooms;  the  doors  were  always  chalked: 
Mr.  Giddings  has  told  you  he  thought  it  right  to  chalk  the  door  of  the  rooms;  he 
thought  it  unneceffary  at  Chefter;  but  if  I  miftake  not,  the  Duke  himfelf  chalked 
fome  door. 

Court.  Giddings  faid  the  Duke  did  it  himfelf,  or  he  did  it  in  the  Duke’s  prefence. 

Mr.  Wedderburn.  I  recolledt  now  it  was  fometimes  the  Duke ;  but  it  was  either  the 
Duke  in  his  prefence,  or  he  himfelf  did  it ;  that  was  not  like  combing  of  his  hair,  or 
bringing  up  the  water  to  wafh  him,  or  doing  thofe  common  things  no  fervant  negle<5ts ; 
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but  a  precaution  ufed  upon  that  occafion,  which  had  a  particular  meaning,  and  a 
caution  Mr.  Giddings  does  not  take  upon  him  to  fwear  was  obfervedat  Chefter.  It  is 
manifeft  he  knew  pointedly  and  regularly  every  night  where  Lady  Grofvenor  was  to 
be,  though  they  never  fet  out  together;  and  it  is  impoflible  it  could  not  be  learnt,  or 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Duke,  without  her  knowledge;  for  his  fervants  and  her 
fervants  had  no  communication  together  in  the  courfe  of  a  week.  The  Duke  lays  at 
>an  inn  always  upon  the  road,  and  Lady  Grofvenor  was  there  likewife  at  the  fame  inns ; 
he  always  laid  in  a  chalked  room,  and  Ihe  always  took  care  to  lay  near  the  chalked  room ; 
■which  is  decifive  to  that  point,  and  decifive  that  they  did  meet.  The  objection  to 
their  having  been  together  at  Whitchurch,  is  that  the  maid  might  have  improved 
from  it  fince;  but  fhe  took  lefs  notice  of  it  at  the  time  that  is  accounted  for  by  the 
evidence  Ihe  gave,  that  there  was  a  perfon  lying  in  the  houfe  which  was  difordered 
in  his  underftanding,  and  upon  the  firlt  noife,  fhe  wanted  to  know  what  it  was;  fhe 
then  recolleCled  it  was  thefool’s  room ;  Ihe  thought  the  fool  would  do  her  fome  harm,  and 
then  Ihe  loekt  the  door;  Ihe  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  circumftance,  though  it 
was  ftrong  enough  to  dwell  in  her  mind,  and  to  be  refrefhed  in  her  mind,  from  the 
diforder  in  which  Ihe  found  the  bed  the  next  day ;  that  only  applies  from  paflTing  over 
the  circumftance  the  next  day.  What  was  it  the  woman  heard?  they  both  heard  it; 
but  being  told  the  other  woman  was  to  fay  the  fame  thing  with  what  the  witnefs  faid, 
we  fent  her  back,  not  to  give  you  a  repetition  of  it.  At  that  houfe  the  Lady  chofe  a 
bed-chamber  contiguous  to  that  where  the  Duke  lay,  and  not  contiguous  to  that  where 
her  fervants  lay.  It  would  have  been  fingular  if  Ihe  had  affectedly  chofen  another  room, 
not  the  belt,  and  a  damp  room,  at  any  other  time,  when  Ihe  would  not  have  chofen 
any  body  Ihould  lay  in  it,  not  her  own  fervants.  Can  you  fuppofe  thac  perfons,  who 
carry  any  degree  of  prudence  about  them,  would  have  chofen  fo  dangerous  a  place, 
when  they  had  had  a  caution  of  that  particular  room,  but  this  room  was  chofen  by  the 
Lady  as  it  was  contiguous  to  the  chalked  room.  The  witnefs  hears  the  door  of  the 
Duke’s  room  open ;  hears  the  ruftling  of  cloaths  between  that  door  and  the  door  of 
the  Lady’s  room.  What  does  the  maid  deferibe  the  bed  to  be  the  next  morning  ? 
Mr.  Dunning  fays  a  chamber-maid  at  an  inn  Ihould  not  think  it  an  uncommon  fight 
to  fee  a  bed  in  which  two  people  had  lain.  She  fays  this  bed  was  in  a  fituation  Ihe 
never  faw  a  bed  before:  therefore,  fays  he,  it  is  an  imagination  of  the  maid’s,  and  fine 
has  multiplied  it  to  herfelf;  the  fituation  is  accounted  for,  and  the  fingulariry  of  it. 
The  maid  found  a  great  many  pins  in  the  bed  clothes,  and  proves  the  Lady  was  not 
undreft,  and  what  had  paft  had  not  been  in  the  naked  bed,  but  upon  the  bed;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bed  would  not  have  the  appearance  of  two  people  lying  in  it. 
The  maid’s  evidence  is  ftrong  and  pointed,  when  you  come  to  confider  the  particular 
nature  of  her  evidence,  which  proves  that  fome  perfon  had  gone  dreft,  ruftling  in  the 
pafiage;  that  that  door  did  open  and  fliut. again.  Need  I  alk  the  queftion,  that  it  could 
hot  be  any  more  than  the  unfortunate  Lady?  I  think  the  pins  being  found  in  the  bed 
the  next  day,  and  her  being  diforderly,  will  prove  it  very  clear.  You  find  he  purfued 
ftage  for  ftage  with  Lady  Grofvenor;  the  rooms  were  contiguous;  both  their  paflions 
Were  equal,  ftrong  for  one  another;  and  though  direff  proof  of  it  was  not  given  by 
the  letters,  nor  at  the  meetings  before  they  came  to  Whitchurch,  yet  the  judgement 
neceflarily  formed  upon  that,  is,  that  it  was  impoflible  but  fome  one  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  muft  have  been  taken  by  the  parties;  all  were  nofturnal;  all  in  bed-chambers, 
and  remote  from  witneflfes.  They  were  near  Lord  Grofvenor’s  houfe  in  Chefhire;  I 
don’t  defire  you  to  believe  any  indecency  to  have  palled  in  the  fields,  nor  in  Mr.  Gid- 
dings’s  prefence;  I  don’t  defire  you  to  believe  neither,  that  Mr.  Giddings  was  always 
fo  near;  I  think  you  can’t.  That  circumftance  in  his  teftimony  is  extraordinary,  for 
the  Duke’s  taking  thefe  double  journies;  he  does  entertain  noble  lentiments  upon 
Other  occafions,  and  that  he  Ihould  have  done  it  with  no  other  perfon  but  Lady  Grof¬ 
venor,  and  to  choofe  to  have  a  witnefs,  fuch  as  Mr.  Giddings  in  company,  to  fee  all 
things  that  Ihould  occur  between  him  and  Lady  Grofvenor,  is  very  extraordinary;  but 
I  am  fure  there  are  no  perfons  in  their  rank  would  ever  choofe  to  admit  a  third  perfon 
fo  near.  Then  the  feene  at  St.  Albans  is  fuppofed  to  be  innocent,  for  the  purpofe  of 
this  aCtion,  not  innocent  in  itfelf,  not  innocent  that  a  gentleman  Ihould  be  in  a  lady’s 
bed-chamber  at  an  undue  hour;  but  for  the  purpofe  of  this  action  it  is  innocent, 
becaufe  it  was  impoflible  for  that  to  have  pafled,  which  Ihould  have  been  proved  to 
pafs  then.  Mr.  Stephens  is  furprizedto  find  when  he  carries  his  negus,  that  the  Lady 
is  gone  to  bed  fo  foon;  he  went  to  thenurfery,  Ihe  was  gone;  he  is  pretty  pofitive  as 
to  the  door  being  locked;  the  chamber-maid  proved  the  key  was  on  the  infide;  and 
Mr.  Stephens,  you  find,  was  prepared  by  boring  two  holes  in  the  door.  What  is  to 
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be  done  then  ?  the  next  thing  is  to  make  the  houCe  quiet  •,  he  goes  to  {.he  fervants, 
and  orders  them  to  go  to  bed  immediately,  and  not  to  difturb  the  Lady  or  children  in 
the  nurfery;  they  all  obeyed  his  orders  and  went  to  bed;  fome  time  after  Mr.  Stephens 
waits;  he  then  goes  to  the  door.  You  will  obferve  nine  of  the  witneffes  tell  you  when 
the  Duke  came  to  Lady  Grofvenor’s  room;  the  Duke  mud  have  been  fome  time  in 
the  room;  Stephens  liftens  at  the  door;  he  hears  two  people  in  converfation;  he  goes 
then  to  his  brother;  a  confiderable  interval  therefore  paffes  before  his  return  with  his 
brother;  then  he  carries  his  brother  up  flairs  into  the  room,  where  he  was  to  lay;  then 
a  long  converfation  palled  between  him  and  his  brother;  then  Stephens  is  confirmed 
in  his  idea;  then  after  a  great  deal  of  paufe  and  doubt,  fearing  left  they  fhould  do  a 
rafh  adl,  they  came  down  again ;  the  lervants  had  notice,  and  then  they  broke  open 
the  door;  that  fcene  paft  as  the  witneffes  have  given  you  an  account  of ;  the  poft-chaife, 
you  find,  was  ordered  for  the  Duke  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  which  was  very- 
remarkable.  Was  there  not  time  for  converfation  to  have  paffed,  from  the  time  of 
Stephens’s  firft  coming  to  the  door,  and  then  going  to  fetch  his  brother,  and  then 
confulting?  Was  there  not  a  poffibility  during  all  that  time,  for  the  difhonour  of  the 
hufband  being  completed  ?  Time  is  left  fufficient  for  all  the  gratification  of  their  wifhes 
as  they  could  defire.  And  though  Mr.  Dunning  fays  there  is  no' experience  that  fhews 
much  converfation  paffes  upon  that  fubjedt,  yet  all  experience,  I  believe,  will  fhew 
there  muft  be  fome  converfation  pais  in  the  interval  of  an  hour  and  an  half.  Gentle¬ 
men,  Mr.  Dunning  obferves  that  nothing  could  have  paffed,  becaufe  Giddings  obfer* 
ved  from  the  window  of  the  Duke’s  bed-chamber  Stephens  boring  the  holes  in  the  door 
of  Lady  Grofvenor’s  bed-chamber,  and  he  apprized  the  Duke  of  that  circumftance, 
which  conveyed  to  Giddings’s  idea  they  were  watched,  which  he  communicated  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs.  In  that  cafe,  I  do  in  my  confcience  fuppofe  Mr.  Giddings  might 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  circumftance,  that  the  door  was  bored,  by  other 
means  than  by  feeing  Mr.  Stephens  doing  it.  Giddings  told  me  upon  his  own  evidence, 
he  had  made  a  progrefs  in  all  the  houfes  he  was  in  before;  and  at  St.  Albans,  to  be 
fure,  he  muft  meet  with  that  circumftance  of  the  holes  in  the  door,  and  of  the  drefs 
Stephens  was  in  that  night.  I  will  put  it  upon  a  fair  balance,  whether  Giddings’s  ftory 
be  falfe  or  true.  If  falfe,  then  the  Duke  unapprized,  rafh,  and  precipitated,  went 
into  the  Lady’s  bed-chamber  without  any  ground  of  fufpicion  that  he  would  be  watched  : 
but  if  true,  the  evidence  is  ftronger  than  if  no  fuch  circumftance  had  ever  occurred. 
What  is  fo  ftrong  a  proof  of  it  as  this  ?  If  watched,  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  go  in  j 
he  fhould  have  avoided  it  undoubtedly,  as  it  would  naturally  be  the  effeft  of  difeovery. 
If  Giddings  had  made  the  difeovery,  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  have  watched  for  a 
fafer  opportunity.  But,  fays  Mr.  Dunning,  the  Duke’s  paflions  were  the  paflions  of 
a  young  man,  rafh  and  inconfiderate;  he  had  come  there  to  fee  her,  and  he  would  fee 
her,  even  at  the  rifque  of  that  being  known:  then  if  his  paflions  were  fo  unreftrained, 
that  he  would  rifque  all  to  fee  Lady  Grofvenor,  do  you  think  it  would  make  him  flop 
fhort,  when  he  had  rifqued  all  for  the  pofteffion  of  her,  and  it  would  not  have  carried 
him  on  to  the  gratification  of  their  utmoft  wifhes  ?  Thus  far  Mr.  Giddings’s  evidence  is 
for  the  intereft  of  the  caufe,  if  all  is  confidered.  I  will  take  his  evidence  as  true,  and 
upon  that  circumftance  I  will  build  a  confirmation  of  the  inference;  for  how  was  it 
poflible  for  any  man  to  go  away  from  the  object  he  had  run  all  that  hazard  to  obtain  ? 
If  they  knew  there  was  a  poffibility  of  being  watched,  yet  they  rifqued  being  locked 
up  together  in  her  bed-chamber  at  an  undue  hour  of  the  night.  They  rifqued  a  detec* 
tion,  and  do  you  think  they  would  not  rifque  the  whole  for  the  gratification  of  their 
wifhes  ?  It  is  to  be  believed,  becaufe  he  did  that  which  a  cautious  man  would  not  have 
done.  Permit  me  to  fay,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  for  him  to  run  all  that  rifque,  and 
not  to  go  farther;  and  that  young  men,  or  young  princes,  have  not  paflions  different 
from  other  people.  Can  you  believe  that  young  people  of  thefe  warm  paflions  would 
flop  fhort  of  their  object  upon  a  confideration  of  prudence^  when  it  had  been  ineffectual 
in  preventing  the  danger  of  being  interrupted  and  difeovered  ?  Mr.  Dunning  fays  that 
it  might  be  all  innocent;  permit  me  to  fay  that  innocent  liberty,  which  a  man  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  argument  might  take  with  a  married  woman,  is  the  liberty  of  having  con- 
fulted  aflignations,  with  her  feigning  them  under  borrowed  names;  and  going  tomeet 
her  at  the  houfeof  a  perfon  gone  out  of  town,  continuing  with  her  four  hours  together, 
and  he  may  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  her  in  warm  terms;  fhe  might  take  the  liberty 
of  telling  him  her  paflions,  and.  as  Mr.  Dunning  fays,  he  might  take  the  liberty  of 
fitting  with  her  upon  a  couch,  and  he  may  take  the  liberty  of  kifling  her  tenthouland 
times  upon  that  couch,  and  nothing  pafs  between  them;  nay,  he  may  then,  according 
to  his  argument,  take  the  liberty  of  being  upon  the  bed  with  her,  and  all  the  pins 
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there,  and  yet  nothing  happen.  He  may  take  the  liberty  of  fitting  upon  the  bed 
at  St.  Albans  within  the  curtains,  for  the  confideration  of  that  liberty,  and  then  flop 
fhortjuft  at  that  precife  point;  to  be  lure,  granting  this  much  we  will  grant  him 
no  more.  I  don’t  fee  why  flop  Ihort,  why  not  go  into  a  naked  bed  together  ?  you 
might  have  fuppofed  upon  a  feries  of  this  argument  it  was  cold,  the  fire  went  out, 
and  it  was  warmer  to  be  in  blankets  than  cloaths,  and  they  went  to  bed  in  order  to 
converfe  more  eafily,  and  yet  all  perfectly  innocent;  and  you  cannot  iuppoie  a  guilt 
of  which  you  have  not  feen  a  dired:  proof.  If  any  one  ever  heard  a  trial  of  this  kind, 
I  don’t  believe  that  one  inftance  has  occurred,  where  the  dired  proof  has  by  the  in- 
difcretion  of  the  parties  been  capable  of  being  given  in  evidence.  Their  being  upon 
the  bed  within  the  curtains,  their  being  at  the  Countefs  Donhoff’s,  and  all  their 
repeated  opportunities,  and  being  at  the  Duke’s  houfe,  and  all  their  private  meet¬ 
ings,  in  the  prefent  cafe  amounts  to  that  violent  prefumption  which  my  learned 
friend  allows  is  equal  to  all  that  teftimony  can  amount  to.  Confider  the  letters  by 
themfelves,  the  journey  to  Chefhire  by  itfelf,  the  journey  to  St.  Albans.  I  forgot 
Mrs.  Langford  and  her  maid,  they  are  anxious  for  the  honour  of  her  houfe,  they 
come  up  and  give  an  account  of  the  imprdfion  of  a  perfon  fitting  upon  the  bed.  I 
am  lure  with  regard  to  the  two  Stephens’s,  you  obferve  the  degree  of  caution  with 
which  they  gave  their  evidence,  and  the  unwillingnefs  they  had  to  ftate  any  thing 
unlefs  with  the  molt  fcrupulous  exadnefs  in  every  circumftance.  The  elder  Stephens 
faid,  Mrs.  Langford  did  not  chufe  to  fee  it  with  the  fame  eyes  he  did.  Stephens  did 
at  that  time  argue  againft  her,  and  ftill  fhe  faid  it  did  not  appear  as  he  faid  it  did  ap¬ 
pear;  but  four  witneffes  defcribedjthe  fituation  different  from  what  fhe  faid.  The 
maid  admits  the  account  was  read  over  to  her,  and  upon  that  account  it  was  exprefly 
ftated,  and  her  name  was  put  to  it,  which  is  not  ill  written ;  the  exprelfion  that  the 
bed  was  fhoved  up  into  heaps,  that  is  a  chambermaid’s  exprelfion  ;  I  defy  the  gentle¬ 
men  that  took  it  down  to  have  coined  it,  it  is  a  word  peculiar  to  herfelf;  fhe  fays 
the  bed  was  very  much  tumbled  and  difordered,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  lain 
on ;  that  is  her  account.  However  fhe  may  have  been  brought  up  in  conjunction 
with  her  miftrefs,  or  partially  fince,  I  don’t  know,  but  you  will  judge  of  that ;  the 
other  parts  of  the  evidence  have  furnifhed  me  with  ample  matter  for  that.  The  firft 
account  fhe  has  given  is  a  fair  account,  made  upon  the  fpot  when  the  obfervation 
was  recent ;  no  reafons  could  have  induced  her  then  to  have  given  a  different  ac¬ 
count  ;  it  is  far  from  being  a  contradiction  of  evidence.  My  learned  friend  obferves, 
if  the  circumftance  had  been  true  with  regard  to  the  Duke’s  being  feen  buttoning 
his  waiftcoat,  and  the  Lady’s  neck  bare,  the  two  Stephens’s  would  have  given  an  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  Though  the  two  Stephens’s  did  not  fee  it,  the  two  footmen  did.  Ste¬ 
phens  fays,  he  ran  to  the  other  room  to  Lady  Grofvenor,  who  fell,  and  as  the  Duke 
was  going  away  they  did  not  obferve  the  drefs  being  loofe.  The  firft  Stephens’s  de- 
fcription  was,  that  Lady  Grofvenor  was  running  towards  the  next  room,  and  by  the 
fituation  in  which  fhe  flood  with  refpeCi  to  both  doors,  it  occurs,  that  the  witnelfesr 
might  fee  her  naked  breafl,  becaufe  as  fhe  was  going  into  the  next  room,  fhe  turned 
herfelf  and  looked  back  ;  but  with  regard  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  buttoning  his 
waiftcoat,  and  the  Lady’s  drefs  being  fo  unbuttoned  that  her  neck  and  breaft  were 
naked,  it  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  two  footmen.  Then  you  are  defired  to  lay 
afide  the  meetings,  they  prove  nothing  ;  to  lay  afide  the  letters,  they  prove  little ; 
to  lay  afide  the  journey  to  Chefhire  and  to  St.  Albans,  the  whole  proves  little;  and 
the  common  argument  of  Juntia  Juvant  will  not  apply  in  this  cafe  ;.  in  fome  cafes  it 
will  apply  with  irrefiftible  force.  It  is  evident  fhe  had  affeCted  no  referve  in  her  in¬ 
clinations  to  him  ;  it  is  admitted  fhe  was  a  paflionate  lover,  wanted  nothing  but  the 
gratifications  of  her  wifhes  but  one  opportunity,  and  if  but  one  opportunity  had 
happened,  and  an  imperfeCt  account  of  that  opportunity  had  happened,  you  might 
have  fuppofed  for  once  an  alarrn  might  prevent  it,  an  accident  might  happen  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  fecond  opportunity  ;  but  if  opportunities  are  multiplied,  and  they  are  all  that 
are  wanted  for  the  proof  oYthe  crime,  here  it  proves  to  you  in  fair  reafoning,  the 
impoflibility  that  fo  many  opportunities  could  have  happened,  and  the  gratification 
of  a  criminal  paflion  have  been  prevented,  and  that  that  paftion  fhould  never  have 
been  gratified  in  thofe  opportunities  that  were  unfortunately  given  to  the  parties ; 
this  is  the  fame  courfe  of  reafon  a  man  purfues  in  every  period  of  life.  If  probable 
circumftances  make  a  folid  ground,  two  increafes  and  three  increafes,  and  a  multi¬ 
plication  of  that  is  admitted  to  be  the  ftrongeft  fpecies  of  evidence;  circumftances 
united  fpeak  for  themfelves,  and  form  a  body  of  teftimony  which  no  human  vil¬ 
lainy  is  capable  of  inventing.  You  have  here  in  this  caufe  the  ftrongeft  circumftances 
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that  can  be  given  in  evidence,  if  this  is  infufficient,  the  feeing  the  parties  in  the 
naked  bed,  and  nothing  lefs  than  the  naked  bed,  and  feeing  that  which  ought  not 
to  be  feen,  can  be  fufficient  proof  of  the  difhonour  of  a  hufband,  and  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  marriage.  Gentlemen,  the  confequence  of  fuch  a  verdift  is  fixing  the 
impunity,  and  for  future  obfervation  it  is  only  the  common  precaution  of  locking 
a  door,  to  commit  all  that  their  extravagant  pafllons  may  dictate ;  and  unlefs  the 
parties  were  mad  enough,  which  is  beyond  the  conception  of  human  folly,  to  go  to 
a  place  where  there  were  witneffes,  this  aflion  is  fuppofed  to  have  no  ground  of 
proof.  I  am  fure  you  will  be  extremely  cautious  how  you  lay  down  fuch  a  rule  as 
that ;  the  manners  of  the  time  require  a  different  rule,  to  prevent  a  further  progrefs 
of  licentioufnefs.  It  is  faid  the  circumftances,  as  well  as  the  rank  of  the  defendant, 
and  conduft  of  the  plaintiff,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  confideration  *  I  don’t  difpute 
the  propofitioh.  If  I  talk  of  the  rank  of  the  defendant,  I  don’t  exclude  the  idea  of 
his  circumftances :  if  the  plaintiff,  though  he  is  a  peer  of  the  realm,  is  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  any  other  fubjeft,  what  is  done  to  the  character  of  the  plaintiff?  he  has 
been  injured  by  his  Royal  Highnefs  in  the  tendered:  point,  and  now  injured  in  his 
chara&er  by  a  proof  attempted,  and  by  a  command  given  to  date  to  you  what  is  not 
proved  by  the  evidence,  but  attempted  to  be  proved  by  the  lowed  clafs  of  perfons 
in  this  town,  and  a  lift  of  names  called  which  never  appeared,  to  poffels  you  with 
ideas  :  thus  you  find  his  character  attacked,  but  not  impeached  ;  and  therefore  he 
is  entitled  to  a  higher  reparation  upon  that  account*  for  the  aggravation  of  the  in¬ 
jury  done  him  by  the  noble  perfon,  who  ftands  in  the  rank  of  defendant  upon  this 
record.  As  to  the  rank  of  the  defendant  it  approaches  near  to  the  throne,  being 
the  higheft  perfon  fhort  of  royalty  in  this  kingdom.  I  wonder  to  hear  any  thing  faid 
of  the  circumftances  of  his  Royal  Highnefs ;  need  I  ftate,  will  it  be  expefted  I 
fhould  call  evidence  to  prove  the  circumftances  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ?  will  it 
be  expected  that  I  fhould  prove,  that  no  damages  can  operate  fufficiently  againft  his 
Royal  Highnefs,  though  the  damages  are  given  by  the  jury  with  the  applaufe  of  the 
judges  ?  But  fuppofe  thofe  damages  are  not  more  than  the  provifion  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  can  be  fuppofed  to  pay,  and  not  retrench  from  the  ordinary  expences 
of  his  table.  But  it  is  faid,  juries  are  not  to  confider  no  caufe  of  damages  as  a  piece 
of  punifhment ;  the  fingle  point  is,  what  the  plaintiff  ought  to  receive,  and  not 
what  the  defendant  ought  to  pay.  I  have  mifunderftood  the  direction  of  the  court 
in  all  caufes,  if  it  is  not  what  the  defendant  ought  to  pay,  not  what  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  receive.  If  it  had  been  a  man  of  a  moderate  condition  in  life,  the  fame 
clafs  of  people  with  you  and  me,  gentlemen,  are  we  to  be  told  it  is  not  to  be  judged 
from  the  magnified  fituation  of  the  defendant  ?  but  if  this  man  receives  two,  and  the 
other  three,  or  four  thoufand  pounds,  he  is  well  paid.  Is  that  to  be  the  argument 
that  is  to  pafs  with  you  ?  I  never  heard  that  the  jury  in  Ireland  were  blamed  for 
finding  a  verdict  upon  the  dictates  of  their  own  mind.  I  never  heard  that  the  jury 
was  cenfured  by  the  court,  or  the  verdift  thought  difagreeable,  or  attempted  to  be 
fet  afide,  upon  a  fimilar  caufe  before  Chief  Juftice  Holt  Gentlemen,  you  are  the 
l'ole  judges,  and  it  refts  with  you  to  judge  how  much  is  due  for  the  violation  of  thofe 
rights,  for  which  the  public  rights  are  injured  as  well  as  the  party  *,  and  let  me  be 
permitted  to  ftate  to  you,  that  inftances  are  not  fo  uncommon,  where  the  rights  of 
the  public  as  well  as  individuals  are  concerned,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
astoaffeft  the  public.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  damages  were  given  for  a  violation 
of  an  injury  which  affefted  the  public  as  well  as  individuals,  I  mean  the  cafe  of  the 
journeymen-printers ;  a  fine  of  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds  was  given  *,  in  other 
cafes  much  larger  damages.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  fup- 
ported  were,  that  the  jury  was  the  only  judges  how  much  ought  to  be  the  price  of  an 
Englilhman’s  liberty,  and  I  do  contend,  you  are  the  only  judges  how  much  is  the 
price  of  a  nobleman’s  honour,  and  how  much  the  price,  lituated  fo  high  as  his  Royal 
Highnefs  is,  he  ought  to  pay  for  the  violation  of  that  facred  right,  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  honour  is  fo  immediately  interefted  :  you  cannot  confider  this  as  a  private  affair, 
in  which  he  might  fay,  I  have  injured  your  family,  difhonoured  ydur  wife,  I  am  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  I  have  affluence,  here  take  the  money.  Is  that  to  be  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  be  looked  to,  by  thofe  who  are  better  inftrufted  to  determine  a  caufe  ?  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  have  no  doubt  upon  thefe  faffs  which  are  proved,  and  adding  the  cir¬ 
cumftances  of  this  frefla  attack  upon  the  charafter  of  a  man  fo  injured,  that  you  will 
find  a  verdift  for  the  plaintiff,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  damages  will  be  fuch  as 
will  mark  this  caufe  as  a  fignal  caufe,  and  a  falutary  example  to  the  public. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  adtion  is  brought  by  the  plaintiff  .again!!  the  defen¬ 
dant,  for  what  is  called  criminal  converfation  with  the  plaintiff’s  wife.  Now  to 
entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover  damages  in  fuch  an  adtion,  there  muft  be  evidence,  to 
the  fatisfadtion  of  the  jury,  of  the  precife  adt  of  criminal  converfation  ;  the  declaration 
muft  neceffarily  lay  that  he  carnally  knew  her,  and  there  muft  in  all  fuch  cafes  be  that 
evidence  which  fatisfies  the  jury  of  a  precife  adt :  no  indecencies,  no  familiarities,  no 
conjedtures  or  probabilities,  is  fufficient  to  make  out  the  ground  of  fuch  an  adtion. 
But  there  is  no  precife  fpecies  of  evidence  that  is  defined,  what  fhall  or  not  be  fuffi¬ 
cient,  but  it  muft  depend  upon  all  the  proofs  of  the  caufe  applied  to  fpecific  fadts. 
In  moft  of  thefe  adtions  that  have  been  tried,  and  in  my  experience  a  great  number 
indeed,  they  generally  have  been  able  to  prove  what  is  almoft  equal  to  the  very 
adt,  or  to  catching  them  in  the  adt.  I  will  ftate  to  you  fuch  fadts  to  which  evidence 
has  been  given;  a  great  many  arguments  and  inferences  have  been  made  ufe  of  in 
fupporting  the  caufe  :  I  will  ftate  thofe  particularly  that  require  your  attention.  The 
firft,  in  order  of  time  ftated  in  evidence,  is  what  paffed  at  the  Countefs  Donhoff’s  : 
the  next  in  point  of  time  is  what  is  contended  to  have  paffed  at  Whitchurch  :  the 
third  in  point  of  time  and  the  moft  pointed,  is  what  is  contended  to  have  paffed  upon 
the  twenty-firft  of  December,  in  their  return  to  St.  Albans.  Now  thefe  are  fpecific 
adts,  which  are  laid  before  you  as  adts  of  criminal  converfation  ;  that  is  of  the  adt  it- 
felf  being  done ;  and  a  great  deal  of  evidence  has  been  given  in  order  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  :  it  is  given  by  the  evidence  in  a  confufed  man¬ 
ner,  and  therefore  is  not  neceffary  fbr  me  to  ftate  them  regularly  ;  in  regard  to  the 
fadts,  there  is  very  little  contradidtion  of  the  evidence  ;  what  paffed  at  the  Countefs 
Donhoff’s  goes  to  fhew  an  acquaintance,  a  familiarity,  and  a  ftrong  intimacy ;  as  for 
inftance,  the  footman  that  proves  in  1768,  he  faw  Lady  Harrington  and  Lady  Grof- 
venor  go  into  Carlifle  houfe  not  on  a  public  night ;  that  he  faw  another  perfon  and 
the  defendant  come  out;  that  is  evidence  of  an  acquaintance,  which  don’t  in  itfelf 
go  a  great  deal  further.  Another  evidence  about  the  fame  year  of  acquaintance,  is 
a  footman  keeping  a  box  at  the  playhoufe,  and  the  Duke  came  into  that  box,  and 
told  the  footman  he  need  not  take  care  of  it  any  longer,  for  he  would  take  care  of  it 
for  Lady  Grofvenor  ;  the  fervant  then  quitted  the  box.  Another  piece  of  evidence 
that  don’t  go  a  great  deal  further  is,  upon  her  going  to  Kenfington-gardens,  the  wit- 
nefs  faw  the  defendant  purfue  the  fame  road,  but  there  is  no  witnefs  that  faw  them 
walk  there  together ;  the  fame  witnefs  faw  her  go  to  Kenfington-gardens,  faw  the 
defendant  purfuing  the  fame  road,  at  the  fame  time  her  filter  a  maid  of  honour  was 
with  her.  There  is  another  piece  of  evidence  previous  to  that,  ftronger  than  thofe  I 
have  yet  mentioned,  that  is,  her  going  to  St.  James’s,  fending  her  coach  away  for 
two  hours,  and  walking  into  the  park  with  the  Countefs  of  Donhoff,  meeting  the 
defendant,  and  at  his  requeft  going  into  his  garden  by  the  garden-door ;  one  of  the 
witneffes  faw  them  there  going  into  the  Duke’s  houfe  ;  this  happened  once  or  twice. 
This  is  the  general  evidence,  introductory  to  the  evidence  of  the  particular  fadts 
which  I  firft  ftated  to  you  :  then  as  to  this  particular  fadt,  it  is  proved  by  Elizabeth 
Sutton,  that  Lady  Grofvenor  vifited  the  Countefs  Donhoff;  that  Ihe  went  out  of 
town,  and  Ihe  vifited  her  both  before  and  after  fhe  went  out  of  town  ;  at  laft  Hie 
went  out  of  town  and  did  not  come  back  for  five  weeks ;  during  the  time  the  Coun¬ 
tefs  was  out  of  town,  Lady  Grofvenor  went  to  the  Countefs’s  about  feven  o’clock  in 
the  evening  ;  Ihe  came  and  alked  for  her  ;  Mrs.  Sutton  was  left  in  care  of  the  houfe* 
and  her  hufband  and  family  were  there  ;  Ihe  told  Lady  Grofvenor  her  Lady  was  not 
at  home ;  Lady  Grofvenor  faid,  Ihe  certainly  would  be  at  home  that  evening  ;  Ihe 
went  in,  and  went  upftairs  ;  the  witnefs  fays,  this  was  about  feven  o’clock  at  night, 
and  that  Ihe  alked  for  her  brother,  or  whether  he  had  been  there ;  Ihe  don’t  know 
which  was  the  exprefiion ;  then  Ihe  faid  her  brother  would  come  ;  Ihe  went  up  into 
the  drawing  room,  and  about  half  an  hour  after,  a  Gentleman  came  in  a  chair, 
which  was  fhut  up  clofe;  that  when  he  was  brought  into  the  hall,  he  burft  out  of 
the  chair  and  went  up  ftairs ;  the  witneffes  fay,  he  had  on  a  blue  great  coat ;  that 
he  went  up  ftairs  into  the  room  where  Lady  Grofvenor  was  ;  Ihe  took  up  candles 
when  it  was  a  proper  time,  and  when  Ihe  went  in  Lady  Grofvenor  was  fitting  at  top 
and  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  couch  ;  there  was  a  table  near  them,  and  when  the 
witnefs  was  going  to  place  the  candles  there,  he  bid  her  place  them  upon  the  other 
table,  which  Ihe  did.  She  fays  Ihe  herlelf  was  brought  to  bed  in  the  next  month, 
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and  fhe  obferved  that  Lady  Grofvenor  was  with  child,  and  it  came  out  afterwards 
that  fhe  was  delivered  on  the  feventh  of  June;  fhe  fays  (he  heard  them  converfin^ 
about  the  probability  of  the  Countefs’s  coming  back  ;  the  witnefs  defcribes  his  per- 
fon,  but  that  is  totally  immaterial,  as  that  comes  afterwards  to  be  fixed  by  her  huf- 
band  ;  they  went  away  about  eleven  o’clock.  The  next  night  fhe  likewife  came 
about  the  fame  time,  publickly  as  before,  in  her  own  equipage  ;  the  Gentleman 
came  in  a  chair,  and  went  away  on  foot,  and  fhe  fays,  till  her  hufband  told  her  the 
contrary,  (he  took  him  for  Lady  Grofvenor’s  brother.  The  hufband  is  called,  he 
fixes  it  by  feeing  him  come  out  the  fecond  night,  that  the  perfon  who  came  out  was 
the  defendant.  The  next  witnefs  is  John  Bourne,  who  fpeaks  to  a  fad  I  have  not 
ftated  at  large  yet ;  that  is  a  fervant  of  the  Countefs  Donhoff’s ;  he  fays,  he  has  feen 
the  defendant  twice  there,  the  defendant  afked  him  when  Lady  Grofvenor  was  lying- 
in  to  carry  a  letter  to  her,  and  not  to  tell  the  Countefs  of  it,  and  that  the  anfwer 
would  be  dire&ed  to  the  Countefs,  but  that  he  muft  bring  it  to  him  the  defendant. 
He  fays  he  carried  the  letter  which  was  direded  for  Lady  Grofvenor,  and  brought 
another  letter  back  direded  for  the  Countefs,  for  which  he  gave  him  half-a-guinea* 
The  letters  if  you  defire  them  you  may  take  out  with  you,  I  will  in  general  tell  you 
their  fubftance,  they  are  full  of  extravagant  paffions  as  can  be  expreft;  by  part  of 
the  letter  you  may  obferve  this  fpecific  fad,  that  part  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  the 
couch ;  then  the  circumftances  of  their  being  in  that  manner  there,  and  this  letter 
conneded  with  it  fpeaking  of  the  couch,  that  they  leave  as  evidence  for  you  to  infer 
that  the  very  ad  did  pafs  upon  that  couch  j  and  to  this  the  only  obfervation  that  is 
made  by  way  of  anfwer  is  this,  all  this  paired  at  the.Countefs  of  Donhoff’s  within  about 
eight,  nine  or  ten  days  before  fhe  was  brought  to  bed,  which  was  about  the  feventh 
of  June ;  this  muft  be  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  by  the  narration  the  woman 
gives  of  her  not  coming  into  the  fervice  till  then  ;  that  is  the  fingle  obfervation  upon 
this  part  of  the  caufe.  The  next  fad  I  will  ftate  to  you,  though  it  is  the  laft  in  point 
of  time,  is  that  upon  the  twenty-firft  of  December  at  St,  Albans;  now  with  regard 
to  this,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  collateral  evidence,  and  it  is  not  neceffary,  I  think, 
to  go  through  this  at  all.  When  Lady  Grofvenor  fet  out  for  Chelhire,  which  was 
about  the  latter  end  of  Odober  laft,  that  the  defendant  was  at  the  fame  inn,  where 
ihe  ftaid  every  night,  till  they  came  to  that  place,  that  is  the  laft  ftage,  I  think  it  is 
Chefter  ;  that  he  was  there  every  night ;  that  he  did  not  come  publicly  and  in  his  own 
charader,  but  with  adifguife  lefs  or  more,  and  paffed  fometimes  for  a  farmer,  fome- 
times  for  a  fquire  ;  then  on  a  fudden  they  went  to  London,  and  this  with  fo  much 
afiiduity  and  difpatch,  that  from  Towcefter  he  went  to  London,  fetting  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  getting  to  town  in  the  morning  early  :  he  let  his  horfes  go 
on  towards  Cheshire,  while  he  went  to  London,  and  he  came  back  again  from  Lon¬ 
don  with  fuch  difpatch,  fo  as  to  be  the  next  night  where  they  were.  Except  the 
fad  at  Whitchurch,  which  is  made  a  fpecial  charge  by  itfelf,  there  is  no  precife  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  thing  palling  at  any  of  the  inns  upon  the  road,  nor  of  their  meeting 
together  *,  there  is  no  evidence  of  that  but  conjedure  •,  there  is  other  evidence  which 
they  compare  with  it,  and  the  arguments  upon  that  is,  after  fo  much  pains  and  trou¬ 
ble  it  would  be  extraordinary  for  the  laft  thing  not  to  follow.  After  he  comes  to 
Chefter  he  goes  the  next  morning  to  Eaton,  then  he  goes  to  a  place  in  Flintlhire, 
Marford-hill  I  think  ;  it  was  upon  the  fecond  of  November  he  came  there,  then  he 
goes  and  makes  a  viftt,  and  upon  the  third  of  November  he  goes  to  London,  comes 
back  again  the  fecond  of  December,  and  all  thefe  times  he  makes  a  vifit  at  Eaton  to 
Lady  Grofvenor ;  he  meets  her  in  the  fields,  but  is  never  feen  in  the  houfe.  Now 
all  this  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  is  confirmed  by  one  of  the  witneffes,  which  is  truely 
faid  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  where  he  fpeaks  againft  himfelf,  which  is  Giddings  ; 
he  fpeaks  to  all  thefe  meetings ;  he  fays  he  never  was  within  the  garden  but  once ; 
the  vifits  were  faid  to  be  within  the  garden,  or  the  fields,  but  he  was  never  there 
but  once  or  twice ;  fometimes  he  ftaid  two  minutes,  fometimes  not  two  minutes;  there 
is  no  evidence  in  that  which  proves  the  fadts  neceffary  to  lupport  this  charge.  The  wit¬ 
nefs  carrying  a  meffage  to  her,  faid  there  was  fuch  a  perfon  as  he  took  to  be  the  defen¬ 
dant  with  her,  and  they  were  either  fitting  or  lying  down  together,  he  cannot  lay  which; 
when  he  went  up  towards  her,  fhe  got  up  and  ran  to  him,  and  took  his  meffage.  Now 
there  are  a  great  many  vifits  and  circumftances  expofing  the  Lady  and  him  to  great 
danger,  and  great  difcovery,  while  Ihe  was  at  Eaton  at  my  Lord  Grofvenor’s :  but 
they  come  at  laft  to  St.  Albans,  upon  the  2ift  of  December,  and  as  that  being  a  ma¬ 
terial  fadl  in  the  caufe,  I  will  ftate  the  evidence  as  precife  as  I  can.  The  firft  witnefs, 
tho’  not  the  moft  material,  is  Thomas  Dennifon ;  he  fays,  upon  the  2  ift  of  December,  at 
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St.  Albans,  Mr.  Stephens  called  him  up ;  he  himfelf  did  not  hearken  at  the  door;  he 
fays  after  Mr.  Stephens  called  him  up,  the  door  was  burft  open,  and  the  firft  thing  he 
faw,  when  the  door  was  burft  open,  which  was  burft  from  the  hinges,  not  the  lock, 
was  the  defendant  ftanding  in  the  middle  of  the  room  dreft;  it  was  about  ten  o’clock 
he  thinks;  and  as  Lady  Grofvenor  was  going  to  the  oppofite  door,  which  led  into  ano¬ 
ther  room,  fhe  fell  down;  the  defendant,  he  fays,  was  buttoning  his  waiftcoat,  and 
foon  after  he  obferved  that  Lady  Grofvenor’s  neck  was  naked;  her  drefs  was  a  clofe 
drefs,  which  buttoned  up  to  her  neck ;  he  fays  the  defendant  at  firft  feemed  very  much 
confounded,  and  faid,  1  hope  you  will  do  me  no  harm-,  he  was  going  out  of  the  door, 
and  Stephens  faid.  Stop  the  gentleman,  that  we  may  fee  who  he  is;  when  he  got  into 
another  room,  he  faid,  You  lee  I  am  not  in  the  Lady’s  room,  and  faid  he  would  take 
his  oath  of  it;  Stephens  faid,  you  have  been  in  it.  He  took  particular  notice  of  the 
bed,  and  obferved  it  was  much  tumbled;  the  defendant  had  on  a  black  or  dark  wig, 
and  a  filk  handkerchief  about  his  neck.  Upon  the  journey,  the  family  that  travelled 
was  Lady  Grofvenor  herfelf,  and  two  of  her  children,  and  the  fervants;  in  his  crofs 
examination  he  faid  about  Kenfington  gardens,  what  I  have  ftated  already,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  need  not  repeat  it.  The  next  witnefs  fpeaking  to  this  is  Edward  Bennett ;  he  fays 
fupper  was  in  about  eight  o’clock  at  night;  when  he  had  been  in  bed  about  half  an 
hour,  he  was  called  up  again,  which  was  about  half  an  hour  after  ten;  Mr.  Stephens 
went  down  with  a  dark  lanthorn  in  his  hand,  and  put  his  ear  to  the  door,  and  heard 
founds  like  two  voices  in  the  room  ;  and  when  Stephens  burft  open  the  door,  he  faw 
the  defendant  ftanding  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  the  door  was  burft  open  by  three 
pulhes;  they  might  be  between  one  and  two  minutes  about  it;  he  fays  when  they  came 
in,  the  defendant  was  buttoning  his  waiftcoat;  he  fays,  Lady  Grofvenor  went  to  the 
oppofite  door;  her  breaft  was  bare ;  fhe  fell  in  going  into  the  other  room,  and  Stephens 
went  to  her  afliftance;  he  looked  at  the  bed,  which  was  tumbled  upon  the  outfide. 
The  next  witnefs  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  caule,  is  Matthew  Stephens ;  he  fays, 
upon  the  21ft  of  December,  at  St.  Albans,  he  was  employed  by  Lord  Grofvenor  to 
deteft  them;  having  information  that  all  was  not  right,  he  attended  Lady  Grofvenor 
from  Chefhire;  while  fhe  was  at  fupper,  he  bored  two  holes  in  the  door  of  the  room, 
where  fhe  was  today;  fhe  went  up  from  the  parlour  about  half  after  eight  or  nine  o’clock; 
he  carried  a  negus  to  her  bed-chamber,  and  Ihe  took  the  negus  and  turned  the  lock; 
afterwards  he  looked  through  the  holes  he  had  bored,  and  he  faw  a  part  of  the  room, 
and  a  part  of  the  bed,  but  could  fee  no  body ;  but  he  diftinguiftied  two  voices,  one 
was  Lady  Grofvenor’s;  and  then  a  fecond  time  he  liftened,  and  heard  both  voices, 
the  defendant’s  voice  being  louder  than  before;  then  he  fays  he  confulted  with  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  his  brother  faid.  If  he  burft  open  the  door  and  nothing  was  difcovered,  it 
would  do  mifchief;  they  were  deliberating  about  it  fome  time,  and  they  went  again 
the  third  time ;  then  after  liftening  and  hearing  the  voices  as  before,  they  broke  open 
the  door  at  the  hinges ;  he  was  the  firft  that  went  in;  Lady  Grofvenor  was  endeavouring 
to  efcape,  and  fhe  fell  down  in  going  into  the  next  room,  but  by  what  accident  does 
not  feem  to  be  particularly  explained;  the  defendant  paffedby  him,  and  went  into  the 
other  room,  and  faid,  I  was  not  in  the  bed-chamber;  he  faid.  You  was;  then  he  faid 
he  would  take  his  Bible  oath  of  it;  the  witnefs’s  brother,  and  the  other  fervants  faid, 
they  knew  him  to  be  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland;  he  fays  the  bed 
was  much  tumbled,  and  the  fheet  was  rumpled ;  he  faid  the  woman  of  thehoufe  came 
up,  and  faid  no  imprefiion  appeared  upon  the  bed  but  of  a  perfon  fitting  down  ;  he 
fays  he  was  the  perfon  that  firft  went  in,  and  upon  a  queftion  you  fuggefted,  he  lays, 
he  did  not  fee  any  thing  particular  about  Lady  Grofvenor’s  drefs,  or  the  defendant’s 
buttoning  his  waiftcoat,  or  any  thing  of  that  fort.  The  next  witnefs  is  his  brother, 
John  Stephens ;  he  faw  the  door  broke  open,  was  with  them,  and  faw  the  defendant 
in  the  room  ftanding,  and  he  faw  Lady  Grofvenor  going  into  another  room ;  he  faw 
the  bed  was  rolled  flat,  but  not  the  bolfter;  fays  he  faw  nothing  particular  as  to  the 
drefs  of  the  defendant,  or  Lady  Grofvenor.  As  to  this  part  of  the  caufe,  fome  wit- 
neffes  have  been  called  by  the  defendant.  The  firft  is  Mary  Langford  ;  fhe  was  there 
while  the  fervants  were  there;  fhe  looked  at  the  bed  before  fhe  left  the  room ;  fhe  fays 
the  fide  of  the  bed  next  the  fire  was  as  if  it  had  been  fat  upon,  and  there  was  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  its  being  laid  on;  fhe  fays  Lady  Grofvenor’s  drefs  was  juft  the  fame  as  it 
was  when  fhe  came  into  the  houfe;  her  head-drefs  no  ways  difordered  or  difhevelled. 
The  next  is  Sarah  Gilby;  fhe  vyent  into  the  room  while  the  fervants  were  there;  fhe 
fays  fhe  was  in  the  fame  drefs  as  when  fhe  came  in,  and  her  hair  no  ways  difhevelled  ; 
the  bed  was  flatted  on  the  fide  next  the  fire,  as  if  one  or  two  had  fat  down  upon  it,  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  laying  on  it.  Upon  her  crofs  examination  they  afked  her, 
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if  ftie  did  not  the  next  day  give  a  different  account,  and  fign  the  account  fo  given;  fhe 
fays  fhe  was  flurried  when  fhe  gave  that  account;  fhe  believes  it  might  be  read  to  her, 
but  denies  now  that  fhe  laid  there  was  an  appearance  as  if  two  people  had  been  laying 
there.  The  next  witnefs  to  this  is  Thomas  Robinfon,  the  waiter;  he  lays  the  bed  was 
rumpled  upon  the  fide  next  the  fire,  as  if  one,  or  two,  or  fomebody  had  fat  upon  it, 
but  no  mark  in  his  judgement  of  any  body  laying  upon  it.  It  feems  he  was  not  exa¬ 
mined  the  next  day,  and  nothing  taken  down  with  regard  to  him.  This  is  the  mate¬ 
rial  part  with  regard  to  what  paffed  upon  the  2  iff  of  December,  except  a  circumftance 
Giddingsfwore,  that  he  faw  a  man  in  blue;  and  Stephens  fays  he  was  in  blue,  boring 
two  holes,  and  he  told  the  defendant  of  it,  and  obferved  to  him  that  there  was  fome 
fcheme  or  mifchief  in  it;  he  fwears  he  faw  a  man  boring  of  holes.  It  is  ambiguous 
evidence.  Mr.  Wedderburn  lays,  if  a  proper  caution  was  given,  it  fliould  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  defendant  from  going  into  the  room  at  all;  If  not  given,  the  evidence  falls 
to  the  ground.  It  is.  difficult  for  you  to  judge  upon  that.  There  is  but  one  other  faCfc 
which  the  reply  has  been  refted  upon,  which  it  is  faid  is  abfolute  evidence  of  the  faCt 
having  happened,  but  it  is  certainly  much  loofer  than  any  of  the  other  two;  that  is,  the 
evidence  of  Jane  Richardfon  at  Whitchurch ;  fhe  fays  the  defendant  was  there  at  the 
fame  time  Lady  Grofvenor  was;  that  his  door  was  chalked,  and  Lady  Grolvenor  chofe 
the  next  room  to  it,  which  fhe  faid  was  a  damp  room;  fhe  told  Lady  Grofvenor  the 
fame,  and  that  the  windows  were  broken ;  it  was  over  a  gateway,  and  in  a  noify  fitu- 
ation  ;  fhe  fays  fhe  heard  a  ruffling  of  clothes  in  the  paflage;  who  was  going  along 
then  that  made  that  noife  in  the  paflage,  or  that  Lady  Grofvenor  was  the  perfon  that 
made  that  noife,  fhe  can’t  fay,  fhe  fays  fhe  only  heard  it;  fhe  fays  the  next  day  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  bed  was  tumbled  or  dilordered  in  fuch  a  way,  as  fhe  never  faw  abed  tumbled 
before,  and  that  there  was  feveral  pins  in  it.  This  is  the  evidence  of  it,  and  if  it  refts 
upon  that  as  a  faCt,  it  is  extremely  loofe.  There  is  no  evidence  that  fhe  went  into 
that  room,  it  is  a  probable  conjecture*,  that  is  no  evidence  to  make  the  application 
upon  the  bed.  Therefore  it  remains  upon  the  two  other  fpecific  faCts,  what  happened 
at  the  Countefs  Donhoff’s,  and  what  happened  upon  the  2  iff  of  December  at  St.  Al¬ 
bans;  and  there  the  evidence  is  vaftly  {Lengthened  by  all  the  collateral  proof.  If  fuch 
a  Angle  thing  happened  once,  and  no  other  evidence,  to  befure  it  is  more  equivocal 
than  when  fupported  with  all  the  reft;  you  will  therefore  weigh  the  whole  circumftances, 
as  you  muff  be  fatisfiedin  your  mind  of  the  criminal  aCt  having  happened;  and  if  you 
are  not  fatisfied  of  the  criminal  a«5t  having  happened,  you  muff;  find  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant.  The  next  thing,  if  you  find  a  verdiCt  for  the  plaintiff,  is  the  confideration 
of  damages;  and  upon  that  point  I  fhould  not  have  faid  a  word,  if  this  caufe  had  been 
conducted  as  mod  caufes  are;  but  the  matter  of  damages  has  been  fo  laboured  in  this 
caufe,  and  fo  many  rules  laid  down,  which  are  contrary  to  every  principle  of  law  and 
juftice  in  thefe  cafes,  that  I  muff  fet  you  right.  They  are  rules  fubverfive  of  every 
principle  and  idea  of  lawand  juftice.  In  the  firft  place,  we  are  to  know  nothing  of  the 
perfons  of  plaintiff  or  defendant;  God  forbid  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  fhould  de¬ 
pend  upon  circumftances  relative  to  the  perfons  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant.  There 
juftice  is  fet  to  be  blind,  and  we  are  to  try  this  caufe,  and  as  all  others  fhould  be  tried, 
the  fame  as  if  it  was  between  A.  and  B.  the  rank  of  the  plaintiff  in  this  caufe  makes  no 
manner  of  difference,  as  to  the  injury  or  fatisfaCtion  he  is  entitled  to;  for  an  injury 
done  to  the  bed  of  any  commoner  of  England,  is  as  much  an  injury  to  him,  and  to  his 
domeftic  peace,  as  to  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  the  injury  is  as  great  to  a  man  of  low  as 
high  rank,  and  therefore  the  fituation  of  the  parties  is  not  the  meafure  by  which  da¬ 
mages  are  to  be  governed ;  but  they  are  to  be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  caufe 
upon  the  evidence.  Another  rule  has  been  laid  down,  which  I  take  in  every  caufe  to 
be  unjuft,  and  contrary  to  law;  that  is,  in  civil  aCtions,  that  juries  are  inflicting  of 
fines,  and  not  giving  of  damages ;  that  is  not  the  rule,  for  the  damages  muff:  be  ap¬ 
portioned  to  what  the  plaintiff  ought  to  receive ;  it  is  not  that  the  plaintiff  is  to  receive 
money  in  the  nature  of  a  fine.  If  a  fine,  the  laws  of  England  would  fet  it  a  fide  ;  for 
the  laws  provide  that  no  exceffive  fine  fhould  be  inflicted  ;  wherever  the  paffions  of  a 
jury  have  carried  them  to  give  exceffive  fines,  they  have  done  wrong,  and  what  ought 
to  be  limited.  If  they  are  inflamed  in  public  caufes,  they  have  meafured  wrong,  for 
the  damage  fhould  be  according  to  the  injury  the  plaintiff  has  received ;  that  is  the  mea¬ 
fure  of  damages.  I  will  mention  fome  circumftances  which  {how  the  meafure  of  da¬ 
mages  the  plaintiff  ought  to  receive.  A  few  years  ago,  an  aCtion  was  tried  here  for 
criminal  converfation  ;  the  faCt  was  plainly  proved,  but  it  came  out  in  the  evidence 
that  the  plaintiff  knew  of  the  trap  laid  for  the  man  by  his  wife;  he  aflifted  in  it,  he  en¬ 
couraged  his  wifern  doing  it,  with  a  view  to  catch  him  in  it,  and  with  a  view  to  make 
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a  pecuniary  demand:  in  that  caufe,  the  jury  did  with  my  approbation  and  diredion  not 
t  find  a  verdid  for  the  plaintiff,  but  for  the  defendant.  I  have  confulted  the  judges  up¬ 
on  that,  and  it  has  been  approved  in  fuch  cafe,  if  the  plaintiff  by  fuch  a  trap  draws  a 
man  in,  though  the  crime  before  God  is  the  fame,  he  is  not  to  recover  damages:  that 
did  happen  here,  and  a  verdict  perfectly  agreeable  to  my  fentiments  was  given.  Ano¬ 
ther  thing  I  will  now  take  notice  of,  which  is,  what  happened  to  day,  regarding  what 
the  plaintiff  ought  to  receive*,  they  have  this  day,  without  objection  becauie  they  could 
not  objed,  let  the  defendant  go  into  a  recrimination,  to  fhew  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  falfe  to  his  matrimonial  vow;  as  the  damages  are  toarife  from  the  tranfadions  of 
the  defendant,  it  is  nothing  what  the  plaintiff’s  behaviour  is  *,  if  it  was  criminal,  no 
behaviour  of  the  plaintiff  could  go  toexcufe  them,  for  what  they  have  done  criminal: 
but  if  the  plaintiff  is  under  the  fame  circumftances  of  behaviour  with  his  wife  ;  if  the 
fad  is  made  out,  you  will  confider  what  to  give  him  for  the  injury  which  he  complains 
to  have  fuflained  ;  and  therefore  I  will  take  a  circumftance  which  has  always  been  gone 
into  in  the  extenuation  or  aggravation,  that  is,  the  nature  of  the  fedudion.  If  the 
defendant  making  ufe  of  the  friendfhip  of  the  hufband,  under  this  friendfhip  and  his 
hofpitality,  as  fome  cafes  have  been,  or  where  they  have  been  living  in  the  houfe,  mak¬ 
ing  ufe  of  that  friendfhip  and  the  opportunities  of  converfing  with  the  wife,  whom  the 
hufband  leaves  in  charge  of  his  houfe,  and  abufes  that  friendfhip,  honour,  and  hofpi¬ 
tality,  or  (landing  in  any  relationfhip  to  the  plaintiff,  the  meafure.  of  damages  would 
certainly  increafe.  If  a  fervant  or  a  brother  make  ufe  of  the  introdudlion  that  gives 
fuch  opportunities,  the  law  is  very  ftridt.  I  don’t  know  of  the  cafe  alluded  to  fo  late  as 
Chief  Juftice  Leigh.  I  know  in  Queen  Ann,  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Dormer,  damages  were 
given  for  a  fervant  violating  his  mailer’s  bed,  laying  in  the  houfe  *,  and  therefore  the  ufe 
of  damages  being  what  the  plaintiff  ought  to  receive,  and  whether  the  defendant  is 
rich  or  poor,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  the  meafure.  If  the  defendant  is  poor,  if  he  has 
incurred  a  juft  debt,  he  ought  to  pay  and  make  fatisfadion.  If  it  is  the  cafe  with  a 
very  poor  perfon,  he  is  liable  to  have  his  body  taken  in  execution,  it  is  no  excufe  for 
a  poor  man  ;  but  ftill  it  entitles  the  other  to  a  juftification  ;  if  it  was  not  fo,  a  poor  man 
would  have  little  rifque,  and  the  rich  would  be  punifhed  more  feverely.  But  whether 
the  defendant  is  rich  or  poor,  that  is  not  to  meafure  the  damages  ;  it  is  in  cafe  of  a  fine, 
but  not  in  £)oint  of  damages  *,  that  is  to  be  meafured  upon  all  the  circumftances  of  ag¬ 
gravation  or  extenuation,  arifing  out  of  the  caufe;  as  to  thofe  circumftances,  you  are 
better  and  more  proper  judges  than  I  am;  therefore  I  fhall  fay  nothing,  but  leave 
them  to  your  obfervation  ;  but  the  rule  is  neceffary  to  be  explained.  The  defendant 
has  gone  into  a  ground,  which  I  think  goes  into  the  meafureof  damages  only;  I  don’t 
recoiled  it  happening  in  experience,  but  one  has  fo  many  of  thofe  adions  to  try,  that 
we  can’t  remember  them  all  particularly.  I  have  turned  it  in  my  mind  formerly,  and  I 
have  talked  with  others  upon  it,  when  it  firft  occurred  to  me,  whether  a  doubt  might 
not  be  made,  if  recrimination  fhould  be  a  bar  to  an  adion  of  this  kind;  recrimination, 
the  ecclefiaftical  law  makes  a  bar.  There  is  no  difference  between  adultery  of  the  huf¬ 
band  and  wife  in  point  of  law,  for  women  may  have  a  divorce  for  adultery  from  a  huf¬ 
band,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court,  as  well  as  the  hufband  a  divorce  from  the  wife;  but  if 
one  fues  for  a  divorce,  and  the  other  recriminates,  by  the  rule  of  the  ecclefiaftical  law, 
no  divorce  can  be  given ;  they  are  both  equally  guilty,  and  the  law  does  not  interpofe. 
I  am  of  opinion  againft  it ;  in  this  adion  it  cannot  be  a  bar,*  for  though  the  plaintiff 
may  have  behaved  in  this  manner,  it  is  between  him  and  the  perfon  whom  he  has  had 
criminal  converfation  with,  and  it  is  not  a  bar  to  his  recovering  againft  the  defendant. 
I  ftill  think  that  the  hufband  drawing  a  man  into  doing  the  ad,  is  in  fad  a  bar  ;  there 
lam  clear:  but  in  this  caufe,  it  is  my  opinion,  it  is  no  bar;  therefore  it  goes  to  da¬ 
mages  only.  And  as  to  damages,  it  depends  upon  the  evidence  of  the  fad ;  for  if  the 
fad  is  proved,  that  the  hufband  has  likewile  taken  the  fame  liberty,  to  be  lure  it  goes 
a  great  way  with  regard  to  the  injury  he  complains  of,  lofing  the  comfort  and  fociety 
of  his  wife.  If  the  witneffes  called  to  it  do  not  prove  it,  there  is  an  end  of  it. 

To  prove  this,  there  were  four  witneffes  called ;  the  firft  is  a  miftrefs  Beau  Germain  4 
fhe  fays  fhe  knows  the  plaintiff  particularly  well;  fhe  firft  knew  him  in  the  year  1768, 
by  means  of  Mrs.  MuilmanJn  Crown  Court,  Weftminfter;  fhe  faw  him  firft  in  Jermyn 
Street,  at  a  ftay-maker’s,  a  lodging  which  the  maid  took  for  her,  and  in  order  to  admit 
Lord  Grofvenor  with  her:  the  next  day  after  the  lodging  was  taken,  the  plaintiff 
tame,  and  fhe  fays  nothing  paffed  then ;  the  day  after  fhe  was  not  at  home,  but  the 
day  after  he  came  again,  and  they  aded  as  man  and  wife;  and  fhe  fays  the  fame  con¬ 
nexions  were  repeated  between  them  feveral  times;  fhe  fays  fhe  went  by  the  name  of 
Sarah  King;  then  fhe  was  three  weeks  at  that  lodging,  but  fhe  did  not  write  to  him 
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again  for  eight  months ;  fhe  faw  him  often  at  Mifs  Woodfall’s,  and  the  fame  thing  hap¬ 
pened  there*,  fhe  was  brought  to  bed  in  1769;  fhe  pofitively  fwears  the  plaintiff  was 
the  father  of  the  child. 

The  next  is  Mary  How  ;  fhe  fays  fhe  knew  the  plaintiff  in  1768 ;  was  introduced  by 
one  Mrs.  Leflie ;  was  at  her  houfe  left  alone;  fhe  lay  with  him;  fhe  faw  him  three 
days  after  at  the  fame  houfe  ;  the  fame  thing  paffed  ;  fhe  faw  him  after  that  and  fhe 
fpoke  to  him  ;  he  did  not  own  her ;  file  is  afked  how  fhe  came  to  know  him  ;  fhe  fays 
fhe  is  fure  it  was  him,  and  fhe  faid  it  was  my  Lord  Grofvenor. 

The  next  witnefs  is  Mary  Waten,  who  fays  nothing  material  ;  fhe  knows 
the  plaintiff;  he  has  been  at  her  houfe  to  fee  a  woman  who  was  her  lodger,  one  Mrs. 
Tremilly  ;  fhe  is  called,  fhe  fays  fhe  kneW  the  plaintiff;  fhe  lodged  at  Waten’s;  fhe 
faid  Waten  had  wrote  to  him  for  charity,  and  he  faid  if  fhe  could  get  him  a  woman,  he 
would  relieve  her ;  that  is  not  faid  in  her  prefencc*  and  therefore  not  evidence.  She 
fays  the  plaintiff  and  one  Gunning  went  into  the  parlour,  and  they  were  alone  toge¬ 
ther  ;  the  fecond  time  fhe  was  with  them  in  the  parlour.  Obfervations  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  charadter  of  the  perfons.  That  comes  out  of  their  own  mouth.  Mrs. 
Beau  Germain  accufes  herfelf  of  incontinence,  which,*  to  be  fure,  every  woman  rnufl 
be  guilty  of  who  has  a  baftard  child.  She  is  introduced  by  Mrs.  Muilman,  the  other 
is  introduced  by  Mrs.  Leflie ;  but  the  fame  objection  lays  to  her.  They  have  fworn 
it.  Upon  thele  obfervations  you  will  Weigh  Whether  you  believe  they  fpeak  truth.  It 
is  material  to  the  verdidt  in  damages.  If  you  think  they  are  perjured,  you  will  confider 
the  whole.  If  you  are  fatisfied  the  fadts  are  clearly  proved,  you  will  find  a  verdidt  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  give  what  damages  you  think  he  is  entitled  to  under*  all  the  eircum- 
ftances.  If  you  are  not  fatisfied  of  the  proof  of  the  fadts,  you  will  find  a  verdidt  fot 
the  defendant. 

The  jury  went  from  JVejlminfter-Hall  to  Lord  Mansfield ,  at  his  houfe  in  Bloomfbury  Square? 
and  gave  in  their  verdi  ft  for  the  plaintiff \  with  tell  thouf and  pound  damages. 
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